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> Now prefent the reader with the remaining part of the Com- 
mentaries of Proctus on Euclid : with the addition of his Theolo- 
gical Elements, and a Hiftory of the Reftoration of the Platonic 
Theology, by the latter difciples of Plato. Should my defign be en- 
quired into, in combining works which the fuperficial obferver will 
confider as oppofite and heterogeneous, I anfwer that it is no lefs 
novel than certain, no lefs important than appofite and connected. 
Its novelty will be evident by affuring the reader, that a vindication 


of philofophical Polytheifm, as embraced by the wifdom, and fup- 


ported by the general voice of antiquity, is the ultimate tendency of 
‘ts execution. Its connection too with geometry will be manifeft to 
every Tyro in Platonifm, and has been fo copioufly proved in the 
former volume, that it would be fuperfluous to repeat the demonftra- 
tion in the prefent. Iam well aware that nothing has been fo much 
the fubje@ of ridicule and declamation, of ignorant afperfion and 
impotent contempt, as the theology of the ancients. It has fupplied 
the harangues of the pulpit with an endlefs variety of popular argu- 
ment, and an exhauftlefs fource of priefily elocution. It has been 
equally derided by the man of learning and the merchant, by the no- 
ble and the vulgar, by the peafant and the prieft. But it ftill lives 
‘a the works of the ancients, it is ftill capable of being fupported by 
found reafoning, and fublime philofophy ; and its intrinfic excellence 
and truth will extend its exiftence beyond the wreck of modern 
fyftems, and the defolation of ages. Like a ftrong and capacious 
fhip it fails with majeftic fecurity through the ocean of time; and 
{uftains with carelefs dignity the ftorms of oppofition that roar round 
its well-compacted fides. The blafts of calumny may indeed im- 
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pede its progrefs, but are unable to fhatter its indiffoluble fabric ; and 3 


the profperous gales of philofophy will always fucceed the tempefts 
of folly, and waft it with rapidity to the enlightned regions of man- 
kind. The time perhaps is not far “diftant, when this fortunate 
change may commence. Above twelve hundred years have elapfed 
fince the veflel of ancient wifdom vifited the civilized parts of the 
‘world, and the nations were bleft with its invaluable contents : and 
during this dreadful interval, ignorance and delufion, jargon and 
reverie, have held an undifturbed and uniyerfal reign. The depravity 
ofthe times is the fubje@ of general complaint : genius no longer 
foars ; learning has evaporated into words; and philofophy is buta 
name, Yet, thouzh the reftoration of ancien! theology is the ob- 
jet of my moft ardent defires, I much fear that a period {till more 
barbarous, with refpe@ to philofophy ; that an age ftill darker and 
more debafed muft precede its eftablifhment on the carth, Prodigies 
and deftruction attended, as we fhall obferve in the enfying hiftory, 
its departure from mankind ; and defolation wil] doubtlefs be the 
harbinger of its future appearance. The orb of viciflitude produces 
renovation and decay in regular fucceffion ; and marks, as it revolves, 
the dormant events of future periods with the ruinou; characters of 
the paft. Let us, therefore, patiently wait for, and joyfully expe 
the happy moment -when the breezes of Philofophy ‘hall arife with 
abundance and vigour; and impel the veffel of theology laden with 
the riches of wifdom, on our natal coaft. The revolution is certain, 
however remote: and the Profped ‘is of itfelf fufficient to increafe the 
vigour of exertion, and animate the expectations of hope; to enable 


us to brave the ftorms of ecclefiaftical perfecution, and vanquith the 
refiftance of folly. . 
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Concerning Petitions and Axioms. 


INCE the principles of geometry are triply divided into Hypo- 
thefes, Petitions, and Axioms, the differe tween thefe 


we have explained i in the preceding books. But we now intend _ 


to difcourfe more accurately of petition and axiom, as efpecially necef- 
fary to our ‘prefent defign. For hypothefes, which are alfo called 
definitions, we have already explained. It is common, therefore, as_ 


well to ARE as to repetitions, to require no demonftration, and no © 


geome- 


>< e- 


" *In the two preceding: oukd of this work our achite has difplayed an uncommon degree of 


philofophic elegance, and depth ; ; and in the prefent two, he no lefs manifefts the greateft geo- 
metrical accuracy and fkill. In the former he elevates us from participated truth to truth itfelf ; 
and from the glimmering light of univerfals reflected i in the catoptric bofom of the phantafy, to 
the bright refalgence of ideas. Jn the latter he combines geometry and philofophy, occafionally 
cloathes the rigid accuracy of demonftration with the enchanting imagery of divine imagi- 
nations, ard unites the graces of diction with the precifion and fanctity of truth. Yet his genius, 
though rapid as a torrent, never paffes beyond the bounds of propriety ; and though his thoughts 
are veliement and vaft, they are at the famie time orderly and majeftic. For my own part I 
confefs myfelf enamotred with the grandeur of his diction, aftonifhed with the magnificence 
of his conceptions, and enlightened by the irradiations-of his powerful genius. And I defire 
nothing fo much as that others may experience fimilar effects from this admirable work. I only 
add, that the ftudy of this fecond part is abfolutely neceflary to a perfect comprehenfion of Eu- 
clid’s method and meaning ; and tothe underitanding geometry completely and philofophicallys 
It is eafy indeed to learn’a fcience in a manner fufficient for mechanical purpofes ; for this is 
accomp! thed by the many: but it is arduous to learn it with a view to the perception of truth ; 
Vout. It, B for 
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‘more various operation. -.For it is) generated by various motions. 


‘Likewife if. any one wifhes to conftrud an equilateral triangle, he 
will require a certain method for its conftruStion. For the geome- 
trical intelle& fays, when I underftand a right line, which abides ac- 
cording to one of its extremities, but is moved about it according to 


the other, and at the fame time conceive a point, which is moved in 


the line from the abiding extreme, I have defcribed a helix of one 
revolution. For when at the fame time both the extremity of the 
right line, which defcribes the circle, and the point which is moved 
in the right line, arrive at the fame point, and coincide, they produce 
for me fuch a helix: . And again, when I defcribe equal circles, and 
draw right lines from the common fection to the centre of the circles, and 
a right line from one centre to the other,, I fhall have an equilateral 


triangle. The produdion of thefe, therefore, is very remote from a 


fimple apprehenfion, and primary notion. For we are content to pur- 
fue the progreflions of their origin. Hence it happens that thefe are 
compared with greater eafe or difficulty, and are exhibited with many 
or fewer mediums, according to the habit of thofe who enter on this 
undertaking : but that they require demonftration and conftrution, 
on account of the property of the things fought, which wants the 
evidence of petitions and axioms. 

Petition, therefore, and axiom, are fimple and eafy to be appre- 
hended. But petition, indeed, commands us to fabricate, and pro- 
vide a certain matter, in order to the affignation of the /ymptom, which 
pofleffes an eafy and fimple apprehenfion: but axiom pronounces a 
certain effential accident, of itfelf known to the hearers. As that fire 
is hot, or any other of thofe manifeft truths, he who doubts of which, 
we confider as either wanting fenfe or punifhment. Hence, petition 
and axiom are of the fame genus; but they differ in the above-men- 
tioned manner. For each is an indemonftrable principle, but this 
after one mode, and that after another, as we have already obferved. 
But fome think that all thefe fhould be called petitions, in the fame 
manner as all problems, things fought. For Archimedes beginning his 
book of Eguiponderants, we defire it may be granted (fays he) that 
things equally heavy, from equal lengths, will equally ponderate ; though 
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fome would rather chufe to call this an axiom. But others call at 
’ thefe axioms, in the fame manner as they denominate every thing a = 
theorem, which requires demonftration. For, according tothe fame 
proportion, as it feems they pafs from proper names’ to fuch as are 
common. Neverthelefs, as a problem differs from a theorem, fo pe~ 
tition from axiom : though both thefe laft are indemonftrable, and the 
former require demonftration. And the one, indeed, is aflumed as 
‘eafy to be done, but the other is granted as eafy to be known by the ; 
common confent of all men. After this manner, therefore, Geminus” 
diftinguithes petitions from axioms. 
But others will perhaps fay, that petitions are indeed propaitte the 
geometrical matter: but that axioms are common to the univerfal the- | 
ory, which is converfant about the ow-much, and the how-many. 
Fer the geometrician knows that which requires that all right 
angles are equal, and that every finite right line may be produced ftraight 
forwards : but that which fays, things equal to one and the fame are 
equal to each other, is acommon conception, which not only the-arith- 
metician employs, but every one endued with feience, accommodating 
that which is common to his own particular matter. But Ariftotle (as 
we have before obferved*) fays, that petition, fince it is demonftrable; 
is not granted by the hearer, yet is received as-a principle: but’ that 
axiom is of itfelf indemonftrable, and that this is confeffed by all, ac- 
cording to habit, though fome, for the fake of difputation, have 
= doubted its evidence. Since then, there are thefe three differences, 
according to the firlt, which by operating, and knowlege only dif= 
tinguifhes petition from axiom, it is manifeft that that which fays 
all right angles are mutually equal, ts not a petition. Nor the fifth, 
which fays,. if a right line falling on two right lines makes the internal 
angles towards the fame parts le/s than two right, thofe right lines infinitely 
produced, feall coincide towards the parts in which the angles le[s than: 
two right fubjih. For thefe are neither affumed in conftrution, nor 
do they command any thing to be done: but they exhibit a-certain 
fymptom, inherent in right angles, and in right lines, departing frome 
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angles lefs than two right. But, according to the. fecond difference, 
that will not be an axiom which fays, that two right lines cannot com- 
prebend fpace, which fome at prefent confider.as an axiom. For this 
is proper to the geometric matter, as likewife that which affirms ‘at 


all right angles ave equal. But according to the third difference, which — 


is Ariftotelic, all thofe which produce their own credibility by a cer- 
tain demonfiration, are petitions; but whatever are indemontftrable, 
are axioms. . Apollonius, therefore, in vain endeavours to deliver the 
demonftrations of axioms: for Geminus very properly obferves, that 


fome have attempted demonftrations of indemonftrables, and have en-. 


deavoured from more unknown mediums, to ptove things manifett to- 
all, into which error Apollonius. has fallen, who: withes to prove the 
axiom true, which fays, ¢at things equal to one, and the fame,.are equal 
to each other : But that others affume in the place of indemonftrables,. 


things requiring demonfiration. As is the cafe with Euclid. himfelf,. 


in the fourth and fifth petition. For fome fay, that.this laft, as am- 
biguous, requires demonftration, Indeed, is it not. ridiculous, that 
theorems fhould be afligned as indemonftrable,, the converfe of which. 
are demonftrable? For that the internal angles: of coincident right 
lines are lefs than two right, Euclid himfelf thews in: the theorem,. 
which fays, that two angles of every triangle, however taken, are lef 
than two right: befides, it may be perfpicuoufly fhewn, that not 
every thing equal to.a right angle isa right angle. Hence, fays Ge- 
minus, the converfe of thefe are not to be granted indemonftrable. It 
feems therefore, according to-the ordination of this man, that there- 
are, indeed, three petitions-: but that the other two, and the con-. 
verfe of thefe, require demonftrating fcience : and that in the axioms,. 
the one which fays, that-two right lines cannot comprehend {pace, is. 
fuperfluoufly added, fince its credibility muft: be derived from demon- 
ftration. And thus much concerning the difference of petitions and: 
axioms. Again; of axioms, fome are proper to arithmetic, but others. 
to geometry ;, and others are common to-both: for that which fays,. 
every number 13 meafured by unity, is an arithmetical axiom. But that: 
which fays.equal right lines agree amongft themfelves, as alfo this which. 
afirms that every magnitude is divifible in infinitum, are geometrical: 


axioms. 
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axioms : but the one which fays that things equal to the fame, are ae 
‘tually equal, and all of this kind are common to both. However, ait 
muft be obferved, that each fcience ufes fuch as the laft, according to i ay 
its proper fubje&t; as geometry in magnitudes, but ‘asin in 
_ numbers. In like manner of petitions, fome are peculiar to particular 
{ciences, but others are. common to all. For you mutt call the pe- 
tition which requires to be granted, that a number may bedivided into 
the leaft parts, peculiar to arithmetic :- but this, that every finite frraight 
line may be produced firaight forwards, peculiar to geometry ; and the — 
~one which defires us to grant, that quantity may be infinitely increafed, 
‘common to both ; for this paflion is equally found to refide in eum 





_ and magnitude. ° : | 
PETITIONS or POSTULAT ze | 
| I. 4 nb sant 
Let i it be granted that a ftraight line may ‘be drawn from 
any one point to any other point. - sett 
1. Saat, 
That a terminated ftraight line may be producédis to any 
length in a ftraight line. : eh Cae 


| | III. 
And that a circle may be.defcribed from any centre, at any . 
diftance from that centre. | 


According to the opinion of Geminus, thefe three are neceflarily 
placed among petitions, as well on account of their facility, as becaufe 
they command us to do fomething. For this, to draw a right line 
from every point, to every point, follows the definition, which fays, 
that a line is the flux of a point, and aright line an indechnable and 

_ inflexible flow. Uf then we conceive a point to be moved with an un- 
inclined, and the fhorteft motion, we fhall fall upon another - point, _ 
and the firft petition will be produced, and we fhall underftand nothing 
various or difficult. But if when the right line itfelf is terminated by 
a-point, we conceive its extremity moved with the fhorteft indeclinable 

motion, 
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images, how the things which are, are contained in their own impar= 
tible caufes, and are terminated by their immaterial bound; and that 
previous to their conftitution, they are on all fides comprehended in _ 
their indivifible embrace : for the points exifting, a right line is drawn 
from the one to the other, is terminated by, and received between 


‘them. But the feeond indicates how the things which are by poflefling 


proper caufes proceed to all things, preferving in them a continu- 
ation not derived from the natures into which they proceed; but 
that through. a caufe of infinite power, they endeavour to permeate 
every where, with a never- failing progreflion. And the third petition | 
fhadows forth the manner in which thefe progreflions return again to 
their proper principles¢ for the convolution of point producing a 
circle, by moving about an abiding point, imitates a circular regref-- 


 fion. But it is requifite to know, that every line cannot be infinitely 


produced, for the circle and ciffoid, and all fuch as defcribe figure, 
are incapable of this property; as likewife fome which produce no 
figure. For-the helix of one revolution cannot be infinitely produced, 


_ fince it is conftituted between two points ; nor any other lines fimilarly 


formed. But neither is it poflible to extend every line from every 

point, to every point ; for every line cannot fubfift between all points : 

and thus much for the three firft petitions ; Jet us now proceed to the 

reft. Bi AAS eet QS Bh 
ais ‘3 IV. a 
All right angles are equal to each other. 


If the prefent petition is confidered by us as manifeft, and as re- 


quiring no demonftration, it is not a petition according to the opinion 


of Geminus, but an axiom; for it affirms a certain eflential accident — 
of right angles, not commanding us to perform any thing according 
to a fimple conception. But neither is it a petition according to the 
divifion of Ariftotle: for petition, according to his opinion, requires 
fome demonftration. But if we fhould fay it is demonftrable, and en- 
quire after its demonftration, yet according to the opinion of Gemi- 
nus, it ought not to be placed among petitions. The equality, there-. 
fore, of right angles, appears from our common conceptions ; for fince 
a right angle has the relation of unity or bound to the infinite increafe. 

6 : and 
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and decreafe of the angles om each fide, it is equal with refpe& to: 


every right angle, fince we conftitute the firft right angle after this- 


manner, by a right line making angles on each fide of the right line 
on which it ftands equal to each other ; b if j it be requifite to produce 
a linear demonftration of this, let there be two right angles, one: 
aéc. the other Ber 


a 


—s 





to the line a 4, the line e ff fhall fall wwittifis Let. it- fall as ; g, and 
let the line 4c be produced to 4; becaufe, then 4 c is a right angle, 
a b balfo thall be a right angle, and they fhall be mutually: equal to 
each other, from the tenth Definition: the angle a4 4 therefore, is 
greater than the angle ad g. Let again the line'g 4 be produced to 
k, becaufe, therefore a 4 g is aright angle, the fucceflive angle 244 
fhall be a right one, and confequently equal toa4g. Hence, the 
angle a 4 4, thall be lefs than: the angle a 4 g; but it was alfo greater, 
which is: impoffible: but this has been fhewn by other expofitors, 
and requires no great confideration, But Pappus very properly ad- 
moniflies us, that the converfe of this Petition:is not true; I mean, 
that every thing equal to\a right angle, is a right angle; though if 
it be retelinear, itis without doubt a right angle. But a curvilinear 
angle may alfo be exhibited equal to one that is right: for. let:there- 
Vor. IL G. be= 
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be conceived | two equal right lines, a 4, and 6c, vebiasts the angle . 
at the pew b, donk Tete eee 
Z me 








. Y 
"bees 
and on them let the femicircles ae 4, 6 fc, with a proper centre and 
interval be defcribed ; becaufe, therefore, the femicircles are equal, 
they fhall have a mutual congruence, and the angle e 4 a, is equal 
to the angle f 4c, and a 4 fis common: the whole right angle, there 
fore, is equal to the lunular, i.e. to ed /, and yet the lunular is not 
aright angle. Inthe fame manner, if the angle a 4 c fhould be ob- 
tufe or acute, a lunular angle may be fhewn equal to it (for this is 
that genus of curvilinear angles which agrees with fuch as are reéti- 
linear), only this is tobe obferved, that in a right and obtufe angle, 
it is requifite to add the middle angle, which is contained by the line 
ab, and the circumference 4 f; but in an acute angle to take this 
away: for the right line c 4, in thefe cafes, cuts the circumference 
6¢  Thetruth of which, will be evident from the following figures : 


@ 
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And hence, it appears, that all right angles are mutually equal to 
each other, and that not every thing equal to a right angle, is con- 
fequently a right ang'e: for if it be not reGilinear, how can it be 


called right. But it is alfo manifeft from this Petition, that angular 


rectitude is allied to equality, inthe fame manner as acutenefs and ob- 
tufenefs are related-to inequality. For reGtitude and equality, as alfo 
fimilitude, are of the fame co-ordination, (for each exifts under 
bound). but acutenefs and obtufenefs, as alfo diflimilitude, are of 
the fame feries with inequality. For they are all produced from dound 
and infinite... Hence fome, regarding the quantity of angles, fay, 
that a right angle is equal to a right: but others, confidering their qua- 
lity, affirm that one is fimilar toanother. For fimilitude in qualities 
is the fame as equality in quantities. 
We. Ja 

If a right line falling upon two right lines, makes the 
internal angles towards the fame part lefs than two right, 
thofe right lines, if infinitely produced, fhall coincide in that 
part, in which the angles lefs than two right, are placed. 


This ought to be entirely blotted out fromthe numberof Petitions, 
for it is a theorem including many doubts, which Ptolemy in one of 
his books propofes to folve; but it requires in its demonftration both 
many definitions and theorems ; and Euclid alfo exhibits its converfe 
asatheorem. But perhaps fome, from an erroneous conception, may 
think that this fhould be placed among the petitions, as that which 
produces credibility of itfelf, refpe@ting the inclination of right lines, 
on account of the diminution of two right angles. To fuch as thefe, 
Geminus rightly anfwers, that from the authors of this. fcience, we 
learn not entirely to give credit to imaginative probabilities, for the 
purpofe of accomplifhing geometrical reafons: for it is fimilar (fays 
Ariftotle) to require demronftrations from a rhetorician, and patiently 
liften to a geometrician, difputing from probability. And Simmeas 
in the Phedo of Plato, fays, ‘1 know that thofe who demonftrate 


_ from appearances, are vain.” Hence, in the prefent inftance, it is 


true and neceflary that right lines fhould incline, while right angles 
are diminifhed: but this, that the inclining lines, while they are more 
: C2 and 
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_ more produced, fhould at length coincide, is probable, but not né- 
ceflary, unlefs fome reafon demonftrates that this is true in right lines: 
for there are certain lines infinitely inclining, and never coinciding, and 
though this appears incredible and admirable, yet it is true, and has 
been obferved in other forms of a line. Is it therefore poffible that 
this can be accomplifhed in right lines which takes place in others? — 
For before we procure .conviction of this, from demonftration, the 
‘properties exhibited in other lines moleft the phantafy by the contrary 
images they produce. But if the reafons doubting againft the coin- 
«idence of lines are very ftrong, ought we not much more to expel 
this improbable and irrational fuppofition from our do@trine? And 
‘thus it appears that a demonftration is to be fought for of the prefent 

a ‘theorem, and that it is foreign from the property of Petitions: but 

- how it is to be demonftrated, and by what reafons the objedtions 

: ' urged againft it are to be removed, we fhall fhew in our comment on 

a the propoiition, where it is ufed by the inftitutor of the elements as 

‘manifeft. For then it will beneceflary to exhibit its evidence, fince 

- rit does not prefent itfelf to our view with indemonftrable clearnefs, 

a | but becomes manifeft through the medium of eee alone. 


‘Sa | | AXIOMS. 
‘Things which are equal to the fame, .are equal to one 
another. 

: i. , 
If equals ‘be added to equals, the wholes are equal. 
Il. | Ref 
If equals be taken from equals, the remainders are equal. 
. IV. ! Bais 
If equals are added to unequals, the wholes are unequal. 
| V. | 
Jf equals be taken from unequals, the remainders are unequal. 
VI. 
Things which are double of the fame, are — to one. 
another. 





. & 
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VII. 
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Things which are halves of the fame, are equal to one a 
: ~¢ another. | 7 ge 
ees 3) | Pee | i 
Things w hich coincide with each other, are mutually on Se 
IX. » 
The whole is greater than its part. 
| eo 


Two right lines cannnot comprehend fpace. 


Thefe are the things which, according’to the opinion of all men, 
are called indemonftrable axioms, fo far as their certainty is admitted 
by all, and no one difputes their evidence. For propofitions alfo are 
often fimply called axioms, of whatever kind they“may be, whether 
they are immediately proper, or require fome declaration ; and the 
Stoics, indeed, are accuftomed to call every fimple enunciative fpeech ; 
an axiom: and when they write on dialeétic arts, they fay that they 
difcourfe on axioms. But fome, diftinguifhing more accurately axioms 
from other propofitions, give this appellation to a propofition imme- 
diate, and producing credibility of itfelf, on account of its evidence : 
as alfo Ariftotle and geometricians themfelves affirm. For, accord- 
ing to the opinion of thefé, an axiom is the fame as a common con- 
ception. By no means, therefore, muft we praife Apollonius the geo- 
metrician, who writ (as it appears) demonftrations of axioms, becaufe 
he performs the very oppofite to Euclid: for he, indeed, enumerates 
that which is demonftrable among Petitions ; ; but Apationiis endea- 
vours to find out demonftrations of indemonftrables. But thefe na- 
turally differ from each other, and the genus of the fciences is differ- 
nt: I mean of the things which take place about immediate propofi - 
tions, which are entirely fubje&t to our knowlege, on account of 
their evidence; and of things which ufe demonfirations, which re- | = 
ceive principles from them; and which, when received, they orderly 
employ in their proper conclufions. But that the demonftration of 
_ the firftaxiom, which Apollonius -perfuades himfelf he has invented, 
poffefles a medium, not more known, but more dubious than the con - 
i *  ¢lufion 
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clufion may be known by any one from a flight infpeftion. For let 
({fays he) abe equal to 4, and dtoc, I fay that @ alfo is equal to ¢. f 





| c 

For fince @ is equal to 4, it occupies the fame place as 4. And be- 
caufe 4 is equal toc, it occupies the fame place as c; and fo a occu- 
pies the fame place as ¢, they are therefore equal, Now i in this de- 
monftration it is requifite that two things muft be previoufly affumed; 

oe one, that things occupying the fame place, are mutually equal; but 
a the other, that things occupying the fame place, with the fame thing, 
. mutually occupy the fame place: but thefe are evidently more obfcure 
ae than the prefent axiom. For it is proper to enquire how are thing, 
which fill the fame place equal, according to the whole, or according 
| to a part; or according to a figure of fpeech: hence we muft by 
V7 no means admit a tranfition to place,* which is more unknown than 
the 


* The nature of place has been a fubje&t of much curious and deep fpeculation to the Peripa- 
tetic and Platonic philofophers, as may be feenin the very valuable Commentaries of Simplicius 
onAriftotle’s Phyfics ; fo that Proclus does not affirm without reafon, that place is more obfcure 
than the natures it contains. But as the opinion of our philofopher, concerning place, is fo ad- 
mirably profound, fubtle, and remarkable, I perfuade myfelf the following tranflation from the 
fourth book of Simplicius on the Phyfics, containing his fentiments at large on this fubjeét, will 
not be unacceptable to the liberal Englifh reader. ¢*Proclus (fays Simplicius) having proved 
from the arguments of Ariftotle, that place is neither matter nor form, concludes, that it isa 
certain interval :” after which, he reafons as follows. ‘* This interval then, is either, nothing or 
fomething ; and if nothing, local motion will confift in a tranfition from nothing to nothing ; 
but all motion fubfifts according 10 fomething. Butif it ought to be called fomething, it is 

either corporeal or incorporeal ; and if incorporeal, an abfurdity will enfue ; for it is neceflary 

that place fhould be equal to the thing placed. But how can body, and that which is incor- 

poreal be equal? For equal is found in quantities, and efpecially in thofe of a fimilar kind, as 

lines are equal to lines, fuperficies to fuperficies, and bodies to bodies: place, therefore, is 

| - body, if it be acertain interval; but if body, it is either moveable or immoveable; and if 
moveable, in whatever manner it may be moved, it muft neceflarily be moved according to place, 

lo 
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the natures it contains ; for the invention of its effence is difficult and 
ambiguous. That we may avoid prolixity, therefore, all axioms are 
to be delivered as things immediate and felf-manifeft, fince they are of 
themfelves known and credible; for he who brings demonftration to 
things the moft manifeft, does not confirm their truth, but diminithes 
the evidence we poffefs in the untaught and innate conceptions of the 
foul: but this is to be received concerning axioms, as a judgment of 
their peculiarity ; and that all of them are of the common kind of the 
i mathematical fciences; and that each of them is faid to be verified, 


~~ “e*8iss 


= a 


fo that place again will require another place, which is impoflible, as was alfo evident to Aniftotle 
and Theophraftus ; for Ariftotle fays, that a veflél is a moveable place, but place an immove- 
able veffel, becaufe place is naturally immoveable. But if ic be immoveable, it is cither indivifi- 
ble, which cannot be divided by the bodies entering its receptacle, fince one body cannot pene- 
trate another ; or it is divifible, as air and water are divided by the bodies entering into their 


1 yielding natures; but if it be divifible, the whole being diffected or divided, the divided parts 
will be moved on each fide, and place will be the firft mutable, fince its parts are moved; but 
, we have demonttrated that it is immoveable. Again, the parts being feparated, we alk where 


that which is divided betakes itfelf; for there muft be again given or inveftigated another inter- 
val, intervening between the divided parts, which may receive and be placed together with 
that which is divided ; and this will be the cafe, in nfinitum. Place, therefore, is an indi- 
vifible body ; and if an indivifible body, either material, or deftitute of matter : but if material 
f ) it will not be indivifible, for it is requifite that all material bodies, when permeated by ather 
material bodies, fhould be divided by them, as is the cafe with our bodies when they fall into 
water. Butimmaterials alone refift all divifion and this from a neceflity of nature ; for every 
body deftitute of matter is void of paffion; but every thing which is divided likewife fuffers, 
Since divifion is a certain affection of bodies, which extirpates and deftroys their unity and con- 
: nection; for that which is continuous, fo far as continuous fuffers no other affection or molefta- 
# ee tion than fection, which deftroys and takes away its continuity. That we may therefore colle ~ 
| together what we have feparately demonftruted, place is an immoveable indivifible body, defii- 
tute of matter. And if this be admitted, it is evident that it isa body by. far lefs material then 
the reft, and indeed lefs than the matter contained in things which are moved. Hence, if 
light is the mofl fimple of thefe (for fire is more incorporeal than the other e‘ements, and fire ig. 
lucid) it will be manifeft, that fince light is the purett among the reft, light will be place. 
. Conceive, therefore, two fpheres, of which one is compofed from many bodies, and the othet 
met of light alone, and let beth be of equal bulk ; then, by eftablithing the fphere of light, to- 
. gcther with the centre, and giving the compofite fphere a revolution in the circum{ctibing 


‘es {phere of light, you will perceive the world moved in immoveable light, and according to its 

} whole extenfion, immoveable, fimilarto place, but moved according to its parts, becaufe thefe 
‘ are lefs than place.” Now, from this demonftration of Proclus, it follows by a neceflary con- 
7} ~  fequence, fince contraries are contained under the fame genus that darknefs, if it be any thing 
mi pofitive, is the moft material of all bodies; and hence, the moft materisl natures will partici- 


pate the moft of darknefs, as indeed, is evident in the elements of earth and water. It likewife 
follows that whatever exifts in perfect darknefs, exiits out of corporeal place, which, however 
- paradoxical, is perhaps, no lefs true than wonderful to conceive. 
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not only in magnitudes, but alfo in numbers, and motions, and 
times : and this indeed is neceflary. For equal and unequal, the 
whole and part, and the more and the lefs, are common to difcreet and 
continued quantities. The contemplation, therefore, which is con- 
verfant with times and motions, numbers and magnitudes, requires’ 
all thefe, as things evi'ent by their own intrinfic light; and.in all of 
them both thatis true, which fays, ¢+ings equal to the fame, are equal 
to cne another ; as likewife each of the axioms we have aflumed : but as. 
théy exift in common, each fcience ufes them according to its proper 
matter, and one indeed, as in magnitudes; but another, as in numb- 
ers ; and another, as in times ;. and after this manner in each fcience, 
the conclufions become peculiar and appofite, though the axioms are: 

/common. Befides, it is likewife requifite not to contraé the number 
of thefe to the leaft, as is done by Heron, who only eftablithes three: 
axioms ; for this alfo is an axiom, the whole is greater than its part, 
and the geometrician every where aflumes this in his demonftrations ;_ 
as alfo, that things which mutually coincide, are equal; for this is em- 
ployed with advantage in the folution of the fourth Propofitioa. Nor 
is it proper to join fome with others, of which fome are proper to the 
geometric matter, as ¢hat two right lines cannot comprehend fpace,. 
(fince axioms are, as we have faid, of a common kind) ; but others 
are confequent to things eftablithed, as that which fays, things double 
of the fame, are egual. For this is confequent to the axiom, affirm- 
ing, that 7f to equals you add equals, the wholes are equal, Ance things 
equal to the half, becaufe they aflume the half, become double to the 
fame, and mutually equal, on account of an equal addition: and ac— 

“cording to this reafon, not only the doubles, but alfo the triples, and 
all multiples of the fame quantity will appear equal. But with thefe 
axioms, Pappus fays, that certain others are to be claffed, as 7funeguals: 
are added to equals, the excefs of the whole, wilt be equal to the excefs of 
the adjunéts. And onthe contrary, if equals are added to unequals, the . 
excefs Of the wholes is equal to the exce/s or difference of the unequals 
themfelves. And thefe alfo are manifeft from themfelves, yet they 


may 
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may be made manifeft as follows. Let-a2 be Pa to A and | add to 


<3} Pipa sss rp e | ; 
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each the unequals ¢ ¢, but let c be greater than d by ¢, and the re- 
mainder be J; becaufe, therefore, @ is equal to 4, and alfo #3 tod; af 


will be equal todd. For ‘if equals are added to equals, the weituies 


are equals: a c, therefore, exceeds 4 d,/ ye only, by which alone 
cexceedsd. Again, cand dare unequals, to which, let the equals 
aand é be added, and let ¢ be the excefs of c, above d, and the re- 
mainder be J; becaute, therefore, ais equal td 4, and Ato d af wilk 


‘be equal to 4d; the whole, therefore, ac, will exceed 5d, by e 


only, by which c alfo exceeds d. Thefe, therefore, are confe- 
quent to the aforefaid axioms, and are, not undefervedly, in many 
copies, - omitted. But whatever others he adds to thefe, have been 
previoufly affumed by definitions, to which they are confequent. As. 
for example: that. all the parts of a plane and a right line mutually 
agree ; for things placed i in their extremities, poffefs a natu : of this. 
ki nd; and that.a point divides.a line, but a line a fuperficies, and a fu- 
perficies a folid. For all things are divided by the natures by which 
they are proximately bounded ; and that infinite fubfifis in magnitudes, 
b DY “addition and diminution, But according to Capacity only, in both thee 
refpeéts : for every thing continuous may be infinitely divided and i in~ 
creafed. But, as we have fummarily fpoken concerning thefe, it re- 


‘mains that we confider things confequent to principles; for thus far 


principles extend themfelves. But of thofe who oppofe geometry, 
fome very much doubt concerning principles, endeavouring to fhew 
that the terms have no fubfiftence, whofe arguments, indeed, afe 

Vou. If, 1 tens Sab a known 
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known in common, who endeavour to take away all fcience, and, 


like hoftile foes from a foreign region, demolifh the fruits and fe- 
cundity of philofophy, as is the cafe with the Pyrrhonian philofophers ; 


but others only propofe to themfelves the fubverfion of geometrical 


principles, as the Epicureans. Others, again, admitting the princi- 
ples, affirm, that things confequent to the principles cannot be: de- 
monfirated, unlefs fomething elfe is granted, which was not pre- 
vioufly affumed in the principles. Zeno exercifed this mode of con- 
tradition, who was a Sidonian by birth, but of the Epicurean fea, 
againft whom Poffidonius wrote an entire book, exhibiting the whole 
of his imbecile opinion ; and thus much may fuffice for the difference 
of ominions concerning principles. We fhall fhortly confider the 
troublefome objection cf Zeno: but now, after we have briefly re- 
fumed the confideration of theorems and problems, their difference, 
and the divifions they receive, we fhall proceed to an expofition of 
the things exhibited by the inftitutor of the elements, gathering the 
more beautiful obfervations upon the propofitions found in the writ- 
ings of the antients, and contra€ting the infinite prolixity of their dif. 


courfes ; but delivering fuch things as are more artificial, and full of © 


methods producing fcience, dwelling more on an accurate treatife of 
things than on the variety of cafes and aflumptions, to which young 
men, for the moft part, eagerly incline. ) 


PROPOSITION I. Prostem. 
Upon a given terminated right line to defcribe an equila 
teral triangle. 


Since all fcience is two-fold, and one is converfant about immediate 


propofitions, but another about things, which are exhibited and pro-— 


vided from the propofitions, and univerfally about-the confequents to 
principles; this, again, divides itfelf in geometrical difcourfes, into 


the folution of problems, and the invention of theorems. And prob-=_ 


lems, indeed, geometry denominates things in which it propofes to 
procure, manifeft, and fabricate that, which, in a certain refpeé, 
has no exiftence ; but it calls theorems, things in which it appoints to 

perceive, 
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perceive, know, and demonftrate that which either exifts, or does not 
exift. For problems command us to undertake the origin, pofitions, 
applications, defcriptions, infcriptions, circumn{criptions, coaptations, 
and contaéts of figures, and every thing of this kind: but theorems 
endeavour ‘to procure our aflent to fymptoms, and things effentially 
inherent in the fubjeGts of geometry, and to convince by demonftra- 
tions. For geometry difcourfes concerning every obje@t of enquiry, 
which is poflible to be effected, referring fome things to problems, 
but others to theorems; fince it enquires concerning the what, ina 
two-fold refpe&t: for it either feeks for the reafon and intelligence of 
the thing ; or for intelligence, and the eilence of the fubje&. I fay, 


for example, as when it requires what a line of fimilar parts may be > 


for in an enquiry of this kind, it either defires to find the definition 
of fuch a line, as, that a line of fimilar parts 1s that which has all its 
parts agreeing with all; or to receive the fpecies of lines of fimilar 
parts, as that it is either right, or circular, or a cylindric helix. Be- 
fides, prior to this, it enquires, by itfelf, concerning the 7/,; and this 
efpecially in its determinations, agitating, whether the object of its 
enquiry is poflible or impoffible, what place it poflefles, and in how 
many ways. It likewife feeks concerning the what kind ; for when it 
confiders the effential accidents of a triangle, circle, and parallels, it 
is manife(t, that in fuch cafes it feeks after the what kind; but many 
have thought that geometry very little contemplated the caufe, and 
the why. And of this opinion is Amphinomus, led by the decifions 


of Ariftotle :, but (fays Geminus) an enquiry into thefe may be found 


in geometry. For does it not belong to geometry to enquire for what 
caufe infinite equilateral multangles may be infcribed in circles, but 
to defcribe folid equilateral and equiangular multangles, and con- 
ftructed from fimilar planes, in fpheres, is impoffible? To whom 
does an inveftigation of this kind belong, except to a geometrician ? 
When, therefore, to geometricians the fyllogifm is by an impoffibility, 
_ they alone defire to find the fymptom; but when by a principal de- 
monftration, then again if the demonftrations are in that which is 
particular or partial, the caufe is not yet manifeft; but if in that 
which is univerfal, and in all fimilars, the w/y becomes immediately 
manifeft;: and thus much concerning objects of enquiry. 

rie) D2 But 








the epilogie, or conclufion, is again converted to the propofition, by 
confirming that which is exhibited. And fo many, indeed, are all 


_ qui§te that the thing fought for fhould’be previoufly known, and that 
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But every problem and theorem which receives its compleion Satay: 
its own perfect parts, ought to poffefs in itfelf all the : following parts: 
propofition, | expofition, determination, contruction, demonftration, and, : 
conclufion. But of thefe, propo/ition informs us what the object of en-. 
quiry is from a given datum; for a perfe& propofition is compofed — 
from both; but expofition receiving the datum effentially, prepares for 
the queftion. Again, determination feparately explains the thing 
fought for according to the what; but con/firuétion adds to the datum 
what is wanting to the invefligation of the thing fought; and demon-_ 
firation {kilfully collé&s the propofition from the conceffions,. But 


the parts of problems and theorems; but propofition, demonfiratians 
and conclufion, are efpecially neceflary, and exift in all; for it is re- 


this fhould be fhewn by proper mediums, and that what is exhibited — 
fhould be concluded ; and it is not poffible that any one of thefe three 
can be wanting; but the reft are, indeed, received in many places; 
but in many, becaufe they produce no utility, are omitted. For des — 
termination and expofition are not found in the problem, which fays, 
to confirutt an ifofceles triangle; which will have each of the angles at the 
bafe double of the other; but confiruétion has frequently no fubfiftence _ 
in many theorems, the demonflration being fufficient to exhibit the * 
thing propofed from the data, without any addition. When, there-— 
fore, fhatl we fay that expo/ition fails, when no datum is given in a 
propofition? Becaufe, though prepxition, for the moft part, is -di- 
vided into datum, and the thing fought for, yet this is not always the 
cafe; but fometimes +e thing fought for, alone affirms that which 
it is requifite to know or effe&, as in the aforefaid problem 3. for it - 
does not previoully fay from what datum it is requifite to conftrué& 
an ifofceles triangle, which fhall have each of the angles at ‘the bafe, 
double of the remaining'one; but that it is required to effe@ this, . 
And here, indeed, the admiffion of the propofition takes place from ~ 
things previouflly known; for we muft know the meaning of the 
terms 7/ofceles, equal and double (ince this, as Ariftotle obferves, is 
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the property of all ratiocinative difcipline*), yet nothing is fubje@ed? 


to us as in other problems, as in that which fays, to tie a given ter- 
minated right line. For here the right line is given, but we are or- 
dered to divide it into two parts; and the datum is feparately deter- 
mined:from the obje& of enquiry. When, therefore, a propolition 
has both of thefe, then alfo determination and expoftion are found; 
but when the datum is deficient, thefe alfo fail, fince txpof:tion and 


| determination belong to the datum: for this will be the fame with the 
propofition. Indeed, what elfe do we fay, when determining inthe 


aforefaid problem, unlefs that it is requifite to find an ifofceles of this 
kind? But fuch was the propofition: if then the propofition has. 
neither this datum, nor thing fought, expofition will, indeed, be filent, 


becaufe there is no datum ; but detcrmination will be neglected, left. 
_.it fhould become the fame with the propofition : : but you may find 


many other problems of this kind, efpecially in. arithmetic, and in 
the tenth book of thefe Elements, as, to find a medium comprehending 
two right lines commenfurablein power, and every thing of this kind. 


But every datum may be given in thefe four modes, either in por 
Jfition, or proportion, in magnitude or form; for a point, indeed, is 


given in pofition only, but a line and the reft in all the four. Thus, 


when we fay, #0 bi/ect a given reétilineal angle, we declare the {pecies . 


of the angle given, as that it is right lined, left we fhould alfo feek 


— to bife& a curvilinear angle by the fame methods. But when we fay, 
_ from the greater of two unequal right lines, to cut off a part equal tothe 
_ defi, the lines are given in magnitude; for the lefs and the more, — 


finite and infinite, are the proper predications of magnitude. But 
when we fay, that #f four magnitudes are proportional, they fhall be 


alfo alternately proportional, the fame proportion is given in the four 


magnitudes: but when it is requifite, from a given point to place a 
right line equal to a grven right line, then the point is given in po- 


-_ fition. From whence, fince pofition may be various, conftruétion 


alfo. receives variety ; for the point is given either without the right 


line, or in the right line, and in the extremity, or without the ex-_ 


” See Section som of the Differtation, i in Vol. I . of this work. 
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tremity of the right line. Since, therefore, a datum has a four-fold Fs 
acceptation, it is manifeft, that expofition a‘fo is four-fold; but 
fometimes it connects’twe or three modes. Again, we find that de- 
monittration fometimes poflefles things proper to demonftration, ex- 
hibiting the thing fought for from mediate definitions; for this is the 
perfection of demonftration, but that fometimes it argues from certain — 
figns. And it ought not to be concealed, that geometrical difcourfes 
have every where that which is neceflary, on account of the fubjec&t 
matter, but are not every where perfected by demonftrative methods. 
For when, becaufe te external angle of a triangle is equal to the twa 
internal and oppefite ones, itis fhewn, that the three internal angles of 
the triangle are equal to two right, how is this demonftration from the 
caufe? And is not a fign the medium in this cafe? For the external 
angle not yet exifting, fince the internal angles exift, they are equal 
to two right, fince it isa triangle, though the fide is not produced ; 
but when, by a defcription of circles, the triangle, which is confti- 
tuted, is fhewn to be equilateral, the apprehenfion takes place from 
the caufe. For we fay, that the fimilitude and equality of the cir- 
cles is the caufe of the triangles equality with refpeé to its fides. | 
ia But geometrical difcourfes are likewife accuftomed to make the con- 
clufion, in a certain refpect, two-fold. And this, when they ex- 
hibit things agreeable to the data, and reafon univerfally, recurring 
from a particular conclufion to that which is univerfal ; for when they 
do not ufe the property of the fubjects, but placing the data before 
our eyes, defcribé an angle or right line, they think that which is 
concluded in this, is to be concluded in every thing fimilar: they 
pafs on therefore to wzzver/a/, left we fhould think that the conclufion 
is particular. But their tranfition is effe@ed in the beft manner, fince 
they employ, in demonftration, the things placed, not confidered as 
fuch, but confidered as fimilar to others: for it is not becaufe fuch a 
particular angle is propofed that they effect a bipartite feGion, but 
becaufe it is rectilineal only. But quantity, is indeed, proper to the 
propofed angle; but’reétilineal is common to all right lines : let then 
the given angle be aright one. If therefore, we receive rectitude in 
the demonfiration, we cannot pafs to every fpecies of right lines ; but 
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if we do not fubjoin its reQitude, or being right angled, but alone. 


confider its being rectilineal, the difcourfe may be adapted to all right 
lined angles ; and all that we have previoufly obferved we may con- 


template in this firft problem. For that it is a problem, is evident,. 


fince it commands us to conftru& an equilateral triangle : but propof- 
tion in this, confifts from a datum and thing fought. For a terminated 
right line is given, but it is exguzred how an equilateral triangle may 
be conftructed upon it, and the datum indeed precedes, but the thing 
fought follows; fo that we may fay, by conjoining the two, if zhere 
be a terminated right lime, it 1s poffible-to confiruct upon it an equilateral! 
triangle; for a triangle cannot be conftructed without thc exiftence of 


a right line, fince it is comprehended by right lines ; nor upon an un-. 


limited line, for an angle cannot be conftructed unlefs it is made on 
one point, but in an infinite line there can be no extremity or bound- 


ing point. But after propofition, expofition follows, as, /et there be 


given a terminated right line. And here we may {fee that expoftion 
alone pronounces the datum, but by no means fubjoins the thing 
fought ; but after this we fhall find determination : it is required upon 


the given terninated right line to confiruGt an equilateral triangle; and 


here we may obferve that determination is in a certain refpet, the 
caufe of attention, for it makes us more attentive to the demonftra- 
tion, by pronouncing the thing fought, as expofition caufes us to be 
more docile, by placing the datum before our eyes. Again, after de- 
termination, con/fruction follows, from one extremity of the right line, 
as acentre, but with the remainder as an interval, let a circle be de- 
feribed. And again, with the other extremity, as a centre, and with 
the fame interval, let a circle be defcribed; and from the common point 
of the feétions of the circles, to the extremities of the right line, let right 
lines be continued. And here we may obferve, that Petitions are ufed 
in the conftruction, this for one, from every point to every point, fo 
draw a right line; and-alfo this, with every centre and interval 


to defcribe a circle; for univerfally Petitions are the fources of 
utility to conffructions, but Axioms to demon/irations ; demonfiration — 


therefore follows, decaufe, then each extremity of the given right line ts 
the centre of the circle furrounding it, the right line which reaches to the 
common 
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that the conclufion is problematical ; 


- . and*thiis,_m this one problem, we have exercifed and made perfpicu- 
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common fttion is equal to he given right line; hence, hed aut 
extremity of the right line is the centre of its containing thicken 
“line reaching to the common fetion of the circles, is alfo equal aie civen 
line. And the admonition of thefe, is derived from the a 
the circle, which fays, that a// Lines from the centre to the circumference — 
are equal, Each of thefe lines, therefore, is equal to the fame; but _ 
things equal to the fame, are equal amang themfelves, by the firtt axiom. — 
The three right lines, therefore, are mutually equal; hence, upon 
this given right line an equilateral triangle ts conftruéted; and this, ine i 
deed, is the firlt conc/ufion which follows the expofition. But‘after a 

‘this, that univerfal one, upon a given right line, therefore an equilateral .°— 
triangle is conftrutied : for whether you make the line double of the» | 
one now propofed, or triple; or receive any one greater or lefs, the = 
fame confiruGions and demonftrations will accord But to thefe he 
adds the particle which was required to be done, thewing from hence, — 

; for in theorems, he adds the 
particle which was required to be fhewn; the former announcing the: 
produQion of fomething, but this the oftenfion and invention of a — 
thing required. He therefore fubjoins this to the conclufions, for the 
_ ‘purpofe of thewing that every part of the propofition is accomplithed — Oh 
by this means, uniting the end with the beginning, and imitating in- ~ Ss! 
telle& convolved, and again-returning to its peicsinib, But hedoes 
not always add the fame, but’ fometimes the pariicle which was ree FR. 
guired to be done, and fometimes the particle: which was requtred to be 

hewn, on account of the difference between problems and theorems = 
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ous allthis variety of confiderations. But the reader ought to make 
a fimilar enquiry in the reft; inveftigating what propofitions receive 
thefe leading properties, and in what they are omitted. Likewife in 
how many ways a datum is given, and from what _principles we re= 
ceive either conflructions or demonftrations ; for a per{picacious con= 
templation of thefe affords no (mall exercife and meditation of acer 
metrical difcourfes. 

But here it is neceffary that we fhould briefly determine the nature 
of ajfumption, cafe, corollary, inflarce, (evsacis) and induction, ‘They 


fay 





6 








affumed in the conftru€tion of another propofition, affirming at 


- the fame time that the demonftration of fuch a propofition is com- 


pofed from fo many afumptions, But alfumption, properly confidered 
by thofe who are converfant in geometry, is a propofition indi- 
gent of credibility ; for when either in conftru€tion or demonftration 


_ we affume any thing which has not been exhibited, but requires a reafon 


for its admiffion, then that which is aflumed, as of itfelf ambiguous, 
being confidered as worthy of enquiry, we call an a/fumption; and 
this differs from Petition and Axiom, becaufe it is demonftrable, but 
they are aflumed without demonftration, for the purpofe of giving 
credibility to others. But the beft aid in the invention of a/umptions, 
is an aptitude of cogitation; for we may fee many naturally acute in 
folutions, and difcovering them without any method, as was the cafe 
with our Cratiftus, who was adapted to the inveftigation of a thing 
fought from the firft and fhorteft methods poffible ; and had a na- 
tural promptitude for invention; but there are neverthelefs certain 
moft excellent methods delivered, one which reduces the thing fought, 
by refolution to its explored principle, which, as they fay, Plato de- 
livered to Leodamas, and from which he is reported to have been the 
inventor of many things in geometry: but the fecond is that which 
has a power of divifion; becaufe it diftributes the propofed genus into. 
articles, but affords an occafion of demontftration, by an ablation of 
other things from the propofed confruation. And this likewife is 

praifed by Plato, as that which affords affiftance to all fciences ; but 

the third is that which by adeduétion to an impofMibility, does not of 
itfelf thew the thing fought, but confutes its oppofite, and difcovers 

the truth by accident; and thus far is the contemplation of affumption 

extended. But ca/? enunciates different modes of conftru€tion, and 

the mutation of .pofition, points, or lines, fuperficies, or folids be-. 
ing tranfpofed ; and in fine, all its variety is beheld about defcription : 

hence, itis all> called cafe, becaufe i it is the tranfpofition of conftruc- 


_tion. Again, Corsllary is affirmed, indeed, of certain problems, as 


the Corollaries which are afcribed to Euclid ; but Corollary is properly 


predicated, when, from the things demonftrated, a certain unexpected 


theorem appears, which on this account tliey have denominated Co- 
Vou. i, i | roll :ry,, 
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fay therefore that affumption is often predicated of every propofition | 
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sence ; but infiance impedes the whole paflage of the difcourfe, either 4 
oppofing the conftru@ion or the demonftration : and here it is not ne- 


“infiance, and convié its employer of falfehood. Laftly, indution is a ite 


‘known orcompared, the thing propofed is alfo perfpicuous. For ex- 


ingenuity refpecting appellations ; and thus much for thefe. 


' angle, therefore, is the beft among triangles, and is particularly al- 
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rollary;, as acertain pitti: exceeding the intention of demonftrative fe 







ceffary, that as he who propofes a cafe, ought to fhew the propotibin met re 
true ; fo he who propofes an inffance: but it is requifite to deflroy ie 64% 







franfition fro one problem or theorem to another, which being 







ample : when the duplication of the cube is inveftigated, geometri- 
cians transfer the queftion into another to which this is confequent, 
i. e. the invention of two mean prop-rtionals, and afterwards they en- | 
quire how between two given right lines two means may be ‘found. 
But Hippocrates Chius is reported to have been the firft inventor of — k. 

geometrical induction ; who alfo made a quadrangle equal.to a lunula, bee 
and invented many other things in geometry, and excelled all in his" 












But let us return to the propofed problem : that an equilateral tri- 






lied to a circle, having all lines from the centre to the circumference 
equal, and one fimple line for its external bound, is manifeft to every — 
one; but the partial comprehenfion of two circles in this problem, 
feems to exhibit in images how things which depart from principles, 
receive from them perfection, identity, and equality. For after this 
manner, things moving in a right line, roll round ina circle, on ac- 
count of continual generation ; and fouls themfelves, fince they are 
indued with tranfitive intelleQions, refemble by reftitutions and cir- 
cumvolutions, the ftable energy of intellect. The zoogonic or vivific 
fourttain of fouls too, is faid to be contained by two intelle&s. If, 
therefore, a circle is an image of the effence of intelle€t, but a tri- 
angle of the firft foul, on account of the equality and fimilitude of 
angles and fides; this is very properly exhibited by circles, fince an 
equilateral triangle is included in their comprehenfion. But. if alfo 
every foul proceeds from intelle&t, and to this finally returns and par- 
ticipates intelle& in a two-fold refpedt ; ; on this account alfo it will be 
proper that a triangle, fince it is the fymbol of the triple eflence of 
I fouls, 
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fouls, fhould receive its ng comprehended by 1 two circles. But 


5ete "ve 


phantafy, recall into our anit the nature of things. And here, 
becaufe fome obje& to the conflitution of an equilateral triangle, 
thinking by this means to overthrow the whole of geometry, let us 
briefly anfwer and confute them. Zeno then, whom we. have men- 
tioned before, fays, that if any one admits the principles of geometry, 
yet he will not obtain from,common confent, things confequent to 


- the principles, while this is not admitted, -that there are not the fame 


fegments of two right lines: for unlefs this is given an equilateral tri- 
angle cannot be conftruéted. For let there be (fays he) a right line 
a6, upon which an ect acted triangle i is to be conftruted. 


ie 





But let circles be defcribed, and from their common feétion let the 
right lines c ea, ce 6, be extended, having the common ferment c e. 
‘It will therefore happen, that the lines extended from the common 
fe&tion, will be equal to the given line a 4, and yet the fides of the 
triangle will not be alfo equal, but two will be lefs than the remainder, 
thatis, than a 4. -And fo this not being conftitutéd, neither can the 
reft be conftruéted. Can then (fays Zeno) the reft follow, though the 
principles are given, unlefs this alfo is previoufly received, that there 
areno common fegments either of circles or of right lines? Againft 
this objeGion then, we muft affirm in the firft place, that it was in a 


certain refpe&t previoufly underftood, that two right lines have, no 


common fegment. For the definition of a right line comprehends. 
this property, fince that is a right line which is equally fituated between 
its bounding points; and the equality of the interval between the 
points to the right line, caufes that which joins the points to be one, 
age the thorteft line; fo that if any one adapts it to another line,, 
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a ing to its remaining part; for fince it is conftituted in its ext: nities Were 
ae = : becaufe it is the thorteft line, it is neceflary that thet hould ae 
fall on the whole. But again, this was manifeftly received in the Pe- 
_ pag “titions: for the Petition which fays, that a terminated right line’ miay a 
| be produced flraight forwards, perfpicuoufly fhews that the produced _ 
‘Tine ought to be one, and produced by one motion ; but if any one | 
| . -is defirous to receive a demonftration of this sdfirevplices let, if Aol 
iNSte - “fible, a 6 be the common fegment of ac anda d, and with the ceny 
| ) “s | | H 
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tre 4, and interval 4 d, let the circle acd bedefcribed ; becaufe there- _ 
at fore the right line @ 4c, is drawn through the centre, @ fc isa fe- 
eee smicircle ; and becaufe the right line a2 4 d likewife is drawn through 
ia the*centre, aed is a femicircle. The femicircles, therefore, @ if re « 
; aed, are equal to each other, which is impofiible. But againft ‘this. 
Ca - demonftration Zeno will perhaps fay, that it is likewife requifite to 
demonftrate that the diameter bifeéts the circle, becaufe we previoufly 
affume that theré is nota common fegment of two circumferences: 
Thus too we take for granted, that one circumference coincides’ with 
another, or if it dees not coincide, that it either falls externally or in- 
ae _ternally. But nothing hinders (he will fay) that the whole may not 
coincide with the whole, but according to fome part. But to this 
Poffidonius rightly anfwers, who laughs at the acute Epicurean, as 
) if confcious that though the circumferences do not coincide according 
z | to a part, yet the demonftration will fucceed ; for according to that 
part.in which they do net coincide, the one will fall within, and the 
* | other without, and the fame abfurdities will follow when right lines 
‘ are extended from the centre to the external circumference; for thofe. 
from 
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from the centre will be equal, as. well the greater which i is drawn to 
the external, as the lefs which is extended to the internal circle; 
either therefore the whole will coincide with the whole, and they will 


be equal; or coinciding according to a part, it will alternately vary 


according to the remainder, or no part will coincide with no part; 
and in this cafe it either falls within or without : but of this, enough. 
But Zeno alfo condemns the following demonftration of this particu- 
lar: Let @ 4 be the common fegment of two right lines ac, ad, and 
let 6 e be erected at right angles to ac, the angle e¢ 4 c, therefore, is a 


F 





sinh one. Hence, if the angle ¢ 4d is alfo right, they. fhall be sabia - 
which is impoflible ; but if not, let 4 f be ereéted at right angles to 


ad. Theangle fa, therefore, is right; but the angle e 4 @ was 
alfo right ; and they are therefore mutually equal, which is impoffible. 


This is the demonftration which Zeno. oppofes, as afluming: that 
which is to be exhibited afterwards ; I mean from:a given point to _ 


raife a right line, at right angles, toa given right line. - However, 
Poffidonius obferves, that indeed, a demonftration of this kind is 
- never to be introduced into elementary inftitutions; but that Zeno 
calumniates.Geometricians ufing their own as a flagitious demonftra- 
tion; though there is fome reafon in their-condu@. For there are 
right lines exifting at right angles; fince any two right lines are ca- 
pable of forming a right angle ; and. this. is previoufly affumed in 
our definition of a right angle. For we alone conftitute a right angle 


erected. — Indeed, i Bplourts himfelf, and all other philofophers admit, 
that 


from fuch an inclination ; and it may perhaps be this which we have ° 
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that ‘not only many ‘things poffible may be fuppofed, but likewife | | 
many of an impoffible matter, for the purpofe of contemplating fo; len Sor eh ere 
thing confequent ; and thus much concerning an equilateral triangle, 
- But it is requifite to conftrua other triangles, and in the firft place x 








an ifofeeles. Let #4, therefore, be a right line; upon which it isre- = 


; e { | 4, aa? As) 
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quired to conftruct an ifofceles triangle. Defcribe circles as in the 
| conftrution of an equilateral triangle, and produce the line 24o0n 
. | each fide to the points cd; the line c 4, therefore, is equal toad. 
Pe. Again, with the centre 4, and interval c 4, let the circle ce be de- 
| {cribed ; and with the centre a, and the interval da, the circle de; 
atid from the point ¢, in which the circles interfect each other, to the 
points a and 4, let the lines ez, ¢4, be extended. Becaufe therefore, 
ea isequaltoad; butedto dc, and ad is equalto 4¢, ea will alfo 
be equal to ¢ 4; but they are alfo greater thana 4. The triangle. 
ab e, therefore, is ifofceles, which it was required to conftitute. But __ 
| let it be ordered to conftrué a fcalene triangle upon the given right — 
% tine 2 4. Defcribe circles with centres and intervals, as before, and 
let ~ 


- 
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let there be taken in the circumference of the circle, whofe centre is 


a, the point /; and let the right line a if be extended and produced to> 
the point g; and likewife let the right line g 4 be extended. Becaufe, 
therefore, 2 is a centre, a fis equal to ad; and hence, a g is greater 


than @ d, that is, thangé. But 4 alfo is a centre, g 4, therefore, is 


equal to ¢ 4; and hence, g 4 is greater than 5a: but ga is greater 


than gd; the three lines therefore go, ba, ag, are unequal ; and 
hence, the triangle a4 g¢ is fealene. Hence too, three triangles are 


-conftructed ; but thefe cringe are commonly known: however, this 


is beautiful in thefe triangles, that the equilateral exifling on all fides 
equal, is conftru@ed by one mode alone ; but the ifofceles, endued 
with equality in two fides only, has a two-fold conftruGtion: for the 
given right line is either lefs than both the equal ones (according to 
our prefent conftruétion), or it is greater than both; but the fealene 
being unequal in all its fides, receives a triple cca titeie ; for the 
given right line is either the greateft of the three, -or the leaft; or 
greater than the one, and lefs than the other; ahd indeed, it is pro- 
per to be exercifed in each fuppdfition, either by enlarging or contraét- 
ing ; but to us, what is already delivered, is fufficient. Let us now 
contemplate problems univerfally, fome of which are produced fim- 


ply, but others manifoldly, and others according to infinite modes. 
But (as Amphinomus obferves) thofe which are fimply conftru€ted are. 


ordinate: but thofe which receive a manifold compofition, and are 
conftru€ted according to number, are m/di/e; and thofe which are 
varied in infinite ways, are ‘mordinate. The manner, therefore, in 


which problems are confiructed, fimply or manifoldly, becomes ma- - 


nifeft in the preceding triangles ; for the equilateral is conftituted 
fimply ; but of the other two, the one receives.a two-fold, and the 
other a triple conftruction. But problems of the following kind, may 
take place in infinite modes; I mean to divide a given right line in 
three proportional parts ; for if it be divided in a duple ratio, andthe 
deficient quadrangular form, refulting from the lefs,’ be applied to the 


greater, it will be divided into three equal parts; but if the greater 
fegment be more than double of the lefs, as for inftance, triple, and ~ 


a deficient etalon form, equal to that which refults from the 
lefs, 
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lefs, be applied to,the greater, the line will be divided into three un= — 


equa! parts. Becaufe, therefore it may be divided into two parts, in infi- 
nite ways, the greater of which is either double or triple, (for multi- 


plex proportion proceeds i in infinitum), hence, it may be divided into. 


three parts, according to infinite. variations. 


cated ; for whatever is propofed may be called a problem, whether-it 


is propofed for the fake of learning or operating. But in mathema- 
tical difciplines, that is properly called a problem, which is propofed | 
for the purpofe of contemplative energy. Since that which is per-_ 


formed in thefe, has contemplation for its end; and often, indeed, 
certain things, impoflible to be executed, are called problems: but 
more properly that which is poflible to be done, and neither exceeds, 


‘nor is deficient, is allotted an appellation of this kind ; and the problem 


exceeds, which fays, fo conflruét an equilateral triangle, having its verti- 


cal angle two thirds of one right ; for this is fuperfluous, and is added 


in vain: fince it is a-property inherent in every equilateral triangle. 
But of thofe which exceed, whatever are redundant with incongruous 


and non-exiftent fymptoms, are called zmpofibles: but whatever are 


redundant with accidents, are called greater problems. Buta defective 
problem (which is alfo called a /e/s problem) is that which requires — 


fome addition, that it may be reduced from inordination into order 


_and fcientific bound, as if any one fhould fay, fo con/ffitute an ifofceles 


triangle: for this is mutilated and indeterminate, and ‘requires fome 
one who may fubjoin, what kind of an ifofceles triangle, whether 
that which has its bafe greater than either of the equal fides; or that 
which has it lefs. Likewife, whether that which has the vertical 
angle double of each at the bafe, as a femiquadrangle; or that which 
has each of the angles at the bafe double of the vertical angle; or that 
which poffefles thefe angles according to fome other proportion, as 
triple or quadruple: for it is poffib'e that it may be varied in infinite 
modes. From hence, therefore, it is nfanifeft, that fuch things as 
are properly denominated problems, ought to avoid indetermination, 
and not to be of the number of things capable of infinite variation ; 
though fuch as thefe are alfo called problems, through an equivocation 


of 


Wi ~pe 


But it is requifite to know, that problem alfo is manifoldly predi- 
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of the word problem. The firft problem, therefore, of thefe ele- 


ments, excels the reft ia the manner we have explained ; for it neither 


exceeds, nor is deficient; it is neither conftruéted in a variety, nor ac~ 


cording to infinite modes ; and fuch ought to be the conditions of that. 


which is to be the element of the reft. © 


PROPOSITION II. Proscem Ii. 


‘To a given point to place a right line equal to a given 
| right line. | | 


Of problems, as well as of theorems, fome are without cafe, but 


others poffefs a multitude of cafes. Whatever, therefore, have the - 


fame power acceding to many defcriptions, and when their pofitions 
are changed, preferve the fame mode of demonftration, thefe are faid 


to have cafe; but fuch as proceed according to one pofition only, and 


one conftruction, are without cafe; for fimply, cafe, appears about 
the conftruétion both of theorems and problems. The fecond prob- 
lem, therefore, has many cafes abut a point is given in it 7” pofition, 


fince it can only be given in this manner; but a right line, both in | 


form and pofition, (for it is not fimply Ze, but of fuchakind.) For 
it is here enquired, ow to a given point to place a right line equal to 
a given right line. But it is manifeft that the point is entirely in the 
fubje& plane, in which the right line exifts, and not in one more 
elevated. For in all problems and theorems refpedting planes, we 
muit conceive that one plane is fubjected. But if any one fhould doubt 
how a line is to be placed equal toa given right line, for what if the 
given line be infinite? Since the prefent datum pertains both to finite 
and infinite: for every datum fignifies that which is propofed and 
fuppofed by us for the fake of inveftigation. But this Euclid himfelf 
declares, fometimes, faying, upon a given terminated right line to con- 
ftruét an equilateral triangle ; but at other times, upon a@ given infinite 
right line tolet falla perpendicular. In anfwer then to this doubt, we 
mutt fay, chet when he orders us to place the line equal to a given 

Vor. Il. | F ~ tight 
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- right line, at.a given point, he fufficiently evinces. that; the givers ye 
line is finite; forevery thing placed at.a point, is terminated accord. _ 
ing to that point. Hence, the line equal to that which is given, muft_ 
havea much prior termination. At the fame time, therefore, in which. 
he fays fo a given point, he terminates both the given right line, andy, 
its equal which is inveftigated. 
But that the cafes of the prefent elite are formed from the va= 
rious pofition of a ‘point, is manifeft. For the given point is either _ 
placed external to, or in the given right line; and if in it, it will 
either be one of its extremities, or it will be fituated within the ex- 
tremes ; and if external, it will either havea lateral pofition, fo that 
a line drawn from it to the extremity of the given line will form an 
angle, or a direct pofition; fo that if the line were produced, it would 
coincide with the external point. But the geometrician, indeed, con- 
fiders the point as external, and receives it according to a lateral pofi- 
tion; however, for the fake of exercife, all the pofitions are to be 
affumed, the more difficult of which we fhall exhibit. For let there: 
be given a right line a 4, and a given point c, which lies between its 
extremes, and let there be conftituted according to the dodtrine of 
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the elements, an equilateral triangle upon the right lite’ ac, and let 
dc, da, be produced ; then, with the centre a, and the interval a 4, 


let the circle 6 ¢ be defcribed. And again, ‘with the centre d, but 
with the interval de, let the circle df be defigned. Béecaute, therefore, 


_ ais the centre, 4 ais equal to ae; “a eet de is equal to d f, the 
the parts of which, da, as, are for ‘the: triangle dac was 
eftablithed.as equilateral. 


The setter therefore, a ¢, is equal to 
cf; ‘bute ¢ as it was fhewn, ‘is equal to a 6, arid hence, ¢ fis, equal 


to aé. To a given point, therefore, c, a right line cf is placed’ 


equal to a 6. With refpect to the pofition of the point then, fo many 


cafes arife. But there are many “more with refpe& to the conft ituticn 
of the equilateral triangle, the extenfion of ‘its fides, and the de {crip- 


tion of circles. For let there be affumed, as in this element, a point a, 
and a ee line 4c, but let dabe extended. The dette bisa 


Hf Ab 





therefore, will not be conftituted on 4a, with its vertex above (be- 
caufe there is no place for it), but beneath’; let it, therefore, be ad4; 
a a, therefore, is either equal to 4c, or greater or lefs. If then it be 


equal that which was required is performed, But if lefs with the 


? S centre 
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- centre 4, and the ieneeval, bcs let a circle be defcribed, and let ad, 
db be produced to the points ¢ and g; and with the centre d, but the 
"interval dg, let a circle g a be ‘defigned., Becaufe, therefore, dg is equal 
ode, for they are drawn from the centre; and likewife becaufe ad 
is equal to db, for the triangle is equilateral, the remainder ae is.- 
equal to the remainder 46g. But 4g is allo equal to dc, for they 
proceed from the centre; and hence, eis equal to 4c, which was 
required to be done. But if a d.is greater than 4 ¢ (for this is 
the laft cafe), then with the centre 4, and the interval c, leta circle: 


- 





ad 
» 
» 
ey 
F 


ec Be defcribed. The line d 4, therefore, fhall cut the circle ec, 
Again, with the centre ¢, and interval de, let the circle e g be-de- 
a feribed. Becaufe therefore, d is the centre of the circle g e,. gd is» 
equal to de. But da was alfo equal to d 4; the remainder,, therefore, 
a g is equal to the remainder 4 ¢. But 4 e is equal to-6 c, for both pro- 
ceed from the centre. Hence, a.g is equal to 4 ¢;. and it is placed 
at the point z, as was required to be done. And though there are. 
| many other cafes, the defcription of the above is fufficient for our 
prefent purpofe. For from thefe it is poffible for the more curious te 
E. exercife themfelves in the reft. But formerly fome deftroying the — 
conttruc- 
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conftrudtion and variety of this problem, reafoned thus, Let. a be. a aa 
ATSASBOAR but dea sich right aia and with col centre a, but 


7 ; 
Doi lay Sc ton 


~ ~~ Jr - > 
: 7 - 





: with an: interval equal to 4 e, let acircle de be defcribed.. Then let 
= a certain right line a d. be. extended from the point a to the circum- 
. ference; and this fliall’be equal to 4 e: for: the magnitude of the 
line from the centre, was equal to that of-4¢: and fo that is done 
| which was required. But he who thus reafons, Jegs, in the very be- 
. ginning. For when he fays with the centre a, but interval 4 e defcribe 
a circle ed, he receives, in a certain manner, a line equal to de, 
placed at the extremity 2; and preferving the Petition, he makes one 
aS extremity. of the interval a centre, but with the other defcribes a cir< 
| cle: however, in this cafe, the centre isin one place, but the interval. 
in another. Weby no means, therefore, approve this method of de- 

monftration. 


Two unequal right lines being given, from the greater to 
cut off a part equal to the lefs. 


This third problem, likewife, has-a variety of cafes. For the given 

ree unequal right lines are either mutually diflant from each other, as ene 

with the inftitutor of the elements, or they are united according to il 
| | one | 





| | | 4 
ot PROPOSITION III. Prostem HI. a 
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‘one extreme ’; ‘or the one cuts the other according to one of its extre= _ 
‘ities, ‘and ‘this in a two-fold‘manner. For either the greater cuts 
the lefs, or the lefs the greater. But if they are united according to- 
one extreme, the demonftration is manifeft. For employing the com- 
mon extremity asa.centre, and the leffer of the lines for an interval, you 
will defcribe.a circle, and cut off from the greater, a part equal to the 
— Jefs; fince as much as the circle intercepts within itfelf, will be equal 
tothe lefs. But if the one cuts the other accotding to its extreme, 
either the greater will cut the greater, or the contrary. And if they 
sly each other, they will either be mutually cut into equal _ 
parts, or into unequal ; or the one will be cut into equal, and the : 


other into ual parts, and this in a two-fold refpeat. “For all thefe 


prefent us with an admirable variety of exercife, fome of which, out 
of .a many, ~ exhibit. Let there be given the bess i right 





lines a 4, ¢ d, the greater of which is c d, and let it cut 24 in one of 

its extremities c; then with the centre a, but interval a 4, leta circle 

b f be defcribed, and let an equilateral triangle. a e c be conftruéted 
See upon ae, and produce ea, ec. Again, with the centre c, buti inter 

am val ef; let the circle ¢ f be defcribed ; and with the centre ¢, and in- 

| terval c ‘& the circle g/. Becaufe therefore, ¢ J is equal toe g (for the 

centre is e) of which ¢ g is equal to ec, the remainder z J; fhall be 

equal 

3 





qua’. wal, tothe, pest a Bat ¢ fis, ewe egal ‘for the: | 


Ey iS 2. ‘Henee, cg be ‘equal to a b, s is equal e ch,’ 


’ for the centre is, the a e: nd b, “therefore, is eth : iw ich’ 


was required to be done. med 
But let ¢ d be lefs than a 4, and jet it cut ab according toi its extie- 
mity c ;. either, therefore, it will cut it in the middle, or not in the 





> gg 

middle. Let it in the firft place cut it in the middle , ¢ d, therefore, 
is either the half of 2 4, and ac is equal to ¢ dy or it is lefs than half. 
And in this cafe with the centre c, and interval dy: deferibe a circle, 
and you will cut off from a 4 a part equal to ¢d: Or it is greater than 
half; and then at the point-a, placing @ f, equal to ¢ d, and deferibing — 


a cir-- 
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ae ; crcl with the centre arid interval 2 f, owl at of sali 3 
| Rs “apm eg ual toa f, that.is tocd. But ied does not cut the 
| middle, ¢ d thall either be its half, ot gina an GE 
r meth dis the half, or lefs than the half of a 4, employing cas 


4th 


scentte,, and ¢ das an interval, you will cut off apne ab, a part equal 
















- toe a, as was required to be done. ‘Bat i cd is plist than ni 3 
| half, again at the point a* placing 2 f equal to ¢¢, you will accom- 
rey plith the fame. For with the centre a, but interval af, you will de- 

Peseet feribe a circle, cutting | off from a ba line equal to af, that is, to cd. 


d | But 
-“® See vhe thisd §gure of this problem. 
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But ifthey mutually interfeet, as ¢ d, @ 4, then with the céiitré B, but 
interval 4 a, defetibe the'citcle @ f)*and let 4 c’be extended to the point 
J: Becaufe therefore, 35 ¢ d, are the two unequal’ right lines, and 
ed cuts 4 f, according to its extremity, it is poffible from ¢ dto make 


_ aline equal to 4 /; for this has been fhewn in the firft cafe of this 


problem. It is therefore poffible, that a line equal to a 6 may be cut 
off from cd; for a band b fare mutually equal. Having, therefore, 
received thefe cafes from divifion, we have endeavoured to exhibit 
their variety. But the demonftration of the elementary inftitutor is 
admirable, fince it accords with all the preceding conftru€tions. And 
it is poflible, in every pofition, at the extremity of the greater, to 


place a line equal to the lefs, and ufing the fame extreme asa centre, » 


and placing the interval to defcribe a cirele, which thall cut off from 

the greater, a line equal to the lefs, whether they mutually interfe@, 

or one cuts the other, or they are conftituted in a ftill different 
pofition. | | Ce eee 
PROPOSITION JV. Turorew I. 

If two triangles have two fides equal each to each ; and have. 
likewife the angles equal; which are comprehended by. 
the equal fides,; then they fhall have their bafes equal ;: 
and the two triangles fhall’be equal; and the remaining” 
angles oppofite to the equal fides fhall be equal. | 


‘This is the firft theorem in the inflitution of the elements, for all 
thofe which preceded were problems. The firft, indeed, treating 


concerning the origin of triangles : but the fecond and third propofing . 


to procure one right line equal to another. And of thefe the one pro- 
duced an equal from an unequal line, but the other difcovered an. 
equal line by an ablation from one unequal. Since, therefore, equality, 


_ which is the firft fymptom in quantity, is to be conftruGted by us in 


. 


a triangle and right line, it is delivered in the following theorem. 


- For how can he who has not previoufly conftruated triangles, and pro- 


cured their origin, be learned in their effential accidents, and in the 
equality of angles and fides which they contain? How can he receive 
fides equal to fides, aad right lines to other right lines, who has 
"77 wOL. If. G | neither 
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tion of equal right lines? For if he fhould fay it may happen before; 


they are fabricated, that if two triangles have this for a /ymptom, they 
fhall likewife have this particular fymptom; would it not, in this: 
cafe, be eafy to object to him, that we by no means know whether a. 
triangle can be conftrufed? And fhould it be afterwards inferred, 
that if there are two triangles, they may have two fides: equal to two: 
fides, may we not alfo. doubt this, whether it is poflible that right: 
lines may be mutually equal? And this. particularly in geometrical 
forms, in which inequality not entirely exifting, equality is likewifle 
inherent. For we muft learn that the cornicular is always unequal to- 
an acute angle, and, the fame is true of the femicircular angle; and the 
tranfition from the greater to the lefs does not entirely take place: 
through that which is equal. The inftitutor of the elements, there- 
fore, firft of all removing thefe objections, delivers, alfo the conftruc-. 
tion of triangles (for it is common to three. forms) and: the origin of 
equal right lines, in a two-fold order. For he produces the one, not 
yet exifting : but he acquires the other by an ablation from an un- 
equal line. But after thefe he very properly fubjoins the theorem, by 
which it is fhewn how triangles having two fides equal to two, each. 
_to each, and the angles comprehended by the equal fides equal, have 
alfo the bafe equal to the bafe, the area equal to the area, and the re» 
maining angles to the remaining angles. For there are three parti~ 
culars exhibited in thefe triangles: but two data.. Hence, the equality 
of the two fides is given, or two equal fides (and it is manifeftly given. 
im proportion) and the equality of the angle contained by the equali 
fides: but three particulars are inveftigated, the equality of da/fe to 
bafe, of triangle to.triangle, and of the remaining angles. But. becaufe: 
it is poflible that triangles may have two fides equal to two, and yet 
the theorem not be true, becaufe the one is not equal to the other, but: 
both together, on this account he adds in the data, that the fides are. 
equal not fimply, but one to. the other. For if one of the triangles 
fhould have one of its fides. of three units, but the other of four; and 
again, if the fides of the other triangle are refpeCtively two, and five. 
units, the angle comprehended by thefe being right, the two fides of the 
one triangle, will, indeed, taken together, be equal to the two 

fides 
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fides of the other, or to feven units, yet the two triangles will 
not be equal. For the area of the one is fix units*, but of the 
other five. And the reafon of this is, becaufe the fides are not equal each 
to each, Hence, many, not obferving this in the divifion of land, when 
they have received a greater, have thought juft the fame as if they had 
received an equal field; and this becaufe both the fides containing 
one field, have been together equal to both the fides containing the 
other field. It is requifite, therefore, to receive the one equal to the 
other, and to mark wherever the inftitutor of the elements fubjoins 
this, becaufe he does not add it without occafion. For difcourfing on 
the equality of equal angles, he adds the particle comprehended by equal 
fides, \eft by fpeaking indeterminately we fhould affume fome one of 
the angles at the bafes. Befides, when in triangles no fide is previ- 
oufly named, we muft conceive the bafe to be the fide oppolite to our 
fight; but when two are previoully received, the remaining fide is ne- 
ceffarily the bafe. Hence, here too, the inftitutor of the elements 
having previoufly affumed two fides equal to two, calls the remainder 
the bafes of the triangles. But atriangle is then faid to be equal to a 
triangle, when their areas are equal. For it is pofflible, that though 
the ambits are equal, yet the areas may be unequal, on account of the 
inequality of angles. But I call the area, the {pace intercepted by the 
fides of the triangle: as alfo I denominate the ambit, the line com- 
pofed from the three triangular fides. Each, therefore, is different, 
and it is requifite, indeed, that befides the equality of the am- 
bits, according to each fide, the angles fhould alfo be equal, if alfo 
area ought to be equal to area. But it happens in certain triangles, 
that though the areas are equal, yet the ambits are wnequal ; and that 
the ambits being ‘equal, the areas are unequal. For if there be two 
ifofceles triangles, each of whofe equal fides contains five units, but 
the bafe of the one is eight, and of the other fix units ; he who is ig- 
norant of geometry, will fay that the greater triangle is that whofe 
bafe contains eight units. For the whole ambit will be eighteen. But. 


* This is eafily proved from the menfuration of a triangular fpace, which it is well known is 
obtained by multiplying the bafe into half the altitude; and this in the fir triangle will be 
equal to 3 multiplied by 2; and in the fecond, to z multiplied by 28=;3. 
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. ) 1 ill fay, 1 arabe anal oe oe PRES, 
ees units, . che will demonftrate, Lie rawin c triangl 
Bite cad ie the vertex, and mu Itiplying thi car either | 5 
a. el SS. fegments “of the bafe f. ‘But it happens ( (as Th . 
“Ps | ‘thou ugh t the ambits are equal, the {paces are unequal. Hence, . 
bet tain perfons formerly fraudulently deceived their partners in the 

\) 2 vifion of fields, on account of the equality according Bp are — 
‘ae ceiving ¢ a larger field. But one bafe is faid to be equal to another, 
z and one right line to another, when their extremes conjoined make 
1e whole coincide with the whole. For every right line, indeed | i 
agrees with every right line ; but equal right lines. mutually coincide ee 
according to their extremes. Again, one right-lined angle is faid to 
be equal to another, when one of the comprehending fides of 

angle being placed upon one of the other, the remaining fide alfo co- 

a incides with the. remainder : but when one of the remaining fides falls 
external to the other, the greater angle is that whofe fide falls ex- 
ternally ; and the lefs whofe fide falls within. For there, indeed. ,the 
one contains, but in this cafe it is contained. But we mutt aflume the 
equality of angles according to the convenience of fides in nent lines, 
pie in all of the fame fpecies, as in lunulars and fyftroides *, and 








































oe + The quantity of this apogee in each triangle may be eafily obtained from the oth 

: propofition of this book ; for in the firft triangle it will be three units; and in the fecond fours. 
Hence, the area of each willbe 12 units ; but the ambit ofthe one will be 18, and of the other 
16 units, as is evident in — figures, " 
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* That is angles formed from the circumferences of circles. cutting or touching each others’ 
when they are on both fides concave, 
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Cilla on both Suduindeibeil becaufe, it is poffible that they may be 
equal, and yet the fides not inutudlly coincide. For a right angle is 
equal to-a certain lunular- angle, and. yet it is not poffible that right 


lines can coincide with circumferences. Befides, this alfo muft be 
_ previoufly under(tood, that the angles are faid to fubtend the oppofite 
fides. For every triangular angle is contained by two fides: of the 


triangle, but is fubtended by the remaining fide. Heice, the geo~ 
metrician, when he fays that the angles are equal, adds, which are 
oppofite to the equal fi fides, \eft we fhould conceive it of no confequence 
whatever angle is received, and: fhould think that he denominated any 
other two angles of the triangles equal, but we muft call thofe equal 
which fubtend equal fides. For equal fides mutually fubtend equal, 
angles. And fuch are the confiderations neceflary to the declaration 
of the prefent theorem. 

But againft the objection of our aciveriany ¥ . this mutt be previgntly 


aflumed, that two right lines cannot mpeban’ {fpace. For this the ~ 


geometrician receives as evident. For if (fays he) the extremes of the 
bafes mutually coincide, the bafes alfo fhall coincide; but if not two: 
right lines, will comprehend {pace. From whence, therefore, is ‘the 


impoflibility of this derived? Let there then be two right lines com-. 


prehending {pace ac 4, a db, and let them be infinitely produced.. 





een. | 
* Moft probably Zeno, the Epicurean, Then 
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Then with the centre 3, and interval 24, let acircleaefbe defcribed. = 


Becaufe, therefore, the linea cb f is a diameter, act isthe halfof = 
the circumference. Again, becaufe the line a d 4 ¢ is a diameter, ae, 
likewife, is one half of the circumference. Hence, ae, and a cf 
are equal to the circumference, which is impoffible. Two right lines 
therefore, cannot comprehend fpace; which the inftitutor of the ele- 
ments knowing faid, in the firft Petition, from every poimt, to every 
point, to draw a right line, becaufe one right line 1s always capable of 
uniting two points, but this is impoflible for two right lines to effeét, 
Many circumferences, indeed, may conjoin two points, both in the ~ 
fame, and in contrary parts: for by this means the extremities of a 
. diameter conjoin two circumferences, but only one right line. But 
it is poflible that both within and withoat femicircles, infinite circum= 
ferences conjoining given points may be defcribed. And the reafon 
of this is, becaufe a right line is the leaft of lines, having the fame 
extremes. But there is every where one minimum, and this always 
becomes the meafure of the infinity of others. As therefore a right 
line, fince it is one, becomes the meafure of the infinity of right-lined 
angles (for by this we difcover their quantity) fo likewifea right line 
procures us the greateft utility in the menfuration of fuch as are non- 
reGtilineal. _And thus much may fuffice concerning thefe. 
But that the whole demontfiration of the prefent theorem depends 
‘on common conceptions, rifing as it were {pontaneoufly, and emerg- 
ing from the evidence of hypothefes, is manifeft to every one. For 
‘fince two fides are equal to two fides, each to each, they will mu- 
tually coincide. But fince the angles contained by the equal fides are 
| equal, they alfo fhall mutually coincide. And when angle is placed 
on angle, and fides on fides, fo as to touch, in every part, the extre- 
mities of the fides beneath fhall alfo coincide. Fut if thefe, then 
bafe, fhall agree with Jaf. And if three with three, the whole tri- 
angle fhall accord with the whole triangle, and all fhall be equal to 
all. Hence, therefore, equality confidered in things of the fame 
{pecies, appears tobe the caufe of the whole demonftration.. For here 
_ are two axioms endued with a power of containing the whole method 


of the propofed theorem. One, indeed, affirming, that things which 
8 mutual y 
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mutually coincide, are equal; and this is fimply true, requiring no li- 
 mitation, and is employed by the inftitutor of the elements both in 


the bafe, and inthe fpace, and in the other angles. For thefe, fays 


he, are equal, becaufe they mutually coincide. But the other affirm- 


ing that things which are equal mutually coincide, ‘This, however, is 


not true in all, but in thofe of a fimilar fpecies. But I’ call: things 
fimilar in fpecies, fuch as. a right line when compared with a right 
line, one circumference with another of the fame circle, and the 
angles comprehended by fimilar lines endued with a fimilar pofition. 
But of thefe, I fay, that fuch as are equal, mutually coincide: fo that 
in fhort, the whole demonftration is of this kind. Thefe equals, 


therefore, are given, viz. two fides equali to two: fides, and the angles: 
which they comprehend, and thefe accord among themfelves. But . 


if thefe mutually coincide, the bafe alfo fhall agree with the bafe, and 


all coincide with all. And if thefe accord, they arealfo equal. If 


then thefe are equal, it may at the fame time be fhewn that all are 


equal to all. And this appears to be the firft mode of knowing tri- 


_ angles on all fides.equal. And thus. much concerning the whole de- 
monftration. | 

But Carpus, the mechanift, who, in: am aftrological. treatife, dif- 
courfes of problems and theorems, fays, “ that they muft not be pafl= 
ed over in filence, fince they opportunely prefent themfelves for in- 
veftigation ;” and laftly, entering om their diftin@tion,-he obferves, 
“that the problematical genus precedes theorems in:order. For in 
problems (fays he) the invention of fubjects is inveftigated prior to» 
fymptoms. Likewife: a problematical propoition is fimple, and _re- 
quires no artificial intelligence. For this commands us to. accomplith; 
fomething evident, as to confirudt an equilateral triangle, or_ from two 
given unequal right lines, to cut off from the greater a part equal to the 
left. For what is therein thefe difficult and obfcure: But he affirms. 
that the propofition of a theorem is difficult, and. requires the. moft 
accurate power, and a judgment produdtive of fclence, that it may: 

appeai neither-to exceed, nor to be deficient from truth; fuck, indeed, 
as the prefent, which is the firft of theorems.. Add too, that.in prob-. 
lems, there is one common way invented. by. refolution, by praceed- 
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| ing according to which; we can happily accom plifh our p : 


(fays he) no one has been able to deliver any common method of 


precede as being problems, and this a theorem, thoughit fhould re= 









after this manner the more eafy kind of problems are. msveRinmaid: - 


But the treatife of theorems is fo very difficult, that even to our time A: 












their invention. . Hence, on account of facility alfo, the problema-_ 7‘; x 
tical genus is more fimple. But thefe being diftinguifhed, it ison — > 
this account (fays he) that in the elementary. inftitution problems pre- 3 
cede theorems, and from thefe*the inftitution of the elements begins ; | 
and the: firft theorem is in order the fourth, not becaufe the fourthis ~ 
exhibited from the preceding, but becaufe it is neceflary they fhould- —— 
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quire none of the antecedent propofitions for its demonftration. .For 
the prefent theorem entirely employs common conceptions ;. and inva 
certain refpec receives the fame triangle in a different pofition. Since 
coincidence, and its confequent equality poffefs a fenfible and manifeft 
apprehenfion. But fuch being the demonftration of the firft theorem, 
problems with great propriety: precede, becaufe they are univerfally 
allotted:the-primary place ” And perhaps, irideed, problems antecede 
theorems in order; and particularly among thofe who afcend to con- 
templation from the arts, which are converfant with fenfible particu- 3 
lars: but theorems excel problems in dignity of nature. And itaps 
pears, that all geometry, fo far as it conjoins itfelf with a variety of 
arts, energizes problematically: but fo far as it coheres to the fir 
{cience, it proceeds theorematically from problems to theorems, from 
things fecondary to fuch as are firft, and from things which more re= 
gard the arts, to fuch as are endued with a greater power of pro- 
ducing fcience. It is; therefore, vain to accufeGeminus, for affirming: 
that theorems are prior to problems. For Carpus afligns a precedency 
to problems, according to order: but Geminus to theorems, according 
to a more perfed dignity. But of this fourth theorem, we have al-. 
ready obferved, that in a certain refpec it is indigent of the preceding 
problems, in which we learn the origia of triangles, and the invention: 
of equality. But we now:add, that fince it is the moft fimple and: 
principle of theorems (for it is naturally,’ as 1 may fay, exhibited, 
from primary conceptions alone), but demonflrates a certain fymptom 


appear- 
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5 Bo appearing about triangles, having two fides equal t to two, gach toeach, >) ae a 
4 and the two angles equal contained by the equal fides, itiswith great = = a 2g 

Bs | propriety placed the firft after problems, in which things fubjest to ae 
this 5 Sekar and the data themfelves are conftruéted. a a 
| | eae . ee 
es: PROPOSITION V. Rona dates II. 3H 
q | The angles at the bafe of an ifofceles triangle are mu- - + ae 
2a tually equal; and the equal right lines being produced, * oe 
the angles under the bafe fhall be mutually equal. eds” 
Of theorems fome are fimple, but others compofite. I call thofe t ee Reais | 

jfimple, which, both according to hypothefes and conclufions, are in- i he 

divifible, poffefling one datum, and one obje& of inveftigation. Thus att 
or example, if the inftitutor of the elements had faid, every ifofceles ea ea 

triangle has the angles at the bafe equal, it would have been a fimple an 
theorem. But theorems are compofite, which are compofed from . oe 


many particulars, either having compofite hypothefes, or conclufions ) 
from a fimple hypothefis, or both. And of thefe, fome are complex, wy 
but others incomplex.. The incomplex are fuch compofites as cannot ah 
be divided into fimple theorems, as the fourth propofition. For in La 
this, both the datum is a compofite, and its confequent, yet it is im- . Y 
poffible that the datum can be divided into things fimple, and become 
theorems. For if a triangle has its fides alone equal, or the angle at 
the vertex, the fame confequences will not enfue. But the complex | 
are fuch as may be divided into things fimple, as the theorem which | | ba) 
fays, triangles and parallelograms of the fame altitude, have the fame \ 7 aX. 
proportion as their bafes. For it is poflible to fay by divifion, that 77- , 
angles of the fame altitude, have the fame proportion as their bafes, and 
in parallelograms after a fimilar manner. But of all compofites, fome 
are compofed according to the conclufion, being excited from the 

_ fame hypothefis : but others have their conclufion according to hypo- 








; thefes, and infer the fame conclufion in all: and others, laftly, are ae 
compofed both according to the conclufion, and according to hypo- 

. | | H thefes. , 
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_ of all the fegments, we fhould affirm a univerfal. For in an ellipfis 


the elements exhibiting, divides this theorem, being one, and gives Sie 





thefes.- Compo/ition,. shereede! in the prefent cafe, is according to th 
conclufon, for there are three particulars concluded in this the ia 
that the bafes are equal, that the triangles are equal, and that ‘Bi nes 
matning angles, under the baf>, are ‘equal to the remaining angles. ay | 
compofition, according to hypothefis, is found in the common theorem. oi " 
of triangles and parallelograms of the fame altitude. And accordixg to a 
bcth, in the theorem that the diameters loth of circles and ellipses, bifeéh 
as well the {paces as the lines containing the fpaces. But of complet — 
theorems, fome are univerfal: but others conclude that which is uni- . 
verfal from particulars. For if we fhould fay that a diameter divides 8 == 
a circle, ellipfis, and parallelograms, we receive, indeed, every part of : 
the complex, not univerfally, but we make that univerfal which igs. 
compofed from all. But if we fhould fay, that i @ circle, all lines paff- 

ing through the centre, mutually bifcét each other, and make equal anghe 



























all the angles of the fegments are not equal, but thofe only which are == 
formed by the diameter. But thefe compofitions are entirely fabri- 
cated, for the fake of geometrical brevity and refolutions. For many 
things incompofite are not refolved, but compoftes alone afford con- 
venience toa refolution tending to principles. 

In confequence of thefe previous confiderations then, we muft call 
the fifth theorem a compofite, and acompofite, both with refpe@& to 
the datum, and the obje& of inveftigation; and this the inftitutor of 










a feparate pofition to the data, and the ¢hings to be inveftigated, for he 
fays that the angles at the bafe of an ifofceles triangle are equal; and 
again, that the equal fides being produced, the angles under the bafe 
are equal, For we muft not think that there are two theorems, but - 
one; and that this is a compofite, both according to the deta, and 
thing fought : and that each of thefe compofites is perfec and true. 
Hence, converfion alfo is true ineach. For if the angles at the bafe 
are equal, the triangle is ifofceles: but if thofe under the bafe are 
equal, the equal right lines are produced, and the triangle is 
ifofceles 
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Bri, .  iofceles. But the inftitutor of the elements converts the equality of ee 
F | . eTocs . FS. f + 30 beta 
the angles at the bafe; but not the equality of thofe-aunder the bafe, ae 
though this is likewife true; the reafon of which we fhall fhortly ex- Pai! 
7 . . - . » ‘ . 7 > ie = 5 
‘ plain. But we fhall now, in the firft place, enquire on what account ate 
he demonftrates that the angles under the bafe are equal. For he “3 sf 
never employs this in the conftru@ion or demonftration of other pro- a 
blems or theorems. It may be doubted, therefore, why, fince it is | aH 
; ufelefs, it was requifite to infert it in the prefent theorem? To this wee 
eee : - . . nee” 9? S 
we muft reply, that though it is never employed in the elements, yet o* aae 
. e : . . ° . 7 - ee 
it is moft ufeful for the deftruction of objections, and the folution of Petits! 
oppofitions to theorems *. But it is artificial, and b-longs to f{cience ath yea 
- to : 3 . reg . ; 
* Mr. Simpfon, in his note on the 7th propofition of this book, pofitively afferts, that it con- tt : 
tains two cafes, though there is but one in the Greek text ; and ridicules Proclus for afferting 3 
that the fecond part of the pre‘ent propofition was added, in- order to fuive objections which ha . iv i 
might be urged againft the feveath. But that Euc id never added any more than one cafe, is, : era 
I think, evident, not only from no fuch cafe being found in the Greck copies fo early as the TE 
aye of Proclus; but from his not converting it in the 6th propolition. Betides, it is employed - a i 
_ with advsntage in the folution of objections againit the gth propofition, as the reader will per- i 
ceive in its commentary ; and the objection there ftarted merits the appellation of a cafe, as if 
much as the'7th, But Mr Simpfon feems to have been igno:ant of Euclid’s defign in thefe ae 
elements ;—the tradition of that only which 13 accomimedated to an eleineatary inftitution. ' la wz 
-Hence, Euclid every where avoids a muliplicity of evfes ; and antcip-tes objections where he : : + -e 
forefees they may be urged. Mr. Simpfon adds in fupport of his dogmatical aflertion, “that : >) 
the tranflation froin the Arabic bas this cafe expli-itly demonftrated.”” As ifan Arabic tranila- . 
tion was of greaver authority than the Greek text which Proclus confulred! And laftly, he 3 
concludes, with obferving, that ‘6 whoever is curlous, may read what Proclus fays of this in e es 
his commentary on the sth and 7th propofitions ; for it is not worth while to relate his trifies +} 
at full length.” If an accurate knowlege of the nature, beauty, and tendency of a feience, :" rs 
or a collection of feientific propofiticns, is trifling, Proclus, injeed, deferves this accufation ; oa ‘ 
as I doubt not the liberal reader, is, by this time, fully convinced. But Mr. Sim pion was no . * e 
philofopher; and therefore the greareft pert of thefe Commentaries mufl be confidered by him as iy) 
trifles, from the want of a philofophic genius to comprehend their meaning, and a tale fuperior * 
f tothat of a mere mathematician, to difcover their beauty and clegance. It is common, indeed, 
i” to hear geometricians of the prefent day exclaiming, Wat need if a commenton Euclid! I. he sca 
not per{picuous to every one? 1 will readily admit that fuch gentlemen know enoug! of geometry ao . 
<= for all mechanical and fenfible purpofes: but [ fear they are torally ignorant «fits ead: and ¥ 
. have never drean't that when properly fludied it is the handmaid of true philofophy, the puri- i 
4 nN fier of the rational foul, ard the bridge by which we may pafs from the obfeurity and delufion ee 
a of am rerial nature, to the fplendor and reality of intelleétual vifion. Ladd farther, that lam ~ . 
a. greatly inclined to doubt, whether fuch yeomctricians ever confidered what kind of fubliitence | a 
geometrical forins p: flefs ? Whither they have any certainty, or are only imaginary? Where ~ 
Ri? thefe forms, if real, refide ? And a multi ude of other queftions which are di’cuffed in thefe Com- | 
Hz MCMaries ‘ 
et 
nt 











_ to prep: + ileus. of ibis refifting its propofitions, and to F 


. that from the prefent theorem we may folve the objeGions urged in 


lines, to prove the angles at the bafe of an ifofceles triangle equal, 















fubfidies of anfwers ; that not only true demonftrations may b 
cated from things previoufly demonftrated, but that from: pies 
futations of error may be produced. And from this geometrical o1 
you will likewife receive, a rhetorical emolument. For he who can 
effect this in the difcourfes of rhetoric, who can forefee the oppofi- oa 
tions to his following heads, and previous to their delivery, can firft of 
all prepare folutions of them to others, he, indeed, will fabricate in a — 3 
wonderful manner, a moft excellent mode of difputation. The infti- 
tutor of the elements, therefore, teaching us this in reality, previous 

to the theorems by which we folve oppofing obje&tions, employing 

fuch as are now exhibited, at the fame time demonftrates, that the ; 
angles under the bafe of an ifofceles triangle, are equal, and thus pre- 
pares a confutation of the falfehood fuch objeGions contain. But 
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the feventh and ninth propofitions, will be perfpicuous as we pro- 
ceed. Hence, it appears, why Euclid does not convert the latter 
part of this theorem in the fixth, becaufe it does not: produce a prin- — ae 
cipal utility, but confers to our advantage, accidentally, with refpet . 
to the whole of fcience. 

But if any one fhould defire us without producing the equal right 








(for it is not requifite to demonftrate the equality of thefe, by thofe 
under the bafe) by tranfpofing, in a manner; the conftruction, and 
fabricating thofe conftru€tions within, which are made without the 
ifofceles triangle, we may exhibit the thing propofed. Thus let 






mentaries. And laftly, what is moft material of all, if geometry be a fcience, what fcience 
itfelfis? This laft queftion, indeed, they would doubtlefs confider fo srifing and eafy of folu- 
tion, that they would readily and confidently anfwer with young Theatetus in Plato, ¢* that 
fciences are fuch things as may be learned from Mathematicians, geometry, and the like; 
fhoe-making, and other mechanical arts; and that all, and each of them are no other than 
fciences. !” To which admirable definition we may juftly reply in the words of Socrates, ** Ge- 
neroufly and magnificently O my friends, when interrogated concerning one thing, have you 
given inftead of fomething fimple, things may and various.” 
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Be 
| a 
; abchbe an ifofceles triangle, and in the fide 2 4, take any point d, — aan 
ie and from ac, take a e, equal toad, and draw the lines de, de, de. mh 
| Becaufe, therefore, 24 is equal to ac, and ad toa ¢, and the angle «2 
I. aiscommon, 4 alfo fhall be equal to c d,.and the remaining angles to er 
4 the remaining angles. Hence, the angle a 4 ¢, is equal to the angle eis 
¥ acd. Again, becaufe dé is equal to ¢ c, and 4 e todc, and the ZN 
¢ angle d 4 e toe cd; hence, the bafe, fince it is common to both, is ‘ 
equal to itfelf, and all are equal to all. Theangle, ed4, therefore, — 
is equal to the angle dec: and the angle de 4, is equal to the angle : a 
edc. Hence, fince the angle ¢ d 4, is equal to the angle dec, from 7 Res 
which the equal angles de 4, edc, are taken, the remaining angles | Be 
; bdc, ce bareequal. But the fides alfo 4d, dc, are equal to the Bs 
j fides c ¢, e 6, each to each, and the bafe4 cis common. All, there- 
fore, are equal to all. Hence, the remaining angles alfo, fubtend- r 
‘ing equal fides, are equal. The angle, therefore, dJc, is equalto | ES 
i. the angle ec. For the angle d 4c, fubtends the line dc: but the Uae 
angle ec 4, the line ¢ 4. The angles, therefore, at the bafe of an * 
Wf ifofceles triangle, are equal, the equal right lines not being produced. zi 
| - But Pappus demontftrates this yet fhorter, without any addition in ; ae 
i the following manner. Let a dc be an ifofceles triangle, having a 4, a > 
H. §:  eaual  ) ae 
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54 COMMENTARIES OF PROCLUS. wath ot | 
equal to ac. Wemuft conceive, therefore, this one triangle as if ft:3<5 Ny 
; open eT 
a > i, ee 
4 . ® a we 
' : 
4 ; FA Z 
ee was two, and reafonthus. Becaufe 24 is equal to ac, anda cto a4, 
 - the two fides a4, ac, are equal to the two ac, a4, and the angle 
ee bac, isequal to the angleca4é, (for it isthe fame.) All, therefore, 
¥ | are equal toall. The bafe 4c, to the bafe c 4. But the triangle 
abc, to the triangle ac 4; and the angle adc, to the angle ac 4, 


: and the angle ac 4, to the angle a 4c. For they fubtend equal fides, 
i.e. 26, ac. Theangles, therefore, at the bafe of an ifofceles tri- 
angle, are equal. And it feems that Pappus invented this mode of 
demonftration, when he confidered that the inftitutor of the elements 
alfo, in the fourth theorem, when he had united two triangles, and 

had made them mutually coincide, thus forming one of two, by this 

means obferved their equality throughout. In like manner it is pof- 

eae fible, that we alfo, by an aflumption contemplating two triangles in 
| one, may demonftrate the equality of the angles at the bafe. Thanks, 
| therefore are to be given to the ancient I hales for the invention of 

; | this theorem, as well as a multitude of others. For he, firft, is faid 

| to have perceived and affirmed, that the angles at the bafe of every 

 ifofceles triangle are equal: and after the manner of the ancients, to 

have called them fimilar. But ftill more deferving of praife are thofe 
moderns, who have yet more univerfally demonflrated (among whieh 

‘number — 
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number is Geminus) that equal right lines falling from one point, on 
a line of fimilar parts, form equal angles. For Geminus ufing this 
theorem, fhews, that there are only three lines, and not more of 
fimilar parts, the right, the circu/ar, and the cylindric helix; and 
this is properly univerfal, to whch this fymptom firft agrees, juft as 
the poffeffion of two fides greater than the third, is fhewn to be ef- 
fentially inherent in every triangle. It is not, therefore, the property 
univerfally of every ifofceles, though it belongs to every one, to pof- 
fefs angles at the bafe equal : but of equal right lines falling on a line of 
fimilar parts. For to fubtend equal angles, is in thefe primarily inhe- 
rent. 


PROPOSITION VI. Turorem III. 
If two angles of a triangle be equal to each other, the fides 
alfo which fubtend the equal angles, fhall be equal Se 


one another. 


The prefent theorem exhibits thefe two properties of theorems, com- 
verfion, and a deduétion to an impoffibility. For it is converted, in- 
deed, in the preceding theorem, but its certainty is evinced by a de- 


duction to an impoffibility. It is requifite, therefore, to fpeak of: 


each, whatever belongs to the prefent treatife. One kind of conver- 
fon then, atnong geometricians, is denominated principally and. 
properly, when the conclufions and hypothefes alternately receive the- 
orems ; fo that the conclufionof the former becomes hy pothefis i in. 
the latter ; and hypothefis is inferred as the conclufion. As rhat the 
angles at the bafe of an ifofceles triangle are equal, For here the ifofceles:. 
triangle is the Aypothe/is: but the conclufion, the equality of the angles. 
at the bafe. And ¢4at where the angles at the bafe are equal, the triangles 
are tfofceles, which the prefent 6th theorem afirms. For here the equality 
of the angles at the bafe is the Aypothefis ; but the conc/ufion, the equality 
of the fides fubtending the equal angles. But another kind of conver- 


fion, is alone according to a certain mutation of compofites. For if 


the theorem be compofite, beginning from many hypothefes, and. 
ending in one conclufion, by receiving the conclufion, and one or 
more of the hypothefes, we infer fome one of the other hypothefes 

as. 
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as aconclufion. And after this manner the eighth theorem is “ee ) 

converfe of the fourth. For the one fays, that equal bafés fubtend — im 
equal fides and angles: but the other, that equal fides being placed on’ 
equal bafes, contain equal angles, Of which the predication concerning: 
equal bafes in the latter propofition, is the conc/ufion of the former: 

but the predication concerning the pofition of egua/ fides, ii is one of the! — 
previoully affumed hypothefes in the former theorem ; and the com- 
prebenfion of equal angles is another hypothefis which this fourth pro~ 
_ pofition contains. In confequence therefore of thefe two converfions, 
the one which is called the principle, is uniform and determinate : 
but the other is various, advancing into a great number of theorems, 
and not converting in one, but in many, on account of the multitude 
of hypothefes, in compofite theorems. But oftentimes in that which 





: begins from two hypothefes, there is one which is converted, when 
; the hypothefes: are not all determinate, but fome of them indetermi- 
| nate 


It is here, however, requifite to obferve, that many falfe and im- 
proper converfions take place. As that every /exangular tsa triangular _ 
number *, For the converfe is not alfo true, that every triangular nume- 
ber is fexangular. But the reafon of this is, becaufe the one is more 
common, but the other more particular. And one is alone predi- 
cated fofallyt of the other. But things in which, that which is pri- 
mary, is inherent, and according to which it is received, in thefe, 
converfion alfo follows. And thefe obfervations, indeed, were not 
unknown to thofe mathematicians, the familiars of Menzchmus, 
and Amphinomus. But of theorems receiving converfion, fome are 
ufually called precedents, but others conver/e. For when fuppofing a 
certain genus, they demonftrate fome fymptom of its nature, they call 
this a precedent theorem. But when on the contrary, they make 
the hypothefis afymptom, and the conclufion a genus, they deno- 
minate the theorem to which this happens conver/e. As for inflance, 


* Triangular numbers, are 1, 3, 6, 10, &c.; and fexangular numbers 1, 6, 15, 28, &c. 
But concerning their formation, fee note to page 95, Vol. I. of this work; by means of which, 
the truth of this affertion will be evident. 


+ Concerning the meaning of total predication, fee page 45 of the Diflertation, Vol, I. of this 


work. 
the 
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ihe ‘theerem. which fays, every ifefceles triangle bas the angles. at the 
— bafe equal, is a precedent, For that is fubjoined which precedes. by 


‘nature. I mean the genus. itfelf, or the ifofceles. triangle, But that © 
‘which fays, every triangle poffefing two equal angles, has likewife the 


_ fides fubtending thofe equal angles equal, and is ifofceles, is a convenfe 


“theorem. For it changes the fubject, and its paflion, fuppofing the 


latter, and from this exhibiting the former, And thus much con- 
‘cerning geometrical converfions. / > 
But deduétions to.an impofiibility, entirely end in an. evident im - 


poflible, the contrary of which is confeffed by all.” It happens, how- 


‘ever, that fome of them end in fuch things as are oppofed to Axioms, 
or Petitions, or Hypothefes ;, but others i in things contradi@ing prior 
demonttrations. For the prefent fixth theorem thews. that which hap- 
pens to be impoflible, becaufe it dgftroys the common conception, af- 
firming that the whole is greater than its part. But the eighth the- 


orem falls, indeed, on an impoflible, yet not on that endued with a 


| power of deftroying a common conception, but that exhibited by the 


feventh theorem. For what the feventh denies, this affirming exhi- 
bits to fuch as do, not. admit the obje& of-inveftigation. But every 
dedution to an impoflibility, which being received, oppofes the ching 
fought, and on this hypothefis advances, until it falls upon the ex- 
plored abfurdity, and by this means deftroys the hypothefis, corobo- 
rates that which was inveftigated from the firft. But it is requifite to 


know, that all mathematical proofs are either from principles, or to . 


principles, as Porphyry in a certain place affirms. And the proofs 


jrom principles, are two-fold. For they either emanate from com- 
thon conceptions, and things felf-evident: or from things previoufly | 


exhibited. But proofs ¢o principles are endued with a power of either 
eRablifbing or deftroying principles. And thofe, endued with a power 
of effablifhing principles, are called refolutions; and to thefe compo- 
fitions are oppofed. For it is poffible that we may proceed in an or- 
derly method from thofe principles to the obje& of inyeftigation ; 
and this is nothing elfe than compofition. But thofe poTefling a powet 


‘of deftroying principles, are called deduébions to an impoffdility. For it 
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Se deftroy bind ofa 
es. jects: of inveftigation. And in this, alfo, sabunaadaal dense 
tion, though not the fame as in refolution. For in posers : a “ia 





Ries)  impofiibility, complexion is according to the fecond mode of h ; 
ae " tical reafonings. As if 7 triangles poffeffing equal angles, the. jane 
hag tending the equal angles are unequal; and the whole is equal to its pa 

ut this is impoflible. In triangles, therefore, poffefing too Ne 
angles; the fides fubtending the equal angles are equal. And thus 
Taw” concerning what is called by geometriciane, deduction to an ie 

mee} | bility: Sia Cot ® 

aes But the inftitutor of the elements ufes converfion in the prefent pro if | 
Ps pofition, for he receives the conclufion of the fifth as a datum, ; cata 
- adds its hypothefis as an object of enquiry : but he employs dedublion Ted 

Ve 4 | to an impofibility, in the conftru€tion and demonftration. But if any. 
Sree fhould rife up, and affert that it is not neceflary by taking a part from Oe: 

Be ac equal to 2 4, to make the ablation at the point c, but at the point 
a, upon this hypothefis, we fhall fall into the fame impofhibility. 
os . let a 6 be equal toad, and having produced ba, let ae be placed 
a rep as equal to de, - The whole be, therefore, is ebay to the whole ac. 
; 4 ; e "244 ae . ies 













: Bi? 
Let ec be connected, Becaufe, therefore, a¢is equal tod¢, but | 
: dcis 
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b C is. common, | the two are equal to the two, and the angle at the 
point 4, is equal to. the angle ac 4. _ For fo it was eftablithed i in the 
hypothefis. All, therefore, are. potted to all, by the fourth theorem. 


‘Hence, the triangle ¢ 6 ¢, is equal to the triangle a 4c, the whole: to 


the part, which is impoffible. But becaufe this alfo is manifeft, it re- 
mains that we exhibit the reft of the .converfion. For the inflitutor 
of the Elements converts the whole fixth theorem froma part of the 


fifth, But it is requifite to adjoin the remaining converfion. This, 
then, he receives as an hypothefis, that the angles at the bafe of acer- 


tain triangle are equal: but he fhews that the triangle is ¢/o/celes. - Let 
acb, therefore, be a triangle, and let 24, ac, be produced to the 


a 





7 


points dg, and let the angles under the bafe be equal. I fay that 


the triangle @ 4 ¢, is. ifofceles. - For let there be aflumed in the line 
ad, the point e, and let 4 ¢ be taken equal to ¢ f;. and conneé the 
lines ec, Of, ef.  Becaufe, therefore 4¢ is equal to cf, but 4c is 


‘common, the two will be equal to thetwo. And the angle ¢ dc, is 


MT ini | equal 
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Rests equal to the angle fc 4; for they are tinder the bate: ‘All, the ef re “5 

a are equal to all, by the fourth theorem, Hence the bale ¢ c, is: qual 

Bete. : to the bafe £4, and the angle 4 ¢ c, to the angle cf b; and the angle 

¥ c.f, tothe angle dc e: for they fubtend equal fides. But the whole- — 

angle e bc, was equal to the whole fc 4, of which the angle fdc,_ 
| ) 18 equal ‘to the anglee c d. "The remainder, therefore, e 4 /, is equat 
ast tothe remainder fice. But 4 ¢ is equal to ¢ f, and df to ce, and — 
ah . they contain equal angles. All, therefore, are equal to all: Hence, 
eer: SS _ alfo, the angle 4 e 7, is equal to ‘the angle c fe. Wherefore, the fide. 
Fok a ¢, is ‘equal to the fide a f (for it is fhewn by the fixth) of which 6 e, 
isequal toc The remainder, therefore, a 4, is equal to the res- 
mainder @ c. And hence, thetriangle a 4c, is ifofceles. Itis, there-- 

: > fore, as well ifofceles, if it pofieffes angles at the bafe equal: as if the - 

oe fides being produced it has the angles under the"hafe equal. Why- 

; 3 then did not the inftitutor of the Elements convert the remaining part? : 

| | Shall we fay it was becaufe the equality of the angles under the bafe- 

Be in the fifth theorem, was exhibited for the fake of folving other - 
doubts. But that proving the triangle to be ifofceles, from the equas 
lity. of the angles under the bafe, neither confers to a principal de- 

. ° monftration, nor to the folution of things inveftigated, the truth of 
which is confirmed in the following theorems, and that from the equa- | 
lity of the angles under the bafe, he is enabled to demonftrate that 
the triangle is ifofceles? For if every right line, ftanding upon.a right 
line, and forming two angles, makes them equal to two right ; when _ 

the angles under the bafe are equal, thofe upon the bafe will be equal.’ 

: ‘And thefe being equal, the fides fubtending them fhall be equal. Eu-- 

E: clid, therefore, having ufed this in the whole elementary inftitution,. 

E “was enabled to conclude, that when the angles under the bafe are 

| equal, the triangle is ifofceles. Indeed he requires this alfo, for the 

demonftration of certain theorems: For fhortly a theorem will appear, 

evincing, that if a right line Randing on a right line, forms angles, — 
it will either make two right, or angles equal to two right. And 
the theorems, indeed, preceding this, require no fuch converfion; © 


but thofe which follow, are indigent of this, and eftablifh their cre- 
dibility from the_prefent theorem. PRO. 
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PROPOSI TIO N ‘VIL Tagore IV. 


> 
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* Upon. the fame right line, two right lines cannot be» es 
conftituted equal to two other right lines each to’ each, ) 
drawn to different points, to the fame parts, and hav-- ‘ 
ing the fame extremes with the two right lines firft : he 
drawn. | aa 


The prefent theorem pofleffes a rare property, which is not fre~- . 
quently found in propofitions producing fcience. For to be formed | : 
by negation, and not by affirmation, is not their fufficiently diftin- i= 
guifhing property. ~Indeed, the propofitions,- as wéll of geometrical | 
as of arithmetical theorems; are-for the moft part affirmations. But. 
the reafons of this is, (as. Ariftotle fays) becaufe, an affirmative uni- 
verfal, efpecially agrees with fciences, as more proper, and not in- 
iS digent. of negation: but a univerfal negative requires affirmation, in 
oH. order to produce evidence ; for from negatives alone, there is neither - 
demonftration nor.reafoning. Hence, demonftrative {ciences exhibit | 
a:multitude of affirmations, but rarely employ negative conclufions. . | 
However, the propofition of this theorem is’ full’ of admirable’ dili- 
gence, and:is bound with every addition, by which it is rendered ‘fo : 
certain and indubitable, that it cannot be confuted and overturned by . 
wl | the efforts of oppofing calumniators.. For in the firft place, the par= 


’ 


1? 


* Mr. Simfon in his note to this propofition obferves, that he thought proper to change its - : , 
enunciation, fo as to preferve the fame meaning; ‘‘ becaufe (fays he) the literal tranflation a 
from the Greek, is extremely harfh, and difficult to be underftood by beginners.”. Whatever — 
difficulty learners may find in conceiving this propofition abftractedly, is eafily removed by its - 
expofition i in the figure; ; and. therefore, I conceive, that Mr. Simfon acted very injudicioufly: 
in altering its enunciation, Befides, the following comment of Proclus fhews, that there is 
ah ie " great beauty in Euclid’s ftatement of this propofition ; the greateft part of which is loft in - 
= Mr. Simfon’s indifereet alteration. It would appear ftrange that fuch liberties fhould be taken 
. by one, who profeffes in his preface, to remove blemifbes, and reftore the principal books of the Ele- - 
a _ mentsto their original accuracy, if Mr. Simfon had not informed us in his note, that the pre- - 
. fent Commentary of Proclus unfolding the beauty and accuracy of this propofition, is too » 
é trifling to merita relation! See more concerning this propofition in the note to Prop. 5. - 
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ticle upon the fame right line, is affumed, left we fhould exhib adh iss begs 

another, two right lines equal each to each, and employ the propo- 
fition for the purpofe of circumvention. In the fecond place, he does — 
not fay upon what right line, to conftitute two right lines fimply € iia 

to two (for this is poflible) but each to each. For what wonderful — 
thing is it, that he thould take both equal to both, who extends one _ 
of the conftituted lines, and contraéts the other? But each to each, 
(fays he) is impoffible. In the third place, he adds the particle, to 
different poimts. For what, if fome one, when he has formed two. 
lines equal to the firft two, each to each, fhould conne& thefe with 
thofe in the fame point, which joins the fubjeé right lines in the ver- 
tex; and fhould conftitute thefe ?»For the extremes of equal right 
a | lines perfectly coincide. In the fourth place, he adds the particle to 
Bert the fame parts +. For what if one fubjeét right line being given, we 
Sia: _. Should place two of the, right lines on one fide, andthe other two on 
abes 0 the oppofite fide, fo that this common right line fhould be the bafis of 
| he the two triangles with oppofite vertexes? Left, therefore, we fhould 





eae form an erroneous figure, and charge our deception on the inftitutor 
4 of the Elements, he adds the particle ¢o the Jame parts. In the fifth 
ae - place, he fubjoins, having the fame extremes with the two right lines 
. jitft drawn. For it is poffible to conftitute upon the fame. right line, 
F i  fworight lines equal to two, each to each, drawn to different points, and 


| to the fame parts, by employing the whole right line, and conftruét- 
ing upon it, thefe two right lines; but then the lines laft drawn, 

| will not have the fame extremes with thofe conftituted at firft\. For 
| if we conceive in a quadrangle two diagonals drawn on one of its 

, fides, two lines fhall be equal to two; a fide and diameter to its para- 
Jel fide, and the other diameter. But in this cafe the equal right 

| lines will not have the fame extremes. For neither the parallel ‘fides, 
nor the diameters, will mutually poffefs the fame extremes; and yet 
they will be equal. Thefe diftin@ions, therefore, being preferved, 
the truth of the propolition, and the certainty of the reMlOn tne a is 


evinced. 
- + See the Comment of Clavius on this propofition. — 


But 
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i - But perhaps, fome, notwithftanding all thefe terms producing {ci- 
a. ence, will dare to objeét, that thefe hypothefes being admitted, it is 
pofiible to effec what the geometrician affirms to be impoflible. For 


_ 


fF; 














Be 
i | 
i 
4 let there be a right line a4, and upon this two lines a d, d4, equal to i 
F two ac,c 46, and let the former be external to the latter, being drawn 4, 
f to different points dc, and terminated in the fame extremes a@ and 6. a 
j Let ac too, be equal toa d: but dc todd. This objeGion, then, we 
4 fhall confute, by conneéting the line dc, and producing the lines a c, 
and a d, to the points e f- For thefe being conftructed, it is manifeft - . | 
a that the triangle acd is ifofceles, ad, being equal to 2 c, from hypo- ee 
a thefis;.and the angles under the bafe ecd, fde are equal. The aia 
| } angle fd c, therefore, is greater than the angle bdc. Much more 3) ai 
| ae then is the angle 4 cd greater than the angle dc. But again, be~ | | 
Bete -caufe the line d 4, is equal to the line 4c, the angles alfo at the bafe 
h- -* are equal, ive. the angle dc d, to the angle 4 dc. The fame angle, 
} therefore, is both greater and equal, which is impoffible. And this e 


5 is 



















is what we faid in our expoftion of the fifth theoresn, that though the | 
equality of the angles under the bafe, was not ufeful to the de: 

| See {trations of the following theorems, yet it procured the greateft utility — 

i Seed =" in the folution of objeGtions. For in the prefent inftance we have. cogs) 25’ S 

Berit. uted the objection, by inferring that, becaufe a, and gd, are equal, powukar 

Be te the angles ec d, and fdc, are alfo equal. In a fimilar manner in ee = 

ae. ie 
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2) - ether theorems, it will appear to be petuliarly ufeful for the folution x 
“Oye | -of doubts*. . | | Fe: it 
Oe ea ~ But if any one fhould fay that there may be conftituted upon. the 
‘right line @ 4, right lines bd, bc, equal to the right lines ae, aq 
of which 4c may be equal to ac, but ddtoad; and that in this cafe sit 


"* 









they will be drawn to different points a and 4, to the fame parts, and je 

4 ewill have the fame extremes with a c, and ad, viz, c, and d, what 
“re fhall we reply to this affertion? Shall we fay that it is requifite to eg 
a -_ eonftitute the fir lines, upon the right line a 4, and their equals upon co 





‘the fame right line? For this is what the inftitutor of the Elements 
_affirms in the propofition. But here, ac, and a d, are.not confti- 
tuted upon the right line @ 4, but only on one of its points. Henee, be 
tthe lines ac, c 6, andad, db, which ftand on the right line a 4, are S: 
-different from the right lines, which were placed in the beginning, 
aa ‘and to which they ought to be conftituted equal. Though at the 
a fame time it is neceflary that the right lines conftituted upon a4, 
east fhould be equal to thofe conftituted upon 4 6. And thus much may 
fuffice for objections againft the prefent.queftion, But that the pre- 
fent theorem is exhibited by the inititutor of the elements, by a de- 
.du€tion to an impoffibility, and that this impoffible oppofes the com- 
mon conception, affirming that the whole is greater than its part; ‘and 
: that the fame thing cannot be both:greater and equal, is fufficiently ma- 
3 cnifeft. But this theorem feems to have been aflumed for the fake 
| ,of the eighth theorem. For it confers to its demonftration, and is 
neither fimply.an-element, nor elementary : fince it does not extend 
‘sits utility to a multitude. And: hence; we find it very rarely eme 


we ployed by the geometrician. 










*-And from hence, alfo appears the emptinefs and arrogance of Mr. Simfon’s note to this 
propofition, which we have already exploded. | 
PROPO- 


fi 
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- PROPOSITON VIL Tutorem Vi 
If two triangles have two fides equal to two, each to each, ) 
-and have the bafe equal to the bafe: then the angles. 


Contained _by the mee right lines, hall be equal to’ 


~ each other. 


‘This eighth theorem is the converfe of the fourth : but it is not 
affumed according to a principal converfion. .For it does not make 
the whole of its ‘hypothefis a conclufion; and the whole conclufion 
an hypothefis. But conne&ting together fome part of the hypothefis 
of the fourth theorem, and fome part of the objects of enquiry, it ex- 


hibits one of the data which it contains. For the equality of two | 


fides totwo, isin each an hypothefis ; but the equality of bafe to bafe, 


is, in the fourth, an obje&t of inveftigation, but in the prefent a da- 


tum ; and the equality of angle to angle, is, in the former, a datum, 
but in the latter, an obje&t of enquiry. Hence, a change alone of 
data, and objeéts of inveftigation, produces converfion. But if any 
one defires to learn the caufe why this theorem is placed in the order 
of the. eighth propofition, and not immediately after the fourth, as 
its converfe, in the fame manner as the fixth after the fifth, of which 
it is the converfe, fince many converted propofitions follow their pre- 


cedents, and are exhibited after them without any intervening medi- | 


um, to this we muft replys. that the eighth, indeed, is indigent of the 
feventh propofition. For its truth is evinced by a dedudtion to an im~ 
poffibility, but the nature of an impoffible becomes known from the 
— feventh. And, this again, in its demonftration, is indigent of the 
fifth. Hence, the feventh and fifth theorems were neceflarily affumed, 
previous to the prefent. But becaufe the conver/e to the fifth obtaided 
a demonftration eafy, and from things-fir/i, it was very properly placed 
after the fifth, on account of 1 its alliance with that thearest 5 and be- 
Not: Il. rae £6,708 ot Oe 
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Bp Rye Ts eighth from another 1 
> tions; “are more ‘evident for the eh" of ‘confutation tha 
~~ contradict theorems: fince thefe are aflumed by deotoot 
ee . the knowlege of axioms is better than demonftration, But Se 
eee ‘tutor of the elements exhibits what is now propofed | from t te previ 
| oufly demonitrated feventh theorem. 
| - But the familiars of Philo aflert, that they can icoaakeal 
eet y theorem, without being indigent of any other. For let there cn 
Betis : anion oe tyvo. sagitts ab def, having two fides 
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peers with ie other; and let the two triangles a b c, def, be fo 
placed i inthe fame plane, that their vertices may be oppofite, and fo- 


that | e Li g may be the equal’ fubftitute of adc. And let eg be equal 
to de, but fg! to d f:. Hence, fg will either be placed in a right line 
with d f, or not in‘a right line. And if not in a right line, it ‘will 
either make with it an angle according to the internal part, or ac- 
cording to the external. Let it firft be placed i ina right line. Be- 
caufe, therefore, dis equal to eg, and df g is one line, the tri- 
angle de g, is ifofceles, and the angle at the point ¢, is equal to the 


angle at the point g. But if it does not lie in a right line, it will 


make an angle inward ; ; and in this — let dg be connected. 





MIS¥ wl 
caufe, therefore e rm e Bs are equal, and the bate. is. a lg, the e angle, 


edg alfo, is equal to the angle ¢ g d. | . Again, becaufe df is equal to 
K 2 PS 7 
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eben -comM ARIES oF PRoczus. | 
ae to ‘prepare folutions of things refitting its propofitions, and to pre 
—  fubfidies of anfwers; that not only true demonftrations may be fabri- 
Ret: cated from things previoufly demonftrated, but that from. hence con. af Hi, ste oe 
er 6 futations of error may be produced. And from this geometrical order, i i 
you will likewife receive, a rhetorical emolument. For he who can / 
effect this in the difcourfes of rhetoric, who can forefee the oppofi- r ate 
tions to his following heads, and previous to their delivery, can firft of , 
all prepare folutions of them to others, he, indeed, will fabricate in a — as: 
wonderful manner, a moft excellent mode of difputation. The infti- 
tutor of the elements, therefore, teaching us this in reality, previous 
4st to the theorems by which we folve oppofing objeGtions, employing 
. .  fuch as are now exhibited, at the fame time demonftrates, that the 
angles under the bafe of an ifofceles triangle, are equal, and thus pre- 
pares a confutation of the falfehood fuch obje@tions contain. But ise 
._ . . that from the prefent theorem we may folve the objeGions urgedin ~ 

74 the feventh and ninth propofitions, will be perfpicuous as we pro- 
ceed. Hence, it appears, why Euclid does not convert the latter : 
part of this theorem in the fixth, becaufe it does not: produce a prin- - gee 
cipal utility, but confers to our advantage, accidentally, with relpett 3 e 

to the whole of fcience. 

But if any one fhould defire us without producing the equal right 
lines, to prove the angles at the bafe of an ifofceles triangle equal, 
(for it is not requifite to demonftrate the equality of thefe, by thofe 
eee FT! under the bafe) by tranfpofing, in a manner, the conftruction, and 
= hie fabricating thofe conftru€tions within, which are made without the 
; | ifofceles triangle, we may exhibit the thing propofed. Thus let 
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mentaries. And laftly, what is moft material of all, if geometry be a fcience, what fcience 
itfelfis? This laft queftion, indeed, they would doubtlefs confider fo trifing and eafy of folu- 
tion, that they would readily and confidently anfwer with young Theetetus in Plato, “¢ that 
fciences are fuch things as may be learned from Mathematicians, geometry, and the like; 
fhoe-making, and other mechanical arts; and that all, and each of them are no other than 
fciences. !” To which admirable definition we may juftly reply in the words of Socrates, ** Ge- 
neroufly and magnificently O my friends, when interrogated concerning one thing, have you 
given inftead of fomething fimple, things many and various.” 
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abc be an ifofceles triangle, and in the fide ¢ 4, take any point d, ~ ee n 
and from ac, take ae, equal toad, and draw the linesde, de, de. ‘e 
Becaufe, therefore, 24 is equal toac, andadtoae, and the angle ae aaa 
aiscommon, 4 alfo fhall be equal to c d, and the remaining angles to a 
the remaining angles. Hence, the angle a 4 ¢, is equal to the angle ee. 
acd. Again, becaufe dd is-equal to e c, and 4 e todc, and the | ‘NS 
angle d be to ec d; hence, the bafe, fince it is common to both, is | ‘oe 
equal to itfelf, and all are equal to all. Theangle, ed4, therefore, Mee 
is equal to the angle dec: and the angle de 4, is equal to the angle ; ae 


edc. Hence, fince the angle ed 4, is equal to the angle dec,, from ca 
which the equal angles de 4, edc, are taken, the remaining angles 7 ioe. 
6dc, cedareequal. But the fides alfo dd, dc, are equal to the 

fides c ¢, ¢ 6, each to each, and the bafe4 cis common. All, there- f 


fore, are equal to all. Hence, the remaining angles alfo, fubtend- __ oa 
‘ing equal fides, are equal. The angle, therefore, dc, is equalto | a 
the angle ec 4. For the angle d 4c, fubtends the line d¢: but the | es 
angle ec, the line ¢ 4. The angles, therefore, at the bafe of an ——_ 
ifofceles triangle, are equal, the equal right lines not being produced. a 

But Pappus demonftrates this yet fhorter, without any addition in | a 


the following manner. Leta dc be an ifofceles triangle, having 2 4, , 
5 — eaual ne es 
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equaltoac. We mutt conceive, therefore, this one Giengies as if by its — 


a ’ 1. tear yg 


b c 
was two, and reafonthus. Becaufe a4 is equal to ac, anda cto a4, 
| the two fides a4, ac, are equal to the two ac, a 4, and the angle 
4 | 5 ac, isequal to the angleca4é, (for itis the fame.) All, therefore, 
c | are equal to all. The bafe dc, to the bafe c 4. But the triangle 
E-: aéc, to the triangle ac 4; and the angle adc, to the angle ae 4, 
oar: and the angle ac 4, to the angle a 4c. For they fubtend equal fides, 
7 : i.e. a6, ac. Theangles, therefore, at the bafe of an ifofceles tri- 
angle, are equal. And it feems that Pappus invented this mode of 
demonftration, when he confidered that the inftitutor of the elements 
alfo, in the fourth theorem, when he had united two triangles, and 
had made them mutually coincide, thus forming one of two, by this 
| | means obferved their equality throughout. In like manner it is pof- 
fible, that we alfo, by an affumption contemplating two triangles in — 
one, may demonftrate the equality of the angles at the bafe. Thanks, 
therefore are to be given to the ancient lhales for the invention of 
this theorem, as well as a multitude of others. For he, firft, is faid 
to have perceived and affirmed, that the angles at the bafe of every 
ifofceles triangle are equal: and after the manner of the ancients, to 
have called them fimilar. But ftill more deferving of praife are thofe 
moderns, who have yet more univerfally demonfirated (among whieh 
‘number | 
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number is Geminus) that equal right lines falling from one point, on 
a line. of fimilar. ‘parts, form equal angles. For Geminus ufing this 
theorem, fhews, that there are only three lines, and not more of 
fimilar parts, the right, the circu/ar, and the cylindric helix; and 
this is properly univerfal, to which this fymptom firft agrees, juft as 
the poffeffion of two fides greater than the third, is fhewn to be ef- 
fentially inherent in every triangle. It is not, therefore, the property 
univerfally of every ifofceles, though it belongs to every one, to pof- 
fefs angles at the bafe equal : but of equal right lines falling on a line of 
fimilar parts. For to fubtend equal angles, is in thefe primarily inhe- 
rent. 


PROPOSITION VI. Tueorem Il. 
If two angles of a triangle be equal to each other, the fides 
alfo which fubtend the equal angles, fhall be equal Os 


one another. 


The prefent theorem exhibits thefe two properties of theorems, con- 
verfion, and a decuction to an impoffibility. For it is converted, in- 
deed, in the preceding theorem, but its certainty is evinced by a de- 


duction to an impoflibility. It is requifite, therefore, to fpeak of: 


each, whatever belongs to the prefent treatife. One kind of conver- 
fion then, among geometricians, is denominated principally and. 
properly, when the conclufions and hypothefes alternately receive the- 
orems ; fo that the conclufion of the former becomes hypothefis in 
the latter; and hypothefis is inferred as the conclufion. As shat the 
angles at the bafe of antfofceles triangle are equal, For here the ifofceles 
triangle is the Aypothefis : but the conclufion, the equality of the angles. 
at the bafe. And ¢4at where the angles at the bafe are equal, the triangles 
are ifofceles, which the prefent 6th theorem afiirms. For here the equality 
of the angles at the bafe is the 4ypothefs ; but the conc/ufion, the equality 
of the fides fubtending theequal angles. But another kind of conver- 


fion, is alone according to a certain mutation of compofites. For if 


the theorem be compofite, beginning from many hypothefes, and. 
ending in one conclufion, by receiving the conclufion, and one or 


more of the hypothefes, we infer fome one of the other hypothefes 
as 
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Gare 
as a conclufion. And after this manner the eighth itnaail isthe sei 
converfe of the fourth. For the one fays, that equal bajés fubtend = = = 
equal fides and angles: but the other, that egual fides being placed on: en 


equal bafes, contain equal angles, Of which the predication concerning: 
~ egual bafes in the latter propofition, is the conc/ufion of the former: Re 
but the predication concerning the pofition of egua/ fides, i isone ofthe 
previoully affumed hypothefes in the former theorem ; and the com= . a 
prebenfion of equal angles is another hypothefis which this fourth pro- 
| pofition contains. In confequence therefore of thefe two converfions, 
the one which is called the principle, is uniform and determinate : 
but the other is various, advancing into a great number of theorems, 
| and not. converting in one, but in many, on account of the multitude 
| Fe of hypothefes, in compofite theorems. But oftentimes in that which 
begins from two hypothefes, there is one which is converted, when 
i the hypothefes:are not all determinate, but fome of them indetermi- 
| nate 
It is here, however, requifite to obferve, that many falfe and im- 
proper converfions take place. As that every /exangular 1s a triangular, 
number *, For the converfe is not alfo true, that every triangular nume- 
ber 1s fexangular. But the reafon of this is, becaufe the one is more 
common, but the other more particular. And one is alone predi- 
cated totally} of the other. But things in which, ¢/at which 1s pri- 
mary, is inherent, and according to which it is received, in thefe, 
converfion alfo follows. And thefe obfervations, indeed, were not 
unknown to thofe mathematicians, the familiars of Menxchmus, 
and Amphinomus. But of theorems receiving converfion, fome are 
ufually called precedents, but others conver/e. For when fuppofing a 
certain genus, they demonftrate fome fymptom of its nature, they call 
this a precedent theorem. But when on the contrary, they make 
the hypothefis afymptom, and the conclufion a genus, they deno- 
minate the theorem to which this happens comver/e. As for inflance, 





* Triangular numbers, are 1, 3, 6, 10, &c.; and fexangular numbers 1, 6, 15, 28, &c. 
But concerning their formation, fee noteto page g5, Vol, I. of this work; by means of which, 
the truth of this affertion will be evident. 


+ Concerning the meaning of total predication, fee page 45 of the Diflertation, Vol. I. of this 


work. 
the 
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‘the theorem which fays, every. ifefceles triangle bas the angles. at the 


— bafe equal, is.a precedent, For that is fubjoined which precedes. by 
nature. I mean the genus itfelf, or the ifofceles. triangle. But that 
‘which fays, every triangle poffeffing two equal angles, bas likewife the 


fides fubtending thofe equal angles equal, and is ifofceles, is a converfe 


theorem. For it changes the fubje@, and its paflion, fuppofing the 
latter, and from this exhibiting the former. And thus much con- 


cerning geometrical converfions. 2 


But deductions to.an impofibility, entirely ed in an evident im - 


poflible, the contrary of which is confeffed by all. It happens, how- 


ever, that fome of them end in fuch things as are oppofed to Axioms, 
or Petitions, or Hypothefes ;, but others in things contradi@ting prior 


demonftrations. For the prefent,fixth theorem fhews that which hap-. 


pens to be impoflible, becaufe it d¢ftroys the common conception, af- 
firming that the whole is greater than its part. But the eighth the- 


orem falls, indeed, on an impoflible, yet not on that endued with a— 
| power of deftroying a common conception, but that exhibited by the 


feventh theorem. | For what the feventh denies, this affirming exhi- 
bits to fuch as do. not. admit the obje& of inveftigation. But every 
dedution to an impoffibility, which being received, oppofes the thing 
fought, and on this hypothefis advances, until it falls upon the ex- 
plored abfurdity, and by this means deftroys the hypothelis, corobo~ 
rates that which was inveftigated from the firft. But it is requifite to 


know, that all mathematical proofs are either from principles, or to 


principles, as Porphyry in a certain place affirms, And the proofs 


jrom principles, are two-fold. For they either emanate from com- 
mon conceptions, and things felf-evident: or from things previoully 


exhibited. But proofs fo principles are endued with a power of either 
eftabhifbing or deftroying pr inciples. And thofe, endued with a power 
of eftablifhing principles, are called refolutions; and to thefe compo- 
fitions are oppofed. For it is poflible that we may proceed in an or- 
derly method from thofe principles to the objedt of inyeftigation ; 
and this is nothing elfe than compofition, But thofe poTefling a power 
‘of deflroying principles, are called deduétions to an impofidility. For it 
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ee is the bufinefs ‘of this mode to deftroy fome of the eoneMiiea 
: ) jeéts of inveftigation. And in this, alfo, sabuseadial 
tion, though not the fame as in refolution. For in dedudtic 
impofiibility, complexion is according to the fecond mode of 8 nypothe 

" tical reafonings. As if 7 triangles poffeffing equal angles, the fides fub 
tending the equal angles are unequal; and the whole is equal to its p 

3 ut this is impoffible. In triangles, therefore, poffefing two egt 
Ra | angles, the fides fubtending the equal angles are equal, And thus : uch 
er te concerning what is called by Bqcuibtrictans, deduction to an impof- 
fibility. 7 OS ik; 
But the inftitutor of the elements ufes conver/iin in the prefent pro- | 
_ pofition, for he receives the conclufion of the fifth as a datum, and 2 att 
adds its hypothefis as an objet of enquiry : but he employs deduéfion 
to an impoffibility, in the conftru€tion and demonftration. — But if any 7 

3 fhould rife up, and affert that it is not neceflary by taking a part from Shae 
ae ac equal to a 4, to make the ablation at the point c, but at the point : 
cy [a Jape this hypothefis, we ‘hall fall into the fame impofibility. For 
wae let 2 b be equal toad, and having produced ba, let ae be placed 
ae ao rae to dc, ° The whole 6e, therefore, is equal to the whole ac. i 
Le wee 2 wy 2 . »< 
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Let ec be connected. Becaufe, therefore, ac is equal to d¢, but — 


dcis 
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be 1s. common, the two are equal to the two, and the angle at the 
point 4, is equal to the angle ac 4. _ For fo it was eftablithed in the 
hypothefis. All, therefore, are. etal to all, by the fourth theorem. 
‘Hence, the triangle e dc, is equal to the triangle a 4c, the whole:to 
the part, whichis impoffible. But becaufe this alfo is manifeft, it re- 
mains that we exhibit the reft of the .converfion. For the inftitutor 


of the Elements converts the whole fixth theorem from a part of the 


fifth. But it is requifite to adjoin the remaining converfion. This, 


then, he receives as an hypothefis, that the angles at the bafe of acer- 


tain triangle are equal: but he fhews that the triangle 1s z/o/celes. - Let 
ab, therefore, be a triangle, and let 24, ac, be produced to the 





- 


points d g, and let the angles under the bafe be equal. I Tay that 


the triangle @ 4 c, is-ifofceles. - For let there be aflumed in the line 
ad, the point e, and let 4 ¢ be taken equal to ¢ f;. and conne& the 
lines ¢ ¢, bf, ef. .Becaufe, therefore 4 ¢ is equal to c.f, but dc is 


‘common, the two will be equal to thetwo. And the angle e dc, is 


er ie es | equal 
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arth er 
equal to the angle fc 5; for they ate tinder the bafe. All, therefore, ae, eer Fy. 


_ are equal to all, by the fourth theorem. Hence the bafe ec, is Sy 
to the bafe f, and the angle 4 ec, to the angle cf; and the'aagte } a Sal 
c_6 f, to the angle bee: for they fubtend equal fides. But the whole= 41g Pag 
angle ed c, was equal to the whole fc 4, of which the angle fdc,. ts 
18 equal to the anglee c d. The remainder, therefore, ed f, is equak. = es 
tothe remainder fcc. But d e is equal to ¢ f, and df to ce, ae: 5 Ee 
they contain equal angles. All, therefore, are equal to alli Hence, . 

- alfo, the angle 4 e f, is equal to ‘the angle c fe. Wherefore, the fide 
a e, is equal to the fide a f (for it is fhewn by the fixth) of which 4 e, 
isequal to¢ The remainder, therefore, a 4, is equal to the re=- 
mainder ac. And hence, thetriangle a 4c, is ifofceles. Itis, there-- 

~ fore, as well ifofceles, if it poffeffes angles at the bafe equal: as if the - 
fides being produced it has the angles under the*hafe equal... Why- 
then did not the inftitutor of the Elements convert the remaining part? - 
Shall we fay it was becaufe the equality of the angles under the bafe 
in the fifth theorem, was exhibited for the fake of folving other - 
doubts. But that proving the triangle to be ifofceles, from the equas 
lity.of the angles under the bafe, neither confers to a principal de- 
'monftration, nor to the folution of things inveftigated, the truth of 
which is confirmed in the following theorems, and that from the equa- | 
lity of the angles under the bafe, he is enabled to demonftrate that 
the triangle is ifofceles? For if every right line, ftanding upon.a right 
line, and forming two angles, makes them equal to two right ; when 
the angles under the bafe are equal, thofe upon the bafe will be equals’. 
And thefe being equal, the fides fubtending them fhall be equal. Eu~. 
clid, therefore, having ufed this in the whole elementary inftitution,, 
‘was enabled to conclude, that when the angles under the bafe are 
equal, the triangle is ifofceles. Indeed he requires this alfo, for the 
demonftration of certain theorems: For fhortly a theorem will appear, 
evincing, that if a right line ftanding on a right line, forms angles, 

it will either make two right, or angles equal to two right. And 

the theorems, ‘indeed, preceding this, require no fuch converfion; © 


but thofe which follow, are indigent of this, and eftablith their cre- 
dibility from the_prefent theorem, PRO. 
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* Upon. the fame right foe. two right lines cannot sg 


conftituted equal to two other right lines each to each, . 
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_ drawn to different points, to the fame parts, and hav-- 
ing the fame extremes with the two right lines firft 


drawn. 


The prefent theorem pofleffes a rare property, which is not fre~— 
quently found in propofitions producing fcience. For to be formed | 
by negation, and not by affirmation, is not their fufficiently diQin-— 


guifhing property. “Indeed, the propofitions,- as wéll of geometrical 


~ 


as of arithmetical theorems; are-for the moft part affirmations. But: 


the reafons of this is, (as: Ariftotle fays) becaufe, an affirmative uni- - 


verfal, efpecially agrees with f{ciences, as more proper, and not in- 


digent. of negation: but a univerfal negative requires affirmation, in- 


order to produce evidence ; for from negatives alone, there is neither : 


demonftration nor-reafoning. Hence, demonftrative {ciences exhibit 


a:multitude of affirmations, but rarely employ negative conclufions. . 
However, the propofition of this theorem is: full’ of admirable’ dili« 

gence, andiis bound with every addition, by which it is rendered “fo ° 
certain and indubitable, that it cannot be confuted and overturned by ‘ 


the efforts of oppofing calumniators.. F or in the firft place, the par= 


* Mr. Simfon in his note to this propofition obferves, that he thought proper to change its 


enunciation, fo as to preferve the fame meaning; ‘* becaufe (fays he) the literal tranflation 
from the Greek, is extremely harfh, and difficult to be underftood by beginners.”. Whatever 


difficulty learners may find in conceiving this propofition abftractedly, is eafily removed by its - 


expofition in the figure.; and therefore, I conceive, that Mr. Simfon acted very injudicioufly : 
in alrering its enunciation, Befides, the following comment of Proclus fhews, that there is 


Mr. Simfon’s indifcreet alteration. It would appear ftrange that tuch liberties fhould be taken 


- great beauty in Euclid’s ftlatement of this propofition ; the greateft part of which is loft in » 


by one, who profeffes in his preface, to remove blemifbes, and reftore the principal books of the Ele- - 


mentsto their original accuracy, if Mr. Simfon had not informed us in his note, that the pre- - 


fent Commentary of Proclus unfolding the beauty @nd accuracy of this propofition, is too 
trifling to merita relation! See more concerning this propofition in the note to Prop. 5. - 
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ticle upon the fame right line, is aff med, left we fhould exhibit upon peer 
another, two right lines equal each to each, and employ ‘the propo- 
fition for the purpofe of circumvention. — In the fecond place, he does 
not fay upon what right line, to conftitute two right lines fimply equal 
to two (for this is poflible) but each to each. \ For what wonderful 
thing is it, that he hould take both equal to both, who extends one > 
of the conftituted lines, and contraéts the other? But each to each, 
({ays he) is impoffible. In the third place, he adds the particle, to 
different points. For what, if fome one, when he has formed two. 
lines equal to the firft two, each to each, fhould conneé thefe with 
thofe in the fame point, which joins the fubjeét right lines in the ver- 
tex ; and fhould conftitute thefe ?yFor the extremes of equal right 
lines perfetly coincide. . In the fourth place, he adds the particle to 
the fame parts +. For what if one fubjeét right line being given, we 
‘fhould place two of the, right lines on one fide, andthe other two on 
the oppofite fide, fo that this common right line fhould be the bafis of 
the two triangles with oppofite vertexes? Left, therefore, we fhould 
form an ‘erroneous figure, and charge our deception on the inftitutor 
of the Elements, he adds the particle fo the fame parts. In the fifth 
- place, he fubjoins, having the fame extremes with the two right lines 
jit drawn. For it is poffible to conftitute upon the fame right line, 
tworight lines equal to two, each to each, drawn to different points, and 
to the fame parts, by employing the whole right line, and conftruét- 
ing upon it, thefe two right lines; but then the lines laft drawn, 
will not have the fame extremes with thofe conftituted at firft. For 
if we conceive in a quadrangle two diagonals drawn on one of its 
fides, two lines fhall be equal to two; a fide and diameter to its para- 
i lel fide, and the other diameter. But in this cafe the equal right 
P, lines will not have the /ame extremes. For neither the parallel fides, 
| nor the diameters, will mutually poffefs the fame extremes; and yet 
they will be equal. ‘Thefe diftin@ions, therefore, being prefeiea 
the truth of the propolition, and the certainty of the reMoniaes is 
| evinced. | ; 
. + See the Comment of Clavius on this propofition. 
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Bat perhaps, fome, notwithftanding all thefe terms producing {ci- 

ence, will dare to object, that thefe hypothefes being admitted, it is 
poffible to effect what the geometrician affirms to be impoflible. For 
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let there be aright line a4, and upon this two lines a d, d4, equal to 
two ac, cd, and let the former be external to the latter, being drawn 
to different points dc, and terminated in the fame extremes a@ and 6. 
Let ac too, be equal toa d: but 6c todd. This objeGion, then, we 
fhall confute, by conneéting the line dc, and producing the lines a c, 
and a d, to the points ef For thefe being conftructed, it is manifeft 
that the triangle acd is ifofceles, ad, being equal to a c, from hypo- . 
thefis; and the angles under the bafe ecd, fdec are equal. The 
angle fd c, therefore, is greater than the angle dc. Much more 7 
then is the angle 4 cd greater than the angle dc. But again, be~ ee! eso 
_,caufe the line d 4, is equal to the line 4 c, the angles alfo at the bafe | 
* are equal, i.e. the angle dc d, tothe angle dc. The fame angle, 
therefore, is both greater and equal, which is impoffible. And this 


5 is 
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cas what we f; din our expofition of the fifth theorem, 


+ - 


‘equality of the angles under the bafe, was not uleful to the demon~— 
‘ftrations of the following theorems, yet it procured the greateft utility ; 


io the, folution of objeGtions. For in the prefent inftance we have con-_ 


uted the objection, by inferring that, becaufe ac, and gd, are equal, © . 
the angles ec d, and f dc, are alfo equal. | In a fimilar manner in ats One 
other theorems, it will appear to be peculiarly ufeful for the folution - ru, 
-of doubts*. - 3 i i 


~ But if any one fhould fay that there may be conftituted-upon the 
‘right line a 6, right lines 4d, 6c, equal to the right lines ae, @ d, 
of which 4c may be equal to ac, but ddtoad; and that in this cafe 
sthey will be drawn to different points a and 4, to the fame parts, and 
ewill have the fame extremes with a c, and ad, viz, c, and ¢, what 
fhall we reply to this affertion ? Shall we fay that it is requifite to 
conftitute the firft lines, upon the right line a 4, and their equals upon 
‘the fame right line? For this is what the inftitutor of the Elements 
_affirms in the propofition. But here, ac, and a d, are-not confti-— 
tuted upon the right line ¢ 4, but only on one of its points. Hence, 
tthe lines ac, c 6, andad, dd, which ftand on the right line a 4, are 
different from the right lines, which were placed in the beginning, 
‘and to which they ought to be conftituted equal. Though at the 
fame time it is neceflary that the right lines conftituted upon ab, 
fhould be equal to thofe conftituted upon 4 6. And thus much may 
fuffice for objeGtions againft the prefent.queftion, But that the pre- 
fent theorem is exhibited by the inftitutor of the elements, by a de- 
.du€tion to an impoflibility, and that this impoffible oppofes the com~ 
mon conception, affirming that the whole 1s greater than its part; and 
that the fame thing cannot»be both:greater and equal, is fufficiently ma- 
cnifeft. But this theorem feems to have been aflumed for the fake 
.of the eighth theorem. For it confers to -its demonftration, and is 
neither fimply.an-element, nor elementary: fince it does not extend 
‘sits utility to a multitude. Andi hence, we find it very rarely em- 
ployed by the geometrician. : ‘7 
*-And from hence, alfo appears the emptincfs and arrogance of Mr. Simfon’s note to this 
_propofition, which we have already exploded. 
‘PROPO- 
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-PROPOSITON VIII Tutorrem Vi 
Songs iowa . ae , tate 
If two triangles have two fides equal to two, each to each, 
; | and have the bafe equal to the bafe: then the angles. 
| ‘Contained by the equal right lines, fhall itn equal to” 
each other. | 
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‘This eighth theorem is the converfe of the fourth : but it ié not 
affumed according to a principal converfion. .For it does not make 
the whole of its ‘hypothefis a conclufion; and the whole conclufion 
an hypothefis. But conneCting together fome part of the hypothefis 
of the fourth theorem, and fome part of the objects of enquiry, it ex- 
hibits one of the data which it contains. For the equality of two |. 
fides totwo, isin each an hypothefis ; but the equality of bafe to bafe, 
is, in the fourth, an object of inveftigation, but in the prefent a da- 
tum ; and the equality of angle to angle, is, in the former, a datum, 
but in the latter, an objet of enquiry. Hence, a change alone of , 
i data, and objets of inveftigation, produces converfion. But if any 
one defires to learn the caufe why this theorem is placed in the order 
of the. eighth propofition, and not immediately after the fourth, as 
its converfe, in the fame manner as the fixth after the fifth, of which 
it is the converfe, fince many converted propofitions follow their pre- 
cedents, and are exhibited after them without any intervening medi- - 
um, to this we muft reply; that the eighth, indeed, is indigent of the 


mos feventh propofition. For its truth is evinced by a deduction to an im- 
t | poflibility, but the nature of an impoflible becomes known from the 
‘ feventh. And, this again, in its demonftration, is indigent of the 
| fifth. Hence, the feventh and fifth theorems were neceflarily affumed, 


previous to the prefent. But becaufe the converse to the fifth obtained 
a demonftration eafy, and from things-fir/, it was very properly placed 
after the fifth, on account of 1 its siinece with that theorem ; and be- 
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che Saree contradict theorems: fince thefe are affumed by demoted tior but ia 
ot Reais the knowlege of axioms is better than demonftration.. But ee inf . ae * 
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ie oufly demonftrated feventh theorem. 4 {ts vi 

But the familiars of Philo affert, that they can demonttrate is ee ieee Seas 
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coincide with taggo other; and let the two triangles st ¢, de f, be fo. 
placed i in ‘the fame plane, that their vertices may be oppofite, and fo , 


that e Sg may be the equal’ fubftitute of adc. And let eg be equal 
to de, but f. gi to d be Hence, fg will either be placed in a right line 
with d f, ‘or not ina right line. And if not in a right line, it will 
either make with it an angle according to the internal part, or ac- 
cording to the external. Let it firft be placed ina right line. Be- 
caufe, therefore, dis equal to eg, and df g is one line, the tri- 
angle de g, is ifofceles, and the angle at the point d, is equal to the 


angle at the point g. But if it dnes not lie in a right line, it will 


make an angle inward; and in this cafe let dg be connected. 


d 


; 





eee od, ¢4y ate equsl, and the bale is dg the re 
dg alfo, is equa} to the angle ¢ g d. “Again, becaufe df is equal to 
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fg. and the bafe is d g, the angle, alfo, fdg, is equal to the an 
ay dy x But the a edg was. alfo equal to the ‘angle egd. Hence, 
the whole edf, is equal to the whole SE ey W which was required to be 
demonftrated, But in, the third ‘place, let f g make an angle with df, 
Becay 


rate onyh let +. right line dante be haiamae 





E fore de, eg, are equal, and the bafe is dg, theanglesedg, dge, 
| | are equal. Again, becaufe af, fg, are equal, and the bafe is dg, 
| | the angle fdg, is equalyto the angle fg d. But the whole angles 
edg, dge, were mutually equal. Hence, the remaining angles ed f, 
S & & Will be equal to.each other. And thus the thing propofed is 
invented according to any pofition of the right line fg, and we my 


eg SRS Or ee. ‘without employing the feventh proy 
; Ris? 24 oils ‘Is? 
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Is, then (fay they), the feventh propofition introduced in vain by 
the inftitutor of the elements? For if we only aflume it-on account 
of the eighth, but the eighth may be exhibited without it, does not 
the feventh appear entirely ufelefs ? To thefe enquiries we muft reply 
in the words of our predeceflors, that the feventh theorem, being de- 
monftrated, is of the greateft utility to fuch as are fkilled in aflrono- 
mical concerns, when they difcourfe concerning the eclipfes of the 
fun and moon. For, employing this theorem, they fhew that three 
confequent eclipfes, diftant from each other by an equal fpace, can= | 
not fubfift. I fay, in fuch a manner, that the fecond may be diftant 
from the firft by as great a fpace of time as the third from the fe- 
cond. For example, if the fecond is produced after the firft, when 
fix months and twenty days are elapfed; the third, will by no means 
be produced after the fecond, by the fame, but by either a greater or 
lefs interval of time. But that this is the cafe may be demonttrated 
by the feventh theorem. And the inftitutor of the elements has not 
' only exhibited the prefent as conferring to aftronomy, but a multitude 
of other theorems and problems. For to what other end fhall we fay 
that the laft problem of the fourth book was propofed; by which we 
are taught how toinfcribe the fide of a figure of fifteen angles in a 
circle, than for its relation to aftronomy ? For thofe who defcribe in. - 
a circle a quindecangle pafling through the poles, will, by this 
means, obtain the diftance of the poles of the equator from the poles . 
of the zodiac. -Since they are diftant from each other by the fide of a 
quindecangle. The inftitutor of the elements, therefore, appears by 
segarding aftronomy, to have previoufly exhibited many things pre- 
parative to our advancement im that fcience. But when, at the fame 
time, he faw that this feventh theorem is exhibited from the fifth, 
and proves the eighth without any variety, he affigned: it the prefent 
place. The addition of Philo is, indeed; beautiful, but is not fuf- 
ficiently adapted by. its variety of cafes to an elementary capeieuanens 
arts thus much in “ya to the beees ee | 
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Baril: any one fhould doubt why he doed not add fo mock inthe 


eighth as in the fourth theorem, I mean, chat rhe triangles and the 
. remaining angles are cqial; we muti fay, that becaufe the ¢ 







equalit 
the-vértical angle is dewid nftiracéd it follows, that all are cquahiedal 


ss by the fourth theorem. It was therefore alone neceffary to demon- 
ieee) flrate this by itfelf, but to affume all the reftas confequents. But it 
St feems that the equality of the vertical angles caufes the equality of the 
hafes, and of the fides comprehending thofe angles. For when the 
bafes are unequal, the fame angles will not remain, though the con- 
taining equal fides are fuppofed, but while the bafe becomes. lefs, the 
angle is at the fame time diminifhed, and while that increafes, the 
angle alfo receives a correfpondent increafe. Nor while the fame | 
bafes remain, but the fides become unequal, will the angle remain; _ 
but while they are diminithed, it will be increafed; and while they: 
are increafed, it will be diminifhed : for angles, and their containing - 
we fides, fuffer a contrary paflion. Thus, if upon the fame bafe, you 
Be , conceive the fides defcending to the lower part, you will diminifh the 
Bs fides, but increafe the angle which they comprehend, and enlarge — 
at | their diftance from each other. But if you conceive the fides to be 
elevated, and to receive an addition as they rife, you will diminifh 








he . the angle which they contain: for they will coincide the longer, — 
- when their vertex is more remote from the bale. We may therefore. 

F certainly afirm that the identity of the bafis and equality of the — 

Ee fides, ina wists determine the equality of its angle. + she 
; : ry 2 P ROPOSITION IX. Prosiem IV. git 
L. | eres To bife@ a given reétilineal angle. | opr, 
| 


Our author mingles theorems with problems, and conneéts problems. 
| with theorems, and through both completes the whole of his ele- 
fe mentary inftitution, comparing as well fubjects as the /ymptoms fub- — 
| fifting about fubjeéts themfelves. Since, therefore, he had fhewn 
| inthe preceding — both in one triangle, from the equa- 


| | . lity 








; 
] 
. 
e 
7 


7 Therefore they are all-equal. 1 ; es 2 ~3a'¢ : ° x 
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ity of the fides, the confequent equality of the angles, and the con~ 


trary: and ina fimilar manner in two triangles, with this exception, 
that the mode of converfion in one and two triangles is different, he 
now pafles to problems, and orders us to bifect a reétilineal angle. 
And it is manifeft, that the angle here is given according to form: 


for it is called right-lined, and not of any kind whatever. Indeed, 
we cannot bifec&t every angle by the.elementary inflitution ; fince it 


is doubtful whether every triangle can be bifeéted. For, perhaps, 
you may doubt whether it is poffible to bife& acornicular angle. But 
the ratio of the feGtion is alfo diftinguifhed in this problem, and this 
again notin vain. For to divide an angle in any given ratio, tranf- 
cends the prefent confiruGtion: as, for example, into three, four, or 
five equal parts. Indeed, totrifeé a right angle is poffible, by em- 
ploying a few of the propofitions which are:afterwards delivered * : 


* This too may be eafily effected by means of the firft problem,.and the prefent. Thus let ad c.. 
Bea right angle,. which it is required to trifea; then, upon the fide o by.deferibe an equilateral. 





, og SS abet ; b 
triangle ¢ dB, and'bifect the angle d bc, andthe angles a bd, db ¢.e 50, fha'bbeequat,. For’ 


a tots dts As ; ; ; e f+ ges : - ‘ 
. the angle dBc, is one third of two rightangles, or two thirds.of one right, and confequently 


the angle’ @ a, is one third of a right angle; and this. is-equal to dBc, the balf of dd ce 
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other lines of a mixt fpecies. + And this is manifeied by the geo- 







+ The methed of dividing an angle in any given ratio, by means of a right line and circle 

ae only, feems to have been entirely unknown to 

as DORE © wins) the ancients, as well as to the moderns, Hov 
£ ry Tt ever, the author of this tranflation prefumes 

has difcovered the means of folving this ardu 

_ ous problem ; and that fuch as admirthe t 





of his demonftration refpecting the quadrature: | 
of the circle in page 56 of his Differtation, — 
vol. I. of this work, muft neceffarily fubferibe 

to the following method of dividing an anglei 

_ any required proportion. Let there be an acute — 
angle given ¢ a &, which it is required to divide 
in the ratio of the right linea ctocg. Bifect. . | 
ac in J, and from the centre a, with the ee oe 
a b, defcribe the arch Se, and with a radius — - a, 

— equal to ac, deferibe an arch touchingde, in ~ i: 
the point 3. Likewife with a radius double to ; 
ac, de(cribe another tangent arch at the point | 
8, and with a radius equal to @g, atangent — 
arch at the fame point, according to the figure; — 
and laftly, lec the arches cd, gk, from the 
eentre a be drawn. Then ! of theanh de, — 
fhall be equal 10 1 of cd, and to 4 of the arch 
fimilarly placed, defcribed with a radius the — __ 
double of @c, as is well known. Bifeé&t then 
Bein f, and make each of its two next tangent es. 
arches at 5, equal to bf, which is eafilydone, 
from what has been already obferved; and 

' through the points of equality cence ~ 
this (by the theorem in page <6, of our Dif- 
fertation), fhall cut off fome part of the tangent 
arch defcribed with the radius @ g,equaltob f, 
or the fourth part of ¢d, ‘Hencey a part in — 
the arch gk, may be eafily taken equal toc d, 
which let be g J, and drawing the right lineal, 
the angle ga/, thail be 10 Jak, asae tocg, 








? 


| _ which was required to be done. 
a 7 | . The fame conftruétion will ferve for the dis. 
vifion of a right arigle in any given ratio, as is evident ; and if the given angle be obiufe, the 
problem may be folved by a two-fold operation, that is, by bifefing the obtufe angle, and die 
viding either of the equal fections in the given ratio; for when this is effedted, the whole angle t 
may be eafily divided in the fame proportion. Hence, too, a right line may be fpeedily ob- 

equal to a given arch of a circle, ; | / 





; 
af 
: 





metricians who propofe to trifect a given reCtilineal angle. For Nicho- 


medes, indeed, from conchoidal lines, the origin, order, and fymp- 


toms of which, he delivers, as he was the inventor of their properties, 
trifects every right-lined angle. But others effe&t this from the qua- 
drantal lines of Hippias and Nichomedes, by employing mixt qua- 
drantal lines. Others, again, being incited from the Helices of 4r- 
chimedes, divide a given re@ilineal angle, ina given ratio. But the 
confideration of thefe, becaufe difficult to learners, we fhall for the 
prefent omit ; as it will, perhaps, be more convenient to examine 
this in the third book *, where the inftitutor of the Flements bifects a 
given circumference. For there the fame mode of enquiry prefents 
itfelf with refpec& not only to bifeQion, but alfo trifection; and the 
ancients endeavoured, by employing the fame lines, to divide every 
circumference into three equal parts. With great propriety, there- 


fore, he who only mentions a right line and a circumference, alone 


bife&ts a right angle and a circumference. But conceiving that the 
{pecies compofed from thefe, through mixture, are difficult to explain 
and enumerate, without a curious examination, he omits all-fuch en- 
quiries as'involve mixt lines in their confideration, and propofes to 
inveftigate in firft and fimple forms alone, fuch things as can either 
be produced or confidered from thefe. And fuch, indeed, is the pro- 
fition of the prefent problem, fo bifeét a given right lined angle. For 
in the conftruCtion of this he ufes one petition, and the.firft and third 
problem : but in the demonftration he employs the eighth theorem 
alone. Since probiems entirely require demonftration (as we have al- 
ready obferved T) and throigh this they obtain a power of producing 
fcience. But perhaps, fome may oppofe the geometrician,* by affert- 


ing that an equilateral triangle may be conftituted by him, not having 


its vertex within the two right lines, but either upon, or external to 
each; and that this mpy be “era by the elements. For let there 


° In the 3cth Prop. | + See Chap. 8. Book 2d. 
Vou, II. + | L ’ he 
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equilateral triangle 4c d be conftructed. This point d, therefore, is 
either within the right lines a 4, ac, or upona 4, or ac, or external 
caf toboth. Now the inftitutor of the Elements aflumes them within ; 3 + 
ae ee and hence, thofe who oppofe the demonftration, will fay the pointis ~ 
bes either placed on one of the right lines, or external to both. Letthe 
point @ then be placed on the line a 4, {o that the triangle 6 ¢d may 
be equilateral : db, therefore, is equal to dc, and the angles atthe 
bafe c 4d, bcd, are equal. Hence, the whole, 4ce, is greater bg 
| than the angle céd. Again, becaufe ad, ca, are equal, the tri- | 
angle a4c, is ifofceles, and the angles ‘under the bafe dc, will be 
equal. The angle, therefore, 4ce, is equal to the anglec 6d. But 
‘it was alfo greater, which is impoflible. Hence, the vertex of the 
equilateral triangle cannot bein the right line ad. In like manner 
we may fhew that it cannot be in the right line ace. Let it therefore, 
if poffible be placed externally. Becaufe, then 4d is equal toc d, 
the angles at the bafe are equal, viz. dc d, andc 4d, Hence, the 
2 } angle, 













it 
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angle be d, is greater than the anglec bf. Much more, therefore, 
is the angle dce, greater than ¢ bf: but it is alfo equal, becaufe 


_ thefe angles are under the bafe 4c, of an ifofceles triangle a bc, and 
this is impoflible. Hence, the point cannot fall in thefe parts exter-. 


nal to the two right lines; and it may be fimilarly fhewn that this is 
impoffible in other parts. Here too you may again obferve, that we. 
deftroy objeCtions by ufing the fecond part of the fifth propofition, 
that the angles under the bafe of an ifofceles triangle are equal. And 
this is what we have previoufly obferved, that many things oppofing 
fcience, are fhewn to be debile, and eafy of confutation, by the af- 
fiftance of this theorem ; and that fuch is the utility it affords to ge0- 
metry. 

But if any one fhould fay that there is no place under the bafe, 
and yet that it is requifite to conftitute the equilateral triangle at the 
fame parts, in which the lines 4a, ac, are fituated; it will be necef- 
{ary that the lines which are conftituted fhould either coincide with 4 a, 
ac, if they alfo are equal to the bafe cd: or that they fhould fall ex- 
ternal to them, if they are lefs than the bafe 4c: or within, if 4 a, 
ac, are greater than dc. Let them, in the firft place, coincide, and 
let 5 a ¢ be an equilateral triangle, and let there be taken in the fide 

a | 





ab, the poi ds and make ae inthe fide ac, equal to a d, and con- 
L, 2 nect 
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ne& the lines de, be, cd, af. Becaufe, therefore, a4 is equal to Dy : 
; ac, andadtoae, the two 4a, ae, are equal to the two c a, a 1d, eri" 

eh! and they comprehend the fame angle. _ Hence, they are all equal to _ 
| all, and the angle dée, is equal tothe angleecd. But dd is alfo 
equaltoec, anddetocd All, therefore, are equal to all. Hence, 
ay the angle ded, is equal to the angle e dc: for they fubtend equal — 
es fides. And df is equal to ef, (by the fixth.) Becaufe, therefore, 
yf _ @e isequal to a d, anda fi is common, and the bafe df, is equal to 
; the bafe ¢f the angle dae is bife@ted, which was required or 
Ea done. Se. 
ee But if the fides of the equilaretal triangle fall external to the igh ae ks 
lines 6a, ac, let them be dd, dc, and having connefted da, letit = = 
be produced to the point ¢. Becaufe, therefore 4 d, dc, are equal, 


ad 


























C Cc | 32 
but dais common, and the bafes4a, @c, are equal, the angle, alfo, — 
bda, (by the eighth) is equal to the angle cda. Again, 4d, dc, 
are equal, and de is common. and they contain equal angles as we 
have fhewn, the bafe alfo 4 e, is equal (by the fourth) to the bafe e c. 
Becaufe, therefore, a 4 isequal.to a c, and 2 ¢ is common, the angle, 
alfo 4 a ¢, is equal to the angle ¢ @ ¢, which was to be fhewn. 
But if the fides of the equilateral triangle fall within the right lines” 
ab,ac,asb d,dc, let againad be connected. Becaufe, therefore, b a, 
is 
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| c 

is equal to a c, and a dis common, but the bafe 4 d, is equal to the 
bafe cd, hence, the angle 4a d (by the eighth) is equal to cad. 
The angle, therefore, at the point a, is bifeéted, in whatever mane 
ner the equilateral triangle may be conftituted. And having thus 


{ummarily {poken concerning thefe, we fhall now proceed to the fol- 


lowing theorems, only adding, that the given angle may be given in 
a four-fold refpe&. In pofition, as when we fay 0 this right line, and 
to this point to place an angle: for after this manner it is given. But 
in form, as when we call the angle right, or acute, obtufe, right- 
lined, or mixed. And mm proportion, as when we call it double, or 
triple, greater, or lefs. And laftly, iz magnitude, as when we call it 
the third part of a right angle. But the prefent “SF is only given 
in form. 


PROPOSITION X. Prosuem V. 


To bifect a given finite right line. 
This, alfo, is a problem which fuppofes a finite right line, fince 
we cannot terminate a line on both fides infinite. But the fe@tion of 
a line infinite on one fide only, wherever the point is affumed, is made 
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Beat, r! in unequal parts. For that part of the {ection which takes. place on aes < 


the infinite fide, is neceflarily greater than the remainder, becaufe 
finite. Hence, the line required. to be bifééted, mutt be neceffarily ss an vid 

















| ay. both ways finite. But perhaps, fome excited by this problem, ‘may i: bi: 
e ad BM; think, that the dorine of a line, not being compofed from impar-- 
; a . tibles, is only previoufly re ived by geometricians as an hy pothefis. | 9h 
a For if it confifls from impartibles, it either becomes finite, and re- ee, ae 





ceives its completion from odd, or from even parts. But if from 
fuch as ate odd, it will appear that an impartible alfo may be cut, Mes 
while a right line is bife@ted. And if from fuch as are even, the fection cil 
will be unequal, becaufe, one part, as compofed from more impart-— 
ibles, will be greater than the remainder. It is therefore impoflibleto — 
bifect a given right line, if magnitude confifts from impartibles. But 
| if it be not compofed from impartibles, it may be divided in infinitum. 
ie It appears, therefore, (fay they) to be received by common confent, | reer 
| and to be a geometrical principle, that magnitude is among the num- 
eet ber of things infinitely divifible. _Againft thefe we reply in the words a 
te: _ of Geminus, that geometricians previoufly receive according to a 
common conception, that continued quantity is divifible. For we 
call that continuous, which is compofed from conjoined parts, and 
this it is in every refpe& poffible to divide. But that continued quan- , oe 
tity may be infinitely divided, they do not previoufly affume, but de= — a 
monftrate from proper principles. For when they fhew that incom- 
menfurability is found in magnitudes, and that all are not commen- 
furable with each other, what elfe can we fay they evince by this 
means, except this, that every magnitude may be divided into parts - 
always divifible, and that we can never arrive at an impartible, by the | 
moft unwearied analyfis, fince this minimum would be the common 
meafure of all magnitudes? This then is demonftrable, but that which 
fays, every thing continuous 1s divifible, is an axiom. Hence, fince 
| | a finite Jine alfo is continuous, it is divifib'e. And from this con- 
. ception the inftitutor of the Elements cuts a finite right line into equal 
=a ? : , parts, 
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parts, but not as pre-affuming, that it is divifible in infinitum. For 


to be merely divifible, and to be infinitely divifib!e is not the fame. 

But the difcourfe of Zenocrates inferring indivifible lines, is con- 
futed by this problem. For if it be aline, it is either right, and may 
be bifected; or circular, and it is greater than a certain right line; 
(fince every circular has a certain right line lefs than itfelf); or it is 
mixt, and on this account is the more divifible, fince compofed from 
fimple divifib!e lines. But this muft be deferred to fome pofterior 
fpeculation. However; the geometrician bifects a finite right line, 
employing in the conftruction the firft and ninth propofitions ; but 


ufing in the demonftration the fourth alone; for by the angles he 


fhews the equality of the bafes. . But Apollonius Pergzus bife@s a 
given finite right line after the following manner. Let there be (fays 
he) a finite right line a 4, which we are required to bife&, and with 





the centre a, but interval 2 4, let a circle be defcribed. And again, | 


with the centre 4, but interval 4a, Iet another circle be defcribed, 


and let the right line ¢ d, conne& the common fe¢tions of the circles ; 


this 
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oe < this fhall bife& the right line a 4, For let the equal lines da, ab, Ak nary 
a C ca, cb, be connected ; ; thefe being equal, becaufe each is BN aiid 
ab. Bute dis common, and dais equal to d 4 on the fame account. — ea 
on Hence the angle acd, is equal to the angle 4cd; and fo (by i pio 
a .. fourth) a4 is bifef&ted. Suchthen, according to Apollonius, is the — rs 






-demonftration of this problem, aflumed, alfo, from an equilateral tri- 
angle; but inftead of exhibiting the bife€tion of the line, from the 
bifeGtion of the angle at the point c, it fhews this from the equality 
of the bafes. The demonftration, therefore, of the inftitutor of the 
~ | Elements, is much better, fince it is both more fimple, and emanates ~ 
from principles. 









PROPOSITION XI. Promem Vi. 


To raife a right line at right angles, to a given right line, 
from a given point in that line. 





Whether we receive a right line on both fides finite, or on both 
fides infinite, or on one fide infinite but on the other finite, anda -— 
point in it, the conftruction of the prefent problem will conveniently ok. 

‘fucceed to the geometrician. For though :the given point fhould be 
on the extremity of the right line, by producing it we can accomplifh 
our purpofe. But it is manifeft that the point in tl.e prefent problem — 

| is given in pofition, fince it can only be placed in pofition in a right 
line. But the right line is given according to form; fince its magni- 

| tude is not diftinguifhed either by proportion or pofition. Hence, 

; the inftitutor of the Elements, employing the firft and third problem, 

a together with the eighth propofition, and the tenth definition, exhi- 

bits the thing propofed. But if any placing the point on the extre- 
mity of the right line, fhould afk us without producing the line, to 
erect upon this a right line at right angles, we can likewife thew that 
this is poflible to be effected. For let there be a right line @ 4, and 

a given 
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a given point in it 4, and let there be aflumed in the line a J, any 
point c, and from this (as the prefent element teaches us) let a right 
line ce be erected at right angles to a 6.. Then from ¢e, let cd be 
taken equal to 2c, and let the angle at the point ¢ be bifeted by the 
line cf, and at the point d let a right line be ereted: at right angles, 


coinciding with fc inf; and laftly from the point f, to the point-a,. 


let fa be connected. I fay that the angle at the point a is right. For 
fince dc is equal to ¢ a, but ¢ f is common, and contains equal 
-angles, (for the angle at the point c was bifected) hence, df is equal 


to f a, and all in like manner (by the fourth) are equal to all. The 


angle, therefore, at the point a, is equal to the angle at d. But tke 


angle at the point dis right ; and fo confequently is the angle at a. 


And thus the thing-required is effeted. But the inflitutor of the Ele- 
ments was not indigent of any fuch artifice: for he commands us to 
raife aline at right angles, but not at one right. It is requifite, there- 
fore,: not to receive the point in the extremity of the right line; be- 
caufe the erottaet line forms angles with its fubject right line, 


_but-not one angle alone. 


Vor. I. M But 
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fat ~ Bat A pollonius raifes a, perpendicular as follows. Let the, given 
sight line, fays sad be a 4, and a given point in it nd but let there be 






owe *, 






affumed in a ¢ any point ¢, and from ¢ 4, take away ‘ce, equal toc d. — 
Then with the centre d, but interval de, let a circle be defcribed; and 
again with the centre ¢, but interval e d, let another circle be de- 
_ feribed, “and let a right line be drawn from ftoc. I fay thatfeisa — 
9 perpendicular. For if fd, fe, are conneded, they fhall be equal. 
But dc, ce, are equal, and fcis common. Hence, alfo, the angles 
at the point c (by the eighth) are equal. They are therefore rights. 
And ‘here, is it not again obvious, that this demonftration is more 
various than that of Euclid, and requires the defcription of circles, that 
by this means an equilateral triangle may be defcribed upon de, and 
the problem exhibited? For all the reft are common to the demonftra- 
tions. But the demonftration by a femicircle is not worthy to be re- 
membered, fince it fuppofes many things which are afterwards exhi- — 
bited, and entirely falls from the order of an elementary inftitution. 


PROPO. 
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PROPOSITION. XIL, je ER AHA VIL 


Upon a given infinite # right loo: “a00 from a given point 
which is not in that line, to let. fall a perpendicular. 


— Oenopides firft inveftigated this problem, believing it ufeful for 
aftrological purpofes. But he calls a perpendicular, after the man- 
ner of the ancients, a gnomon, becaufe a gnomon, alfo, is at right 
angles to the horizon, but the fame line is at right angles with a per- 
pendicular, from which it differs only in habitude, fince, as he ob- 
ferves a gnomon has the fame fubje@ with a perpendicular. But again, 
a perpendicular is two-fold, that is, it is either plane or folid. Hence, 
when the point from which the perpendicular right line is drawn, is 
in the fame plane, the perpendicular is called plane ; but when the 
point.is on high, and external to the fubject plane, it is called folid. 
And the plane perpendicular, indeed, is drawn to a right line: but 
the folid toa plane. Hence, it is neceflary, that this laf fhould not 
only form right angles, with one right line, but with all right lines i in 


the fame plane. For the perpendicular is let fall ona plane. In the 


prefent problem, therefore, the inftitutor of the Elements propofes to 


let fall a plane perpendicular. For the dedution is propofed to a 


right line, and the difcourfe proceeds, fo far as all are fuppofed to be 
in the fame plane. Hence, in the line at right angles we do not re- 
quire infinity, becaufe the point is fuppofed to be in that right line. 
But in the prefent problem, refpeéting a perpendicular, he fuppofes 
the given right line infinite, becaufe the point from which the per- 


-pendicular is tobe drawn is placéd vaslg hk to the right line. For if 


* Mr. Simfon having a great objection to the word ‘nfibite though it is adopted. by Euclid, 
fubftitutes im its place the word xxlimted; but not in my opinion with any fuccefs, For if by 
unlimited, he means infinite, the alteration is ridiculous: but if he means only indefinite, ora 
dine which has boundaries, though they are not afcertained, the problem will not facceed, as 
the enfuing commentary moft beautifully evinces. I only add, that the reader, if be bea man 


of tafie, and poffeffes any fpark of the philofophic genius, mut be greatly delighied with the 


Aigreffion of Proctus in this cominent, comperning the nature of infinite, as it is perfeétly phi- 
jofophical and truly fublime. | 
M 2 } it 
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it was not infinite, the point might be received externally, and yet in 


a dire& polition, fo that the protraéted. right line would fall. upon ‘it, 
and the problem not fucceed. Hence, he places the right line infinite, 
f6 that the point may be received at either of its parts; and that no 
place may be left, in which it can be in the fame diretion with the 
given right line, unlels it is in the line, and has not.an external po- 
fition,, And on this account the right line to which the Peete 
is to be drawn is confidered as infinite. 

But in what manner infinite can fubfift, is a matter well worthy o our 
contemplation. For it is manifeft that a alt line exifting infinite; a a 


plane alfo will be infinite, and this in energy, if the thing propofed 
by Euclid betrue. ‘That among fenfible particulars, therefore, there 
can be no magnitude infinite, according to any diflance, both the da=_ 
moniacal Ariftotle, and thofe who received their philofophy from 


him, have abundantly fhewn. For neither that which is moved cir- 
cularly, nor any other fimple body can be infinite; fince the place of 
each is limited. But neither in feparate and impartible reafons is an. 
infinite of this kind poffible. For if they neither contain dimenfion, 
nor magnitude, much lefs can they contain infinite magnitude. It 
remains, therefore, that infinite can alone fubfift*in the phantafy, 
which at the fame time the phantafy does not comprehend. For as 
foon as it underftands, it induces form and bound to that which is 
underftood, ftops the tranfit of the phantafm by its intelleGtion, pur~ 
fues its progrefs, and infolds it in its fhadowy embrace. - The phant-- 

afy, therefore, is not infinite by intelle@tion, but rather by advancing 
infinitely about that which is underftood; and calling whatever it 


leaves innumerable, and incomprehenfible by intelligence, infinite,’ | 


For as the fight by not feeing underftands darknefs ; fo the phantafy 


‘by not underftanding perceives infinite. Hence it purfues the progrefs 
of the infinite, becaufe it is endued with an impartible power, capable 


of perpetually advancing: but it underftands as if ftopping in its pro- 
greflion, becaufe infinite furpafles its comprehenfion. For it calls that. 


infinite, which it leaves as unable to pafs over in its purfuit. Om. 


this account when we place a given infinite line in the phantafy,. in, 


the. « 
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5 the fame manner as we eftablith all other geometrical {pecies, viz, trie. | ‘. 


or... angles, circles, angles, lines, and all of this kind, we muft not wonder > pen: 


Z how a line is infinite in energy, and how advancing infinitely, it ap= i. 
plies itfelfto finite intelleCtions. But cogitation, in which reafons : ‘a 
and demonftrations refide, does not ufe infinite for the purpofe of {ci- i: : 

ence, fince infinite. is by no means perceptible by {cience, but receiv- he : 
¢ ing it from hypothefis, it employs finite alone -in its demonftrations, . ty 


and aflumes infinite not for the fake of infinite, but of that which is 
bounded and finite. For if we. fhould grant to cogitation, that the 


| 


‘ 


thi 


+ % fi * 





: given. point, neither lies in a right line with the. given finite right ig 

| | line, nor yet is fo diftant from-it, that no part of the right line is. ‘s 
; fubjected to the. point, we fhall no longer require an infinite line. tt 
That cogitation, therefore, when employing aright line, may ufe it aie 
q without controverfy and reproof, fhe fuppofes it to be infinite; and Ris 
if "employs the infinity of the phantafy, as the foundation of infinite ge- . ae, 
i neration. And thus much may fuffice for the prefent concerning the i eit 
| nature of infinite. ‘s pte ? ig 
a But it is now requifite that we fhould confider the objections which e 
oe | are urged againft the conflruGion of this problem. . Let there. be re- | aa 
j . 

i) So 
a 2 
8 

2 Pa | 

; ceived, fay they, an infinite right line a 4, and let the given point be — | 

a c, from which it is.required to let fall.a perpendicular, and let d be.’ 

F - a.point.on the other fide,. agcording to the geometrician, .But the cir-- “* 
“ cle - _ 
Ait . ' 5 
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est de which cuts the. right line wi: ‘in . thé si - 7 and b . x in juts 
Bef ——-alfo in f, and will have a fituation according to. the f Sa 
chee wer to this, we mutt fay, that it affirms: an impoflible peas Torta Bae. 
bal - the right line a b be bifedted in 4, and let ¢ 4 be connegied, and = 
ae ‘duced to the circumference, to the point d, and let ca, cb, ‘of, be isto 
ees -conneéted. Becaufe, therefore, thefe lines are from the felked og 
: | ah, isequal to 4 b, but ch i is common, all are equal to all. Hence a 
ig .¢ & forms right angles at the point 4. Again, becaufe ca, ob, Li ie 
aA ee + equal, they form equal angles at the points a and 4. But ca ‘ale! Arid 
a. 4s equal.to ¢ f,-on which account the angle c af, is. equal to the. angle | 
Be. cfa. In like manner the angle c 4 fi is equal to the angle cfd. Be- 
ie  .eaufe, therefore, the angles at the points aand 4, are equal, the an- 
, gle, alfo, cfa, is equal to the angle cf 4, and they are fucceffive, 
; a confequently right. But each of the angles at the point 4 is right. 
-* “Hence, ¢4 is .equal toc f. But c fis alfo equal to ¢ d, fince they 
gee .are ftom the centre. | Therefore c 4 is equal to cd, which is impof- 
. : _ ‘fible. Hence, the circle does not cut the right line in any other points 
as 7 than a and 4. 
3 But if any one fhould fay, that he who defcribes a circle will bife@ 
abin f, we can again fhew that this is impoffible. For Jet all be de- 
Acribed as before, and let the right line / 4, be bifected in the ie Ay 
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‘Becaufe, therefore, a f, £4, aré equal, but c f common, and the bafe 


¢ a, is equal.to the bafe ¢ 4, all are equal to all. Hence, the angles at 
| the 
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the point f are right. Again, becaufe Jb is equal to 44, and cb 
being connegted, is common, and the bafe c fis equal to the bafe c d,. 
for they are from the centre, the angles at the point 4, are right ; for _ 
they are equal and fucceflive. Becaufe, therefore, each of the angles: 
cfb,chf, isright, c fis equal to c 4. Bute fi is equal to ce, for~ 
they are from the centre, and hence c 4 is not sited to ce, which | 


is impoflible. 
It now remains that we run over the: third objection. ‘For the cir- 


cle which is deferibed (fay they) will cut the right line in the points » 
a, 6, and in the points. f, 4. Wetherefore bifecting the right line a - 





in the point 4, and conneéting the lines ca, cf, ck, cd, can. fhew : 


that this is impoflible. For fince & a, & 6, are-equal, and ¢ 4 is com- 


mon, and the bafes ca, c 4, are equal, hence the angles at the points - 
aand 4 are equal, and thofe at the point 4 right. But each of the 


lines is equal toc f; and hence, the angles at the point f, are right ; 
for they are equal, becaufe fucceflive. Therefore, cf is equal toc’: 


for they fubtend right ang'es. But.c fis equal to cd, fince they are: 


from the centre ; and hence, cd is equal to c 4, which is impoflib'e.. 


Hence then, itis impoffible that the circle which is defcribed fhou'd 
cut the line: 24 in one, two, or in more points than a4. And fuch © 


are the objeCtions againft the prefent problem... 


3: | | But.: 








Z . | . Arith sbjeGtion : fince ed fia thews ‘du Saree? divi 5 ifeneaiys fk 
eS | but the ‘latter leads the objeétion to an inconvenience. But otherex- 
pofitors, not diftinguifhing thefe from one another, bring all into the 
fame, fo that it is uncertain, whether they enunciate’ to us in their 
aes ‘writings, cafes, or objeGtions. We therefore diftinguifhing thefe, irae 
is ‘having enumerated the objections, fhall now defcribe the cafes ofthe -— 

problem. Let there be then an infinite right line @ 4, and a - ee 
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pointc. Now.it may be faid that there is no farther place ‘in the 
other part of the perpendicular right line, but in that only where the 
point c lies. ‘Taking, therefore, in the right line @ 4a point d, with som 
= _ |the centre c, and intérval cd, let us defcribe the circumference of-a isi” 
—. * circle de f, and bifeGting df in 4, let us connect the lines ¢ d, cA, cf. 
* : Becaufe, therefore, d 4 is equal to 4 f, but ¢ 4 is common, andc das 
equal to ¢ f, (for they are from ‘the centre,) hence, the fuccefflive 
angles at the point 4, are equal. They are, therefore, right. And 
thence, c 4 is a perpendicular to df. But if any one fhould alfo fay that 
fhe defcribed circle does not cut the right line 2 4, but touch it as the UN 
circle de, by taking the point ¢ externally, and ufing the centre c, and 
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a 
: ab 
interval ¢ e, as in the preceding, we fhall obtain the object of our en- 
quiry. And thus much we have faid concerning the cafes of the prob- 
lem, for the fake of exercifing the attention of the reader. 

But if we are defirous of adding contemplation likewile to thefe two 
problems, a right line erected at right angles, feems to imitate a life 
tending on high from inferior concerns, afcending purely, and with- 
out contamination, and abiding inflexibly with regard to natures fub- 


ordinate toitsown. Buta perpendicular is the image of ‘a life per- » 


pendicularly defcending, and the leaft of all replete with generative 
infinity. Fora right angle is the fymbol of an energy inflexible, and 


reftrained in the comprehenfion of equality, bound, and finite. From’ | 
whence, indeed, Timzus alfo calls the other circle in the divine foul, 


pofleffing the reafons of fenfible natures, right; for in our fouls it is 


bent with flexions of every kind, and fuffers various contortions and 


perturbations from the unceafing whirls of generation: but among 
wholes it refides immaculate, uncontaminated, ‘firm, and indeclinable, 
prior to fenfible forms. “But if likewife an infinite right line is the 
fymbol of the whole of generation, which is moved infinitely ‘and in- 


adetormnitiattty; and befides chit, afi matter itfelf, which is deprived 
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of bound and form : point” placed-externally bears an im pe 
of an eflence impartible, tor 1 feparate- from material natures, doubtlefs- 
the deduced perpendicular’ will imitate that life which proceeds into. — 
generation with an undefiled progrefs from unity, and an impartible 

_effence. But if'a perpendicular cannot be fhewn without circles, this 
alfo will be the fymbol.of an inflexibility inherent in’ life, through the. 
medium of intellé&. For life, indeed, fince it fubfifts by itfelf as 

‘ motion, is indeterminate : but it becomes terminated, and is filled’ 
with a.pure and immaculate power, by participating and adhering ta» 
the circulations of intellect. 








| PROPOSITION XIII. Tuzorem VI: 


When a right line ftanding upon a right line forms angles,.. 
it either forms two right, or angles equal to two right. 


- Buclid again pales. on to theorems, confequent to things exhibited: 
by problems. For after a perpendicular had been: drawn to a right 
Jine, and a right line erected at right angles, it remained; to enquire if 
it fhould not be a perpendicular, what angles it would form, and how 
it would be affeted to the line upon which it ftands. This.then he 
proves univerfally, that every right line ftanding upon a certain line,and 
forming angles, either forms two right,.if its fate be indeclinable, Sri, 
and never verging : or angles equal to two right, if it declines in one 
part, but is more diftant from its fubje& line, in the other part. For as 
much as it takes away from a right angle by its declination in one 
part, fo much it adds by its diftance in the other. But it is requifite 
to take notice, that in this propofition alfo, the Geometrician employs 
diligent care. For he does not fimply fay that every right line, ftand- 
ing upon aright line, forms either two right angles, ‘or angles equal 
to tworight, but he adds, sf it forms angles; For what if nib. 
on the extremity of a right line, it fhould form one angle, will 
it happen that this may be equal to two right? This certainly 3 
is impoflible. Since every rectilineal angle is lefs than two right, 
a6 alfo every folid angle is lefs than four right. Hence, though 

: you 
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‘you fou’ d receive that which appears to be the greateft of all obtufe 
-angles, this alfo muft will increafe, as that which does not yet receive 
~ the meafure of two right angles. It is requifite, therefore, that the 
sight line fhould ftand in fuch a manner, that it may form angles. 
And thefe obfervations regard the produdtive diligence of foience. _ 


But what does he mean by adding the particle, either too right, or 


equal to two right? For when he has conftituted two right, he forms 
angles equal to two right} fince right angles are equal to each other. 


Shall we fay that one of the equal angles is a'fo common, but that the . 


other of the equals is only proper? But we are accuftomed when both 
proper and common is verified, to exprefs every particular from that which 


is proper, but when we cannot effe@ this, we are content with that 


which is common for the explication of the fubje@ concerns. This 
then, the equality of the fucceflive angles, is common to right angles, 
but is not predicated of thefe alone: but this, that they are right, is 
peculiar to their equality. Hence, the affertion, egual to two right, 
alone fignifies the inequality of the ang'es.. For in thefe it is alone 


saver 


verified, but by no means in fuch as are equal. And this alfo the in- 


ftitutor of the Elements divides.ia oppofition totwo right. For fince i 


it is predicated by itfelf, it has a power of fignifying that the angles 
on each fide are unequal. But through thefe obfervations we may 
alfo perceive, that equality is the meafure and bound of inequality. 
For though the increafe and decreafe of an obtufe and acute angle is 
indeterminate and infinite, yet it is faid to receive limitation, and bound 
from aright angle; and each of them, indeed , feparately, recedes from 
a fimilitude to the right; but both, according to one harmonizing 
union, are reduced to its bound. But as they can by ho means per- 
fedtly equal the fimplicity of a right angle, they receive an equality 
to it when doubled, the duad being the exemplar of their infinity, as 
of itfelf endued with an infinite nature. And this feems to procure a 
manifeft image of the progreflion of primary caufes; and of their 
abiding according to one. boundary, in, @ manner, perpetually, the 
fame, about the infinity of generation. Fy how could otherwife ge- 
neration, which participates of the more and the lefs, and is carried 

N-2 in 











in indefinite whirls, agree with intelligibles, and be equalled with — 
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them in-a certain refpect, unlefs by participating their natures, whikt — 


they advance with prolific powers, and only multiply themfelves in 
their progreffions ? For things which abide in their own fimplicity 


and. impartibility, are entirely feparated from generable natures. Avd — 


‘thus much is affumed from the prefent theorem, and ress to: the 


knowledge of univerfals. elle 


PROPOSITIO N XiIv. THroreM VI. 


ff to any right line, and. at a point in it, two right eile 
being placed in a confequent order, and not towards the — 

: fame parts, make the fucceflive angles equal to two 
right, thofe right lines fhall be in a direét pofition to 
each other. | 


The prefent theorem is the converfe of the foregoing : for fuch as 


‘are cohverfe are always confequent to preceding theorems. Since, 
therefore, the former had conftituted a right line upon a right line, 
and ‘had fhewn-that it made the fucceflive anglés either two right, or 


equal to two right ; in the prefent theorem he receives the equality of — 
the anglés to.two right, which are formed at fome right line, but he 
fhews that it is one right line which produces their equality. Hence, 
that which was a datum in the former, is in the prefent theorem an 


“object of enquiry ; and is fhewn by a deduction to an impoflibility. 


For after this manner the converfe of theorems ought to be exhibited ; 


‘put in problems they fhould receive principal demonftrations. But in_ 


this theorem we may.alfo perceive the greateft and moft admirable di- 
ligence of this propofition producing fcience. For in the firft place, 


after he had faid, if to any right line, he adds,.and at a point in it ; 


for what if the two extremes of the right line exifting, one of the 
right. lines fhould be drawn from the one extreme, but the other from the 
remaining one, and fiould form angles at the right line, equal to two 
right, would they on this account have a direct pofition? And how 

can. 
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ean this take place in lines drawn from different ” points of the right 
line? It is on this account alfo, that he adds, and at a point in it, 
-fince he is willing that both fhould be in the fame point; But in the 
fecond place, becaufe it is poffible that the right lines which are drawn, 
may be at the fame point, and not confequent (fince we may receive. 
infinite right lines placed at the fame point) he-adds the particle, iz av 
confequent order. And in the third-place, becaufe the word confeguent 
may be confidered as well at the fame parts as on both fides: but be- 
caufe it is impoflible that lines which are confequent at the fame parts 
fhould be mutually in a dire@ pofition, this indeed he explains; but: 
affords us. an opportunity of confidering that.confequent right lines | 
are to be received in pofition-on both fides; fince thefe alfo can be 
fhewn to be in aright line. Let there be placed at the right linea 4, 
and. at a ‘ppiat in it 4, towards the fame — two right lines.4 ¢, 4. a, 


Toe 


a fh 
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thefe, 
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thefe, therefore, fhall. be -confequent to each ‘pthatis Seine ler 
right line is fituated between them. But thofe things are fuccefive, 
between which there is nothing fimilar. Thus we call the columns 
confagquents ‘between which there is no other column : for though the - 
‘air intervenes, yet nothing of the fame kind is fituated in the middle. 
Becaufe, therefore, .they'lie towards the fame parts, they are by no 
‘means in*a direct pofition, although they form two angles equal to 

‘two right ; I mean the angles at the point 4. For nothiog hinders . 

Lbut that the angle @ 4 d, may contain in itfelf, one right,. and.a third 
part of a right angle : and that the angle a 4 c, may be two thirds of 
_a right angle. And thus much concerning the propofition, == * 
But one petition is employed in the conftruction, viz. the fecond, 

vwhich begs ¢o produce a right line flraight forwards, as in the demon- 

‘ftration he ufes the preceding theorem, and two axioms ; i. e. the one 
which fays, things equal to the fame, are equal to one another; and 

salfo the one which affirms, that if from equal things equals are taken 
away, the remainders fhall be equal. But at the.colleQion of the im- 

:poffibility, he employs the axiom, which fays, the whole ts greater than 
itspart. For it is equal one common angle being taken away, which 

‘is impoffible. -But that it is poffible to the fame right line, and ata 
‘point in it, two. right lines in aconfequent pofition, and yet, towards — 

‘the fame parts, may form angles belonging to that one right line, 

-equal to two right, we may fhew with Porphyry, as follows. Let 

‘there be a certain right line 2 4, and any point in it c, and let ¢ d be 

‘raifed at right angles to a 4, and let the angle decd be bifeGed, by 

‘the line ce. Then from the point ¢, tothe line a 4, let there be drawn 
‘the perpendicular ¢ 4, and let ed be produced, and place (4 equal to 

e 5, and connect cf. Becaufe, therefore, ¢ 4 is equal to 67, but dc 
is commmon, and they contain equal angles (for they are right), 
‘hence, the bafe ec, is equal to the bafe cf. All, therefore, are equal 
to all. Hence,-the angle ¢c 4, is equal to the angle fe 4. But 
‘the angle ¢ c 4 is the half of a right angle: becaufe the right angle 
-d.¢.bwas bife&ted by the line ec. Hence, alfo the angle fc 4, isthe . 
. 3 shalf 
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7 4 half of one right. ‘The angle, therefore, dcf, is equal to one‘right,: 


a and the half of aright angle. But the angle dc e, alfo, is the half of : 
! , aright angle. Hence:to the right line cd, and to a point in ite, . 


_ two right-lines are confequently placed towards the fame parts,.viz. ¢ ¢ 


and cf, forming angles equal to tworight, ce caufing the half.of 4 : 


right angle, and cf one and a half. Left, therefore, we fhould en- 


quire .after things impoflible to be effected, viz. how the right lines « 
ce, cf, forming angles at the-right line dc, equal to two right, can | 
be~ 












‘be i in a aired sonion to one zie the —— adds ‘ts ° par- 
— not towards the Same parts. It is requ te, et 
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p sen to diferent Pac. of: the right Itnd. va 


ce PRO PO SUT I ON XV. Tatorem VIII. 


If two right ‘lines cut one another, they will form the 
genie at the vertex equal. , 


; . 
7 


a 
5 . ~ We muft. call fucceffive angles different from fuch as are vertical — 
My For thefe laft originate from the fe€tion of two right lines: but the 
former from the mere diffeGtion of the one by the other. Thus, if a 
ier right line remaining itfelf without fe@tion, but cutting another in its 
£ 7 extremity, formsitwo angles, we denominate thefe /uccefive angles. 
iP .: But if the'two tight lines mutually cut each other, they form vertical 
: angles. And they are fo called, becaufe they have their vertices con- 
joined in‘the fame point. But their vertices are the points, at which 
the planes, while they are contragted, form angles. This, therefore, 
is what the prefent theorem evinces, that when two right lines mutu- 
ally cut each other, the vertical angles are equal. And it was firtt 
‘invented (according to Eudemus) by Thales: but was thought wor- 
hy of a demonftration producing fcience by the inftitutor of the Ele- 
ments. But it is not exhibited from all the particulars requifite toa 
‘perfect propofition. For conftru€tion is wanting in the prefent theo- 
b rein > ‘but demonflration, which muft be: neceffarily inherent, depends 
on the thirteenth theorem. But he ufes two axioms, one of which is, es 
‘ that things equal to the fame, are equal among them/elves : and the other,” 
if from equal things equals are taken away, the remainders will be equal, 
“Thetheorem, indeed, of Euclid, is manifeft, but another fuch is con" 
werted to the prefent theorem. Jf to any right.line, and ata point in 
it; two.right lines, not affumed towards the fame par ‘ts,. make the verti- 
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‘cal angles equal, thofe right lines fhall be in a direét pyfition to each 


others For let rrars bea certain right line ab, and any point in it ¢ 


é 





a ays 
and at the point ¢, let two right lines ¢ d, ce, not towards the fame 
parts be affumed, forming equal angles acd, dce. I fay that cd, 
ce, are ina right line. For fince the right line cd, infifts upon the 
right line a 4, it forms angles equal to two right, i.e. dca, ded. 


But the angle dca, is equal to the angle 4¢ ¢. Therefore, the angles 
dcb, bce, are equal to two right. Becaufe, therefore, toa certain — 
right line 6c, and at a point in it c, two confequent right lines ¢ ¢, 


ce, not placed towards the fame parts, form the fucceflive angles equal 
to two right, thofe right lines cd, ee, are in a dire& pofition to each 


other. The converfe, therefore, to the prefent theorem, is exhibited. 
’ But the Geometrician feems to have neglected this, becaufe it is eafy 


to evince its truth, by the fame method of deduction to an impoflibility 
as we employed in exhibiting the fourteenth propolition. For the 
fame things being fuppofed, I fay that the right line ¢ d, is in.a di- 
re& pofitiontoc ¢. For if it be not, letc f be taken in a, right line 
with cd. Becaufe, therefore, two right lines a 4, df, interfect ‘each 


other, they will form the angles at the vertex equal. Hence, the 


angles acd, bc /f, are equal. But acd, bce, were alfo equal. 
Vor. If. | O +, Ee 












the lef a iwbich is yuan) Bepice pi: peek es 
is ina dire@t pofition to ce. The right lines, therefore, c Z é. ey 2 
| ; ina dire polition to.each other, the angles at the vertex being ioe 
ae ~ pofed equal.” Since then, there is the fame demonfiration which was 
. SESE preaflumed in the fourteenth theorem, would it not have been fuper- ~ 
nen _ fluous to’ have produced this converfion ? But for the fake of exercife, — | 
ag we have proved it as well by a dedution to an impoflible, as. bya) Se 
oftenfive method. “However, this fifteenth theorem feems to reft upon 3h 
the fimilitude of the parts of right lines, and their fituation in their = 
| eee - - extremities. Becaufe lines with thefe conditions, and mutually cut- 
(OR ting each other, muft neceffarily poffefs fimilar inclinations on both 
ee fides to each other. Since circumferences, and univerfally non-right’ 
fants lines cutting one-another, do not neceffarily form the verticahangles - 
| equal, but fometimes equal, and fometimes unequal. For if two 
) Wea equal circles cut each other through the centres, or even not through. 
er thecentres, they ‘will form the lunular angles at the vertex equal : bel oie 
Bes te butinotilikewife the remaining angles, viz. thofe on both fides concave, love 
| and on‘both fides convex, but the one will be greater than the other. -- 
tine But in right lines, the fituation in the extremities, caufes the diftance 
Be vit? off one yore to be ote to the diftance of another. pe 
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From hence it is manifeft that if two right lines cut cach 
| us other, they will make four angles equal to. four: right... vr 











-Gorollary i is one of the geometrical appellations, but it has a two- 

fold fignification. For they denominate corollaries, whatever theo- rt 5 

rems are proved together with the demonftrations of others, becoming eet? 

as it were the unexpected gain and emolument of the inveftigator : : a 

and likewife, whatever is the objet of enquiry, but is ‘indigent of 

x invention, and is neither inveftigated for the fake of generation alone, 
ee nor of fimple contemplation. For that the angles at the bafes of ifof- 
* celes 


/ 








celes vinnie PARE itis ciainida to seaaaiaaiale and the know- 
ledge of things in exiftence is of this. kind. But to bifecan | angle, 
or conftitute a triangle,. to cut off, or ‘place an equal right, line, all 


thefe demand that fomething may be performed. And again, to find - 


the centre of a given circle, or two commenfurable magnitudes being 
given to find their greateft common meafure, with every thing: of 
this kind, are, after a manner, fituated between problems and theo: 
rems. For neither is the origin of odjeé#s of enquiry inherent in thefe, 
nor contemplation alone, but invention, Since it is requilite to place 
the object of enquiry confpicuoufly and before our eyes. Such then 
are whatever corollaries Euclid wrote, for he confiruéted a book. of co- 
rollaries. But we muft now omit to fpeak of corollaries of this kind, 


However, fuch as occur in the elementary inftitution, appear at ‘the 


fame time with the demonftrations of other things, but they them- 


{elves are not principally inveftigated, as is evident in that which is. 


propofed at prefent. For the defign of the propofition. i is to enquire 
whether if two right lines mutually cutting each other, the angles at 
the vertex are equal, But whilft this is evinced, it is at the fame 


time demonftrated, that the four angles which are formed, are equal 
to four right. For when we fay let there be two.right lines, a 4, ¢d, ~ 
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the prefent corollary is geometrical : 
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, cutting each other in the point ¢: becaufe « eftands upon odin ellie | 


the-fucceffive angles equal to two right. And again, becaufe 4 e ftands - 
upon ¢ d, it alfo makes the fucceflive angles equal to two right; then 
together with the object of enquiry we demonftrate, that the aigis 
about the point ¢, are equal to four right. A corollary, therefore, is 

a theorem, unexpeétedly emerging from the demonftration of another 
problem, or theorem. For we feem to fall upon corollaries, as it 
were, by a certain chance; and they offer themfelves to our infpe&tion, 
without being propofed, or inveftigated by us. Hence, we affimilate 
thefe alfo to gains. And perhaps thofe fkilled in mathematical con- 
cerns, have impofed on them this appellation, fhewing the vulgar, who 
rejoice in apparent gain, that thefe are the true gifts of divinity, and 
true gains, and'not the objects of their fordid eftimation. For this 
indeed produces that faculty refident in our nature, and adds the pro~ 
lific power of fcience, to principal enquiries, manifefting the copious 
And fuch is the property of corollaries. 

~ But they are to be divided in the firft place, according to fciences. 
For of corollaries, fome are geometrical, but others arithmetical. Thus 
but that which is added at the 
end of the fecond theorem of the féventh book of the arithmetical’ ele~ 
ments, is arithmetical. But afterwards they muft be divided accord- 


' ing to the principal objects of enquiry. For fome things are confe- 


quent to. problems, but others to theorems: Thus, the prefent is. 
confequent to a theorem: but that which.is placed in the fecond of: 
the feventh book, is confequent to.a problem. But in the third place,. _ 
they muft be divided according to their oftenfions. For fome are ex- 
hibited, together with oftenfive methods, but others together. with de-- 
ductions to an impoffible. Thus the prefent is fhewn by a direé& 
oftenfion: but that which is at the fame time exhibited in the firft of: 
the third book, appears, together with. a dedu@iion: to an impoffible.. 
But corollaries: may alfo be divided in many other modés, but thefe-_ 
may fuffice our prefent purpofe.. The prefent corollary, however; 
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teaching us that the place about one point is diftributed into angles 
equal to four right, is fubfervient to that admirable theorem, which 
fhews that the following three multangles about one point, can alone 
fill place, viz. the equilateral triangle, the quadrangle, and an equila~ 
teral, and equiangular fexangle. But the €quilateral triangle muft be- 


fix times affumed ; fince fix two-thirds, form four right angles. But > 


the fexangle muft be three times formed ; for. every fexangular angle 
is equal to.one right, and a third part of a right. And a quadrangle 
muft be. four times aflumed : for every quadrangular: angle is. right. 
Hence, fix equilateral triangles conjoined according to their angles, 
fill four right angles, as alfo three fexangles, and four quadrangles. 


But all other multangles, however compofed, according to angles, are 


either deficient from four right, or exceed four right angles * ; while 
thefe alone, according to the aforefaid numbers, are equal to four right. 
And this theorem is Pythagoric. But by the prefent corollary, if even 
more than two right lines fhould cut each other in one point, as for 
inftance, three or four, or any other number, all the angles which they 
form, may be fhewn to be equal to four right.. For they will vindi- 
cate to. themfelves the place of four right angles. But it is manifeft 
that the angles always become double to the number of right lines. 
And thus two right lines interfe@ting each other, there will be four 
angles equal to four right: but from the interfe€tion of three lines, 
there will be fix angles ; and from four, eight, and fo on, in infini- 


tum. For:the multitudé of the right lines is always doubled: but the — 


angles increafe according to multitude, and are diminifhed according. 
to magnitude, becaufe it is the fame four right angles, which is per- 
petually divided. | 


* That no other figure befides thefe can fill place, willbe evident, if its angle, when found, 
is multiplied by any number : for, as Tacquet well obferves, it will always cither exceed, or be 
deficient from four right angles. Fora more particular demonftration of this admirable theo- 
rem, fee Tacquet Elementa Geometriz, p. 88. _ 
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AS In every triangle having one fide pro luced,_ he. extern a ae 

oy oes - angle is greater than either of the internal and oppofite — 
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= ... | "Fhofe who enunciated this propofition, and at the fame time on it- 
et ted the particle, Laving one fide produced, perhaps afforded an ocea- 




















ae oS | fion of objection to many others, as well as to Philip, (according Pe cy. 
eats the narration of the mechanift Heron.) But fuch as were ren . ae 


entirely removing this calumny, enunciated the theorem, with the 
-propofed addition, correfponding with the general mannner me ae 
et: et geometrician. For in the fifth theorem, being defirous to fhew, ast. Sa 
ee Pe pda. the angles under the bafe of an ifofceles triangle are equal, he adds, 
ear. that when the equal right lines are produced, the angles ‘under the =” 
_ bafe areequal. Hence we infer, that though this propofition might . 
‘be defective and imperfect in various copies, yet it was perfect and 
i Sa written entire, by the inflitutor of the Elements. What then does 
26 | the propofition affert ? That in every triangle, if you produce one of its 
me fides, you will find the angle conftituted external to the triangle, greate- ~ 
than either of the internal and oppofite angles. For a little after, this 
angle will be fhewn equal to both, but it is proved to be greater than . 
a | either in the prefent; and he neceflarily compares it with the oppo- 













i? ash, fite angles, and not with the /uccefive angle. For to this laft it may 
rs? ie 2 > be both equal and lefs: but it is greater than either of the former. 
mete _ ‘Thus, if this triangle fhould be right angled, and you conceive one of 
ae ' . the fides comprehending the right angle to be produced, the external 

Bort will be equal to the fucceffive angle. But if it fhould happen to be 


-obtufe-angled, the internal angle may be greater than the external; 
and it is on this account that he does not compare the external with 
the fucceflive angle, but with the oppofite angles. For of the angles 


ie - 
within a triangle, the fucceflive angle borders on the external, but the 

‘ two others are oppofite. Hence, the external angle is greater than 
either 
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either of ‘the fucceflive, but may not exceed the fucceflive angle to 


which it is proximate. But fome conjoining thefé two theorems, 5 
mean the prefent, and the following, enunciate the propofition thus. 
In every triangte having one fide produced, the external angle is greater 


than either of the internal and oppofite angles; and any two of the in- 


ternal angles, are lefs than twa right. But there is occafion for the 
conneétion of thefe theorems, becaufe the geometrician himéfelf, a lita 


tle after, enunciates the propofition after this manner, in equal an- 


gles, for he fays : : In any triangle having ane of its fides produced, the 


external angle ts equal to the two intertor, and oppofite angles 5 ; and the 


three internal angles of a trianglk, are equal to two right. Hence, they 


think it proper in the prefent fimilar cafe, to conne& the objects 0 


inveftigation, and to make the propofition a compofite. But if the 
datum be enunciated with this addition, it alfo will be a compofite, 
(fince it is requifite:to underftand two things, ay the fubje& trian- 
gle, and one fide produced :) and if the datum be given without this, 


tt will be a compofite in capacity, but /jimp/? in ene y3 ; for this mult 
be received at the fame time as a datum ; fince while we fuppofe an: 


external angle, we mutt pre-fuppofe the fide as produced. 

But we may affume from the prefent theorem, that it is impoflible 
from the fame point, for three equal right lines to fall on the fame 
right line. Thus let there be drawn. from one point a, three equal 
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_ ight lines, 24, ac, ad, to the right line 4d. — Becaufe, the 
SS a bis equal to ac, the angles at the bafe are equal. "Hence, the ang 7 
Sea a 6 c, is equal to the angle ac 6. san ben os al o 4 A a! 
Bess" the angle a 4 d, is equal tothe angle add. Butthe angle a be, 
Bria cis is equal to the angle ac d. Hence, the angle ac b, is equal to th 
eee sey angle ad, the external, to the internal and: oppofite, which i is 
Bera poflible. From the fame point therefore, to the fame right li C, 
. eee three equal right lines cannot be drawn. But by the prefent tk we 
aa we can alfo demonftrate, that if a right line falling on two right lines, 
ioe makes the external angle equal to the internal.and oppofite, thofe 
* eae right lines will by no means make a triangle, nor coincide, becaufe _ a 
eae. the fame thing would be both greater and equal, which is i pofible. = 
3 | ‘Thus for. example, let a4, ¢ 4, be right BOF. and let the se line hi 































. * 1¢ 
-e 6 falling on them make the soe angles ab d cde, the right lines 
ab, cd, will not coincide, For if they coincide, the equal angles 
remaining, the angle cde, will be equal tothe angle a4 d. And 
fince it is external, it will/be greater than the internal and oppofite 

- angle. Hence, it is neceflary, if they coincide, that the angles re- 
th main no longer equal, but that the angle at the point d, be aug- 
-mented. For whether a é remaining immoveable, we conceive that. 
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c dis moved towards it, fo as to coincide i in the point ¢,, we fhall pro- 
duce a greater diftance ia the angle cde; fince cd ‘approaches to a 4, 
in the fame proportion as it recedes from de. Or whether c d, abid- 


‘ing, we conceive that a 4 is moved towards i it, ina fimilar manner, we 


fhall by this means diminifh the angle a f d; for it is at the fame 
time carried towards cd, and to 4d. \Or whether we conceive both 
of them tending to each other, we fhall, find that a2 4 by tending to 
cd, contraéts the angle a be; and that cd, by receding from d e, on 
account of the motion to the line a 4, increafes the angle c de. Hence, 
it is neceflary, if it be a triangle; and if the right lines 2 4, ¢ d, co- 


-incide, that the external angle muft be alfo greater than the internal 


and oppofite angle. For either the internal angle remaining, the ex- 
ternal is increafed, or the external abiding, the internal is diminithed, 

or the internal is coritraGted, and the external is more dilated. But 
the caufe of thefe confequences -is-the- motion-of- the right lines, the 
one tending to thofe parts, where it diminifhes the. internal angle, but 7 
the other to the parts where it increafes the. external. And from this 

the reader fhould confider, how the origin of things produces the true. 
caufes of enquiries, which w we have previoufly muereyed: 


PROPOSITIO N° XVIL THEOREM X. 


The two angles of every triangle, taken all poffible ways, 
are lefs than two right. . 


In the prefent theorem he fhews indeterminately, that any two an- 
gles‘of a: triangle, are lefs than two right, but in the following theo- 
rems he determines how much they are lefs, and that they are deficient 
by the remaining angle of the triangle : for its three angles are equal 
to two right ; andon this account the two remaining angles are lefs 
than two right.. And, indeed, the demonftration of the elementary 
inftitutor: proceeds in. a manifeft order; for it ufes the preceding 
theorem. But/it is neceflary, as in the laft propofition, by regarding 


- the origin of triangles, to find the caufe of the prefent fymptom. Let 
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are to fora a triangle, it is requifite they thould incline to éach other. 


7 echo 


But their inclination diminithes the internal angles, on which account 
they become lefs than tworight: for they were right before their i in-. 


clination. In like manner, if we conceive right lines ftanding at right 
angles, on the fide a 4, the fame confequences will enfue refpeGing 
the inclination of the right lines ; and the angles at the points a, 4, 
will be lefs than two right; and fo of the other fide. This then is 
the caufe of the propofition, and not the external angle being greater 
than either of the internal, and oppofite angles: fince it is not ne- 
ceflary that the fide fhould be produced, nor that any angle fhould be | 
conftituted external to. the triangle; but it is neceflary that any two. 
of the internal angles fhould be lefs than two right. Hence, it is ne- 
_ ceflary, as I have faid, that the caufe of this theorem fhould be the in- 
clination of the fight lines diminifhing the angles at the bafe. But. 
as, the inftitutor of the clements exhibits the obje&t of enquiry, by the © 
external angle; we|may accomplifh this, without producing any one 
of the fides. Thus let there be a triangle 2 4c, and let there be taken © 


in the fide 4,¢,,any point ¢, and let ad be connected. Becaufe, 1 hers 
fore 
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fore, one fide of the triangle a bd, is produced, Viz. b d, the external 


‘<i 


angle adc, is greater than the internal a 4d. Again, becaufe one 


fide of the triangle 2d c is produced, viz. ¢ d, the external angle 4 d 4, 
is greater than the internal acd. But the angles, about the right line 


ad, are equal to two right, by the thirteenth of this. |. Hence, the.an- 


gles abc, ac, are lefsthan two right. In like manner, we may 


fhew, that the angles4 ac, andéc a, are lefs than two right, by — 
taking a» point in the fide 2 c, and by connedting the point 4 with, the 


aflumed ‘point.. And again, we may affirm, that the angles ca 4, 
abc, are lefs than two right, by taking a point in the fide a 6, and 
by conneéting a right line, from the point c, and the received point. 


And thus.the thing propofed, is exhibited by the fame theorem, with- 
out producing any fide of the triangle. Hence, it is poffible, that by. 


this, the theorem may be proved, which aflerts, that: fram the fame 
point, two perpendiculars cannot be drawn, to one right line. For let 
there be drawn, if poffible, from the point 2, two perpendiculars ab, 
ac, to the right line 6c. Then the angles adc, ac 4, are right. 
But becaufe adc is a triangle, two- of its angles are lefs than two 


right. The angles, therefore, abc, acd, are lefe than two right. 


But they are alfo equal to two right, becaufe they are perpendiculars, 


which is impoffible. Hence, from the fame point, to the fame right 


line, two perpendiculars cannot be drawn. 


P2 | PROPO- . 








“PROPOSITION. XVIII. ee 


The e greater fide of every triangle, fubtends the 4 ; ‘ atte 
AD gle. ) *. 



























‘That the satiiline of the fides in every trianietat forms the copii 
of the angles which they fubtend, and that in like manner the equality 
of the angles fhews the equality of their fubtending fides, we learn © 
from the fifth and fixth theorems. But that the equality of thofe 
angles, which are fubtended by the fides, follows the inequality of 
the fides, and the contrary we now learn by the prefent eighteenth 

‘and nineteenth theorems. For the one fhews that the greater angle 
is contained under the greater fide, but the other, that the greater fide 
fubtends the greater angle ; ; becaufe thefe are mutually converted, but 
the fame ‘fymptoms are contemplated in things contrary, -as in the 
fifth and-fixth theorems. But it is manifeft, that we proportionally — 

-affume'the greater and lefs fide, in fealene triangles, that we diftin- 
guifh the greateft, middle, and Jeaft, and the angles in a fimilar man- 
ner: but in ifofceles triangles, the greater and lefs, fimply affumed, 
are fufficient ; for there is one fide which-is-unequal to two, becaufe 
it is either greater or lefs, as thefe theorems cannot take place in equi- 
lateral triangles. And here you may obferve, that the theorems which - 
exhibit the equality of angles or fides, agree with equilateral and ifo- 
fceles triangles : but thofe which exhibit inequality to fuch as are 
Ifofceles and fcalene. But the caufe of this is, becaufe of triangles, 
fome are produced from equality alone, others from inequality alone, 
and others from the conjun@ion of both, which are partly conftituted 
from equality, and. partly through inequality. And fome are allied 
to ound, others to infinity, and others are generated from the mixture 
of both. Hence the ternary permeates through all geometrical forms, 
~as through lines, angles, and figures; and among figures, through 
 fuch as are trilateral, quadrilateral, and all the reft in a confequent — 
order, But dound, likewife, muft be confidered as inherent in geo-— 
5 metrical 
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metrical forms, as well through fimilitude, as equality ; . and infinite, 


both by diffimilitude, and inequality ; and that'which is mixt, fome- 
times from the jun@tion of fimilitudes, and diffimilitudes, and fome- 
times from the union of equalities, and inequalities. But the reafon 
of this alfo, is becaufe geometrical-forms regard both quantity and 
quality. And we. have affigned thefe, becaufe, when we have de- 


termined thefe two, it will be*manifeft to us, that when the inftitutor | 


of the Elements fays, of every triangle, he does not alfo fpeak of the 
equilateral, but of that*which has a greater and lefs fide: for it is 
neceflary to confider’the object of enquiry, as confequent to the pre- 
ceding datum ; and thatthe triangle which has a greater and lefs fide, 
contains a greater fngle, under.the greater fide. 

But becaufe the geometrician, when _in the conftrution he receives 
the triangle 24 c, and the fide ac, greater than the fide a4, in or- 
der that he may fhew, that the angle at the point 4 is greater than 


a 





at the point ¢c, from the fide ¢c, he cuts off aright line ad, equat 
“to the fide 4: on this account it may be faid that it is neceffary to 
make the ablation at the point c, let us therefore exhibit the thing 
propofed upon this hypothefis, according to Porphyry, as follows. 


- Let dc be equal to a 4, and produce @ 4 to the point e, and place 4 e 


equal toda, The whole, therefore, a ¢, is equal to the whole a c. 


Conne@ 
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See ‘Civinekk: ec. ‘staaaibe, shabikihing aeis in deol to ac, the angle, alfo, — ‘eee 
-— .  @e ty is equal to the angle a ce, (by the fifth). Hence, the angina. ; Bf : 
| is greater than the angle ac 4. But the angle, alfo, a bc is % ) 
than the angle ae; becaufe one fide of the triangle _ cbheis ‘pro~ 
| duced, viz. e, and fo the angle a 4 Cy fince it -is external, is greater 
Bers than the internal and oppofite angle. Much more, therefore, is the 
ae angle 2 4c, greater than the angle 2c 4, which | was to be fhewn. 
ae And fuch are the geometrical exhibitions of the prefent theorem. 
“ee But it is manifeft that\the’caufe of this fymptom is the amplifica- ets! 
aa | tion, or diminution according to magnitude, of the fide fubtending 5 
sh _ the angle. For when it is greater, it more amplifies the angle; but 
; when lefs, at the fame time it diminifhes, ‘and gives a greater con- ‘a Soe 
5 traction to the angle. - And this takes place on account of the right | ~~ 
a line being fituated in its extremities : for through: its being placed in 
its extrenities, it changes likewife the magnitudes of the angles, ac-_ 
; _ cording to the increafe and decreafe which it receives. And this we | 
| affirm in one triangle, fince it it is poffible that’ the fame angle me OS 
a be fubtended by a greater or leis right line; and that the fame right F 
ie dine may fubtend a greater and lefs angle. For let the triangle hap- 
. pen to be an ifofceles one, a 6 c, and let there be taken in the fide zd, eee 
a point 5 





































conftru& upon 4 c, an equilateral triangle bdc, and coseliiel ad ; 
produce it to e. Becaufe, therefore, the angle 4d es of the trian e % 
abd, is external, it is greater than the angle ad. In like mar mi ’ 
the angle cde, is greater than the anglec ad. The whole, ther x a 
fore, bd c, is greater than the whole d\a c, and the fame right line a ni 
‘fubtends both, viz. the greater and the lefs angle. But it is hewn, 
that likewife greater and lef right lines fubtend the fame angle. But — 
in one and the fame triangle, one right line fubtends one angle, and 
the greater always the greater, and the lefs always the lefs, > caufe 

of which we have contemplated. _ 


PROPOSITION XIX. Tueorem XI - 
‘The greater fide of every. triangle fubtends the - “greater Pg 
angle. . a 
This: i is the converfe of the preceding ‘hecratas abd the datum, 
as well as. the object of enquiry, is fimple, in each. Add too,, that 
what was conclufion there, is-hypothefis here: and what washypo- 
thefis. there is conclufion in this. Butthe former precedes, becaufe it 
has the inequality of the fides given ; and this follows, becaufe it: </> ae 
fuppofes unequal angles. For /ides, indeed, feem tocontain right- = = 
lined figures, but the aug/es appear,to be contained; and themodeof  ~ 
demonftration in the former is oftenfive, but in this it concludesthe = 
thing propofed by a deduétion to.an impoffibility. The geometrician, | 
therefore, by divifion, reafons concerning that which is impoffible ; 
for the angles being unequal, J /ay,(fays he) tbat the fides alfo fitba 
tending the unequal angles are unequal; and the xreater fubtends the  - 
greater given angle. For ifthat which fubtends the greater angle is 
not.greater, it is either equal, or lefs. But\if it-be equal, the angles 
alfo which they fubtend, are equal by the fifth. But if lefs, the angle 
alfo which it fubtends; is lefs by the preceding: for it was fhewn that 
the greater fide fubtends the greater angle, and the lefs the leffer. © 


But the angles have a contrary pofition; and hence, the one fide i 1S “i 
greater than the other. . 
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But it is poffible that we may exhibit the thing propofed, without 
this divifion, For if the angle of a triangle be bifeéted, and the right 
line drawn to the bafe, cutting the angle, divides it into unequal parts, 
the fides containing that angle will be unequal, and the greater will 
be that which coincides with the greater fegment of the bafe, but the 
lefs that which coincides with the leffer. Let there be a triangle adc, 
and let the angle at a be bifected, by the right line ad, and let a dcut 


a 





ae 7 € 
the bafe 4c, into unequal parts, and let cd be greater than dd. J 


fay that the fide @ ¢ is greater than the fide a 4,.: Produce a d to the 
point ¢, and place de equaltoad. And becaufe dc is greater than 
db, place d fequal to 4d, and conne& ef, and produce it to the 
point g. Becaufe, therefore, ad is equal to de, and bdtod J; the 


- two are equal to the two, and they comprehend equal angles at the 


vertex. Hence, the bafe 4 a, is equal to the bafe ef and all, there- 
fore, are eqnal to all. On this account alfo the angle de f, is equal 
to the angle d @ 4. But this is not unequal tod a g. Hence, the fide 
a g, is equal to the fide eg, by the fixth. The fide, therefore, ac, is 
Vor. I, Q. | greater 
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the point 4, greater than the angle at the point c. T fay that the: fide 
ac, is greater than the fide ad. Let 4c be bifected i in the point v | 
and connect ad, and draw d e, equal to a d, and conneét be, Becaufe, ie 
therefore, 2 d, is equal to dc, anda d, tod e, the two are equal to the 

two, and they comprehend equal angles at the vertex. Hence, “the | 
bafe 4 e, is equal to the bafe ac, and all are equal to all. Tieaae too, 
the angle d 4 ¢, is equal to the angle at the point c, but lefs than the 
angle abd. The angle, therefore a 4 ¢, is bifected by the tight line 
are bf. xisare, e Ch is greater than Eg a. Becaufe, therefore, the erate 
at 
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to an impoffibility. 
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at the point 4, of the triangle a $; e, is bifeéted by the right line 4 
and e fis greater than.fa, it follows from what has been previoufly 
fhewn, that the fide 4 e¢, is greater than the fide 4.2. But 4 e has 
been fhewn to be equal toac. The fide, therefore, ac, is greater 
than the fide 2 4; and the obje& of enquiry is exhibited. And it -is 
manifeft that the inftitutor of the Elements, avoiding a variety of de- 
monftration, refrains from ’this mode of demonftrating, and employs 
a method of proof, which leads from divifion to an impoffibility, be- 
caufe he was willing to fabricate the converfe to the preceding, with- 
out any intervening medium. For the eighth theorem, indeed, which 
is the converfe of the fourth, brings great difturbance, becaufe it 
makes converfion difficult to be known. For it is more excellent to 
exhibit converfe theorems, by preferving the continuity through an 
impoffible, than to deftroy the continuity by a principal demonftration, 
And hence, Euclid fhews almoft all converfe theorems by a dedudtion 


a ‘ 


PROPOSITION XX. Tueorem XIII. 


Two fides of every triangle, however taken, are greater 
than the remaining one. 


The Epicureans oppofe the prefent theorem, afferting that it is 
manifeft even toan afs; and that it requires no demonftration: and 
befides this, that it is alike the employment of the ignorant, to con- 
fider things manifeft as worthy of proof, and to affent to fuch as are 
of themfelves immanifeft and unknown; for he who confounds thefe, 
feems to be ignorant of the difference between demonftrable and inde- 
monftrable. But that the prefent theorem 1s known even to an afs, 


they evince from hence, that grafs being placed in one extremity of 


the fides, the afs feeking his food, wanders over one fide, and not 
over two, Againft thefe we reply, that the prefent theorem is indeed 
manifett to fenfe, but not to reafon producing fcience : for this is the 
cafe in a variety of concerns. Thus for example, we are indubitably 

I Q2 certain 
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certain. Paes fenfe, that fire warms, but it is the adits of fe 


convince us how it warms ; whether by an incorporeal. power, o or b a +S 


corporeal fections ; ihe by {pherical, or pyramidal ar 
Again, that we are moved is evident to fenfe, but it is difficult ) 
aflign.a rational caufe how we are moved ; whether over an impartible, ; 
or over an interval: but how can we run through infinite, finceevery — 
magnitude is divifible in infinitum ? Let, therefore, the prefent theo< 
rem, that the two fides of a triangle are greater than the remainder, 
be manifeft to fenfe, yet it belongs to fcience to inform us how this 
is effe&ted. And thus much may fuffice againft the Epicureans. 

But it is requifite to relate the other demonftrations of the prefent 
theorem, fuch as Heron, and the familiars of Porphyry have fabri- 
cated, without producing the right line, after the manner of Euclid. 


Let there be a triangle a 4c, itis requifite, therefore, to fhew, dah id 


that the fides a4, ac, are greater than the fide dc. Bifeé the 
6 


a ; 
angle at 4, by the right linea e. Becaufe, therefore, the angle zec, 
is external to the triangle ae, it is greater than the angle dae, 
But the angle 4 @ e, was placed equal to the angleeac. The angle, 
therefore, a ec, is greater than the angle e ac. Hence, the fide alfo 
4 c, %s greater than the fide c e. And for the fame reafon the fide a 4, 
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is greater than ‘the fide Se. For the angle ae bis external to the 
triangle a ec, and is greater than the angle ca e; that is than the angle 
eab And on this account the fide a 4, is greater than the fide de. The 
fides, therefore, a 4, ac, are greater than the whole fide dc. And the 
like may be fhewn of the other fides. Let there again bea triangle adc. 
If therefore the triangle a 4c, be equilateral, two fides will be doubtlefs 


gz 





C 


greater than the remaining one: for when there are three equal quan- 
tities, any two are double of the remainder. But if it be ifofceles, it 
wili have a bafe either lefs, or greater than each of the equal fides. 
If therefore the bafe be lefs, the two fides are ‘given greater than the 
remainder. But if the bafe be greater, let it be dc, and cut off from 
it a part equal to either of the fides, which let be 4 e, and connect ae. 


Becaufe, therefore, the angle a ec, is external to the triangle a e 4, 


it is greater than the angle dae. On the fame account the angle 
ae, is greater than the angle cae. Hence, the angles about the 
point e, are greater than the whole angle about the point a, of which 
be ais equal to dae, fince @ 4 is equal to be. The remainder, there- 
fore, aec, is greater than the remainder c ae. |Hence,; the fide ac, 
is greater than the fidece. But the fide a@ 4, was alfo equal to the 
fide de, The fides, therefore, a 4, 2 c, are greater than the fide dc. 


But 
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e : . 
middle a c, and the leaftc 4. The greateft fide, therefore, aflumed _ 
w with either of the others, exceeds the remainder: for by itfelf itis = 8 
greater than either. But if we are defirous of fhewing that the fides — ; 
‘ ac, cb, are greater than the greateft fide 24, we muft employ the te 
) fame conftruction as in the ifofceles triangle, cutting off from the © | 
greater fide, a part equal to one of the other fides, and conneting the np; 
. line ce, and ufing the external angles of the triangles.@ . ' 
Pape): Let there be again any triangle a 4c, I fay that the fides 24, @ 2 eee 
Py are greater than the fidedc. For if they are not sees’ they are 












| 6 C , : 

either equal or lefs. Let them be equal, and cut off 4 e, equal to a 4. 
| The remainder, therefore, ¢ c, is equal tozc. Becaufe then,.a4, de, 
a are equal, they fubtend equal angles; and this is likewife true of ac, 
ec, becaufe they are’ equal. Hence, the angles at the point ¢, are 
e equal to the angles at the point «, which is impoflible. Again let 
F the 
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x “the fides a b, acy be lefs than bc, and cut off 4 4 equal to ab, ‘a he 
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ectoac. Becaufe, therefore, 24 is equal todd, the angle dda, is AY Gi 
not unequal to the angle dad. And becaufe ac is equal toc e, the ere 
angle cea, is equal to the angle eac. Hence, the two anglesS da; Bee 2 ea 
cea, are equal to the two dad, andeac. Again, becaufe the angle — ae 
6 dais external to the triangle a dc, itis greater than the angle e ac: | a 
for itis greater thane ad. By afimilar reafon alfo, becaufe the angle She ia 
Céad, is external to the triangle, a 4, it is greater than the angle | sis th a 
bad: forit-is greater than the angled ae. Hence, the angles dda, Bais 
ce a, are greater thanthetwo dad, eac. But they were alfo equal 3 ‘2 
to them, which is impoffible. The fides, therefore, a4, ac, are eeerta 
neither equal to, nor lefs than. the fide bc, but greater. And the ane 
like may be exhibited in others. | : ie 
PROPOSITION XXIV. Tuerorem XIV. vibe 
If upon one fide of a triangle, two right lines beginning ties ™ Bi 
_ from the extremities, are internally conftituted, the ‘a 
conftituted right lines will be lefs than the other fides of om 
the triangle, but they will contain a greater angle. a 
That which is exprefled by the prepofition, is, indeed, manifeft ; | Pees 
and the demonftration adopted by the elementary inftitutor, is evi- * ” 
dent; and the theorem is confequent to the firft principles, fince it * 
| depends on two theorems, the one previoufly exhibited, and the fix- ee 
: a 
> * 
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(ee agaea ¥ teenth: For in a ppdés to thew, t hat the lines internally cor tated, "* 
uh ‘ are lefs than the external, the theorem is required, which fays, the twe = 
fides of every triangle, are greater than the remaining one: but for th the 2 
Bee purpofe of confirming that the angle comprehended by them is greater: = 
ate _ than that.comprehended by the external fides, that theorem procures — 
3 the greateft utility, which fays, the external angle of every triangle, eee 
greater than the internal and oppofite angle. But you will receive at 
the fame time, conviction of geometrical diligence, and a commemo- = 
Ge ration of things admirable in the mathematical difciplines, if we thal 
are ‘Shew: that it is pofible within a certain triangle, upon one of its fides, not 
upon the whole, but upon fome one of its parts, to confitute two right 
lines greater than the external right lines* ; and again, others compre- 
os hending a lefs angle, and comprehended in the angle made by the external 
; ee lines. For this being exhibited, it will at the fame time be manifeft, 
He that the inftitutor of the Elements neceflarily adds, that the internally 
it; conftituted lines muft begin from the extremities of the common bafis; ti 
ari it: and muft be conftituted upon one whole fide, and not upon anyone 
of its parts: but likewife, as I have faid, one of the admirable things . 


which geometry contains, will be manifeft. For is itnot, indeed, ad- 
mirable, that the lines conftituted upon the whole fide, fhould be 


lefs than the external fides: but that thofe conftituted upon a part 
fhould be greater? Let there be then a right angled triangle a dc, 
having the angle at the point 4 right, and take in the fide 4c, any 7 
point d, and connect ad. Hence, a d is greater than a 6. .Take from : ‘ 
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* Pappus in Mathem, Collect. 
fhews that any two fides, whofe 
ratio to the external fides is lefs 
than two toone, may be infcribed 
after this manner ina triangle, 


ad, 
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@d,-a part equal to ab, which lerbede, and bife&-¢ a, in the point. 


Ire and connect fc.) Becaufe, therefore, a fc is a triangle, the lines » 


af, f c, are greater thanac. But af is equal to fe. The right lines 
therefore, fe, fc, are greater thanac. But deis equal toa 4, Hence,- 
the right lines fc, fd, are greater than the right lines a4, ac, and 


they are internally conftituted. 


Let there be again an ifofceles triangle 24 c, having the bafe 4c, 
greater than either of the equal fides. Then from dc, cut off 44, 


a 





Ob sae ec 


equal toa 4, and connect a d, and take in a d, any point ¢, and con- - 
nettec. Becaufe, therefore, 24, is equal to 4 d, the angle da d, ig 


alfo equal to the angle 5da. And becaufe the angle 4d a is external 
to the triangle edc, it is greater than the internal and oppolite dec. 
Hence, the angle 4 ad, is greater than the angle dec.. .Much more, 
therefore, isthe angle 4ac, greater than the angle Z ec; andbac 
is contained by the external lines, but d e ¢ by internal lines. Within. 
a triangle, the: efore, right lines de, ec, comprehending a leffer angle,, 
are’ ‘conftituted within the angle comprehended by the external lines. 
and the thing propofed is fhewn without employing the parallel lines 


ofexpofitors. Hence, it is necellary that the conftituted right lines 


fhould begin from the extremities of the bafis: for thofe which are 
conftituted upon any one of its parts, are fhewn to be. fometimes 


greater than the external lines, and to comprehend a Teffer angle. 


But when they are conftituted in this manner, beginning from the 

extremities, the fpecies of triangles, called (axdoedy ) or, fimilar to the 

point of a fpear *, prefents itfelf to our view ; and is one of the ad- 

mirable things dontiinied in geometry, viz. to find a quadrilateral tri- 
See likewife concerning the(e triangles. Vol. I. ?P. 173 of thefe Commentaries, 
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By the other at A, and the other at C. And hence, the prefent 
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rhe four fides BA, AC, BD, DC; butit has three angles, one at 
isa quadrilateral triangle. — | 
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PROPOSITION XXII. Prozitm VIII. 


To conftruct a triangle from three right lines, which are 
equal to three given right lines. But it is requifite that 
two of the lines muft be greater than the remaining 
one, in whatever manner they may be taken. 


We again pafs to problems, and Euclid commands us to conftruc&t 
a triangle from three propofed right lines, two of which are greater 
than the remaining one, equal to given right lines. Becaufe he knew 
this in the firft place, that it was impoffible to confiru@ a triangle 
from thofe fame lines, which had already received the declared pofi- 
tion: but that this was poffible to be effected from their equals. In. 
the next place, he knew it was neceflary that two of the right lines. 
about to complete the triangle, fhould be greater than the remaining | 
one: for the two fides of every triangle are greater than the remain - 


ing one, however aflumed, as we Lave fhewn. On this account he 


adds, that it is neceffary the firft right lines remaining, to confiruét a’ 
triaugle from three equal to them: but that it is requifte, any two, 
however taken, fhould be greater than the remainder, or there will not be 


_@ triangle from three lines equal to the given right lines, But by this. 


means he alfo deftroys all the obje€tions which are urged againft the. 
con{tru€tion, and which may be perfeatly diffolyed by this addition, 
Hence, the prefent problem ranks among things determined, and not 


i among 
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emorig fiich as are indetettnined : For of problems ad well a8 ‘cian 


tems, fome are indeterminate, but others without termination. Thus 


if we thould fimply fay, from three right lines which are equal to three 
given right lines, to conftruét a triangle, the problem is indeterminate 
and impoffible. But if we add, two of which, however affumed, are 
greater than the remainder, the problem is determined and poffible. 
For as the divifion of theorms takes plate, according to true and falfe, 
fo that of problems according to a poflible and impoffible enunciation. 
But that the objections which are urged againft the conftruction, may 


be from hence diffolved, we fhall learn from a little infpection: for — 


we fhall follow the words of the geometrician. Let there be three 
right lines, 2 4c, of which any two, however taken, are greater than 


the third, and let it be required to accomplifh the thing propofed. 


Let there be placed a certain right line ¢@¢, on one part finite, as at 

the point d: and on the other part infinite. Then place df equal to 

a, butfgtod: andg4toc. And from the centre J, but interval 
re 
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SF d, let acircle £bedefcribed.. Again, with the center g, but inter 

val g 4, let the circle / be defigned ; and the circles will interfeGteach 
other. For this is affumed by the inftitutor of the Elements. But it 
may be afked how this takes place? For perhaps they either only — 
‘touch each other, or they do not even touch. Since it is neceflary 
that they fhould fuffer fome one of three cafes, 1 mean that they 
fhould either interfect or touch, or be diftant from each other. I fay, 
therefore, that they neceflarily interfe@ each other. For let them in 
‘the firft place, touch each other. Becaufe, therefore, the point / is 


h 


the centre of the circle 2, d/ is equal tof, And becaufe the poiat 
g is the centre of the circle /, 4 g is equal to g m. The two, therefore, 
d{,g 4, are equalto one, viz. to fg, But they were placed greater 
than one, as aifo a, together with c, is greaterthan4. They are there- 
fore equal to it, and at the fame time greater, which is impoflible. 
Again, if it be poffible, let the cireles_be_ diftant from each other, as 

& and 
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Rand /, Becaufe, therefore, the point f; is the centre of the circle 4, 
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And becaufe the point g, is the centre of the 
circle /, 4 gis equalto gm. The whole, therefore, fg, is greater 
than the two, df, bg: for fg, exceeds df, g 6, by zm. But it 
was fuppofed that d/, h g, were greater than fg, in the fame man- 
ner as a ande are greater than 4. For df was placed equal toa, but 3 
It is neceffary, therefore, that the cirles & /, 
fhould interfe& each other. Hence, the inftitutor of the [lements 
very properly receives them cutting one another : fince of the three 
right lines, he fuppofes two greater than the third, however, they 
may be affumed, but neither-equal to, norlefs than one. But it is 
neceflary that when the circles touch, two of the lines fhould be equal 
to the third; and that when they are diftant from each other, two 


fhould be greater than the remainder. 


d f, is equal to f'n. 
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ie - PpROPOS te ION XXDL-Paosuaw J X. vanes: ie 
On a given right line, and at a given point in it, to cone, 
tute an angle equal to a given right lined angle. _ i +3 


ie 


hs 


_ Thisalfo is a problem, whofe invention according to Eudemus ill: Gane 
ther the gain of Oenopides than of Euclid : but it requires the conftruc- ec 
tion of an angle, on a given right line; and at a given point in it equal — 


~ 
r 


to another right lined angle. This, then, Euclid neceflarily adds, that. ts 
the given angle muft be re@ilineal ; becaufe it is impoffible thatan 
angle can be conftruéted on a right line equal to every angle. For it : f | 
has been fhewn+ that there are only two curve-lined angles equal to 
sight-lined angles, viz. the angle of a lunular figure, which we 
_ have proved equal to every right-lined angle; and the angle of that 
figure fimilar to an axe *, which is equal to two thirds of a beep | 


mf j 
si0 
-_~ é 


*In the Geos comment of this book. 


+ This will be manifeft from the following figure. Let the cireles a c, bd, be drawn paling 
through their refpective centers a, 4; and fromthe centre c, with the radius ¢ 5, equal to a 3, 
defcribe the arch ad d, anddraw the ines cb,cd, ca. Then becaufe acd is an equilateral 
triangle, as alfo ¢ 4 d, each of the angles acd, Bcd, fhall be equal to 3 of one right angle ; 
and becaufe the biline ¢ d, is equal to the biline;c 4, hence, the angle formed by the arch c 4, 

and the arched, viz. the angle ec f, fhall be equal to the angle formed by the right line c 3, 
andthe rightlinecd, i.e. to 3 of one right angle. Q. E. D. 
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angle. But a lunular figure of this kind, which is called (aerexotsdes) 
Pelecoides, is formed from two circles cutting each other through 
their centres. However, the conftru€tion of an angle on a certain. 
right line, caufes the conftituted angle to become determinate, and not 
indifferent in fpecies, but forms it either right-lined, or mixt. But 
fince no mixt can be equal to a right-lined angle, it is manifeft that 
this muft be perfeftly reCtilineal. The inftitutor of the Elements, 
therefore, fimply ufing the prefent problem, and conftructing a tri- 
angle from three right lines, equal to three given lines, accomplifhes 
the thing propofed. But you may receive a more exquifite con- 
firuction of the triangle, by the following method. Let there be a 


d ‘ | / 


a given right 
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lined angle cde. Itis required, therefore, to accomplifh the pro blem. le 


Al, “4 










>) Sa nneét ¢ ¢, and produce a 4 on both fides to the points f, g. Then place spled 24 
Ree fa equal toc d,anddetoaé, anddgtoec. “And with the eae itt % 

1 aE: a, but interval a f, defcribe the circle &. And again, as in the 4 et e 
‘eas ceding, with the centre 4, but interval 4 g, defcribe the circle /. The. Sit 4 
Bess: circles, therefore, will cut each other, as we have fhewn in the laft pros i 


pofition. Let them cut each other in the points m, ‘7, and from thefe 
points draw right lines to the centres as in the figure. Becaufe, there- ‘ 

fore, fa, i is equal toa m, and a2, but ¢ d, is equal to fia ; ;amand . 

wes’ an, will be each equal to cd. Again, becaufe 4g is equal to dm, - 

meets. * |) Cgndgbamy: but g 6 is not unequaltoce; dm, and dn, willbe alfo - 

apt equal toce. Butadisequal tode. The two therefore, a6, am, © ‘an 

are not unequal to the two de, dc, and the bafe 4 m, is equal to the 

a. bafece. Hence, the angle m a4, is equal to the angle at the point — 

d. And again, the two 7 2, 2 4, are equal to the two cd, de, and 

the bafe » 4, is equal tothe bafece. The angle, therefore, 7a, is 5 > 

equal tothe ang'e cde, and the thing propofed is doubly accomp- | 

lifhed : for we have not only conftituted one, but two angles, equal 

to the given angle, on each fide of the right line ¢ 4; fo that in what- ev) 

ever part we may defire the conftru@tion to be inde: it will be indu- = 

bitable, and without contradi@tion. And this we have added to the | 

conftru€tion of the elementary inftitutor. | 

But we cannot praife the method of Apollonius, becaufe it requires 

a the affiftance of the third book. — For he receives any angle ¢ de, and 

- aright line a 4, and with the centre d, but interval cd, he defcribes 


d 
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a circumference ce. ie like manner with the centre a, but interval 
a b,he defcribes a circumference 4 f; and intercepting a circumfer- 


‘ence ¢ e, equal to 4 f, he connets the right line a f, and affirms that 


the angles a and d, infifting on equal circumferences, are equal. But 


it is neceflary to pre-affume that a 4 is equal to ¢ @, in order that the . 


circles may may be alfo equal. We therefore think that a demonftra- 
tion of this kind requiring pofterior propofitions, is foreign from an. 
elementary inftitution ; and we give the preference to that of the geo- 
metrician, as confequent to principles. 


PROPOSITION XXIV. Tusorem XV. 


If two triangles have two fides equal to two, each to each, | 


but the one angle contained by the equal right lines 
greater than the other : they fhall alfo have the bafe of 
the one greater than the bafe of the other. 


Euclid again paffes on to theorems, and {peaks concerning inequa- 
lity in two triangles, in a manner fimilar to his difcourfe concerning 
equality. For fuppofing two triangles, having two fides equal to two, 
each to each, he fometimes places the vertical angle equal in each, 
and fometimes unequal; and he proceeds in a fimilar manner with 
refpect to the bafe. Befides this, he demonftrates that the equality 
of the bafes is confequent to the equality of the vertical angle, and 
that the equality of the vertical angles, is confequent to the equality 
of the bafes: but he now fhews that the inequality of the one, follows 
the inequality of the other. The prefent theorem, therefore, is oppo- 
fite to the fourth : for that, indeed, fuppofes the vertical angles of the 
triangles equal, but this fuppofes them unequal. And that demon- 


_ ftrates the equality of their bafes ; but this proves them unequal, in. 


the fame manner as their angles. It precedes, however, the follow- 
ing theorem : for that deduces its proof of inequality from the bafes 
to the angles fubtending the bafes: but this, on the contrary, reafons 
from the angles to the bafes, which are under the angles: Hence it 
is, after this manner, the converfe of its confequent propofition, but 
oppofite to the eighth theorem. For the one from the equality of the 

VoL. Il. S bafes, 
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__ JEN Pom digaeeltna the equality of the vertical angles, but the oth 4 a 








So Bees pay the inequality of the bafes, fhews that the vertical angles are un aoe . Te 
/) Sp equal; It is, however, common to thefe four (two of which are con Rie 
yes verfant with equality, I mean the fourth, and the eighth, buttwo 





about inequality, the prefent and the following ; and two begin from. 
angles, viz, the fourth, and the obje&t of inveftigation in the Lc: ea 
Wag but two from bafes, viz. the eighth, and the following. propofition) 3 Ties: 
Be: it is common, J fay, to all thefe four, as well to. the fourth and the - A Ata 
eighth, ‘as to the twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth, to have two fides “Au 
equal to two, each toeach. For thefe being unequal, all enquiry me. 
- fuperfluous, and fubje& to deception. And thus much for a univers. 
& fal {fpeculation concerning the prefent theorem. — 
at 29 But let us now confider the conftrudtion of the clementary ieflitas.- ; 
a tor, and add to it where deficient. For Euclid receiving two. tri- 
angles, adc, d ef,. having the fides 2 4, @c, equal tothe fides d on 






y 


a 





df, each to each, and the angle at,the point 2, being greater than. 
Pes the angle at the point d, and willing to fhew that the bafe 5 0; is. 
“¢ greater than the bafe ¢ f, on the right line ed, and at a-point in it d, 
. conftitutes an angle e d 4, equal to the angle.atthe point a. For the 


df, 





the point 4, either falls above, or upon, or. beneath the linee f. The 
inftitutor of the Elements, indeed, confiders it as lying above the line. 


But let it be upon the right line. Again, therefore, we may exhibit 


the fame. hers ih the two a b, ac, are equal to the two d ‘ dh, and 


: 


a 





‘they contain equal angles. Hence, the bafe 4c, is equal to the bafe. : 


eh. Buted is greater thane f; and on. this account d¢ is greater 
thane f Again, let it be placed beneath eff Connecting, there-, 
fore, ¢ 4, we muft fay, that fince ad, a2 ¢, are equal to de, dh, 
and they comprehend equal angles, 4c is alfo equal to e 4. Becaufe,. 
therefore, within the triangle de 4, two right lines df, f ¢ aré 
conftruted on the fide de, they are lefs than the external fides. But? 
db, is equal tod f: forit is equaltoa¢. Hence +e is greater than’ 
ef: But 4e is equalto dc. And therefore, 4c is greater than ef. 
The theorem, therefore, is exhibited according to every pofition:- 
Why ans as is the fourth theorem, he at the sani time demonttrated 
» S2 that, 
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angle at the point a, is greater than the angle at the point, and he P 
conneéts dh, equaltoac. The right line, therefore, ¢4, produced to 
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that the areas of triangles are equal, does he not add in the prefent, — 


that befides the inequality of the: bafes, the areas alfo are unequal ? 
Againft this doubt we muft fay, that there is not the fame proportion 
in equal, as in unequal] angles and'bafes. For when the angles and 
bafes are equal, the equality alfo of the triangles follows: but when 
they are unequal, it is. not neceflary that. the inequality of the areas 
fhould be confequent ; fince the triangles may as well be equal, as 
unequal ; and that may be greater, and likewife lefs, which contains 


_the greater angle, and the greater bafe. On this account, therefore, 
the inftitutor of the Elements leaves the comparifon of the triangles ; 
to which we may add, that the contemplation of thefe, requires the 


doétrine of parallels. 


But if it be requifite, that anticipating things which are afterwards 


exhibited, we at prefent make a comparifon of areas, we muft fay, 


that if the angles a, d, are equal to two right, the triangles may be 
fhewn to be equal: but when they are greater than two right, the 
leffer triangle will be that which contains the greater angle ; and‘ when® 
they are lefs than two right, this will be the cafe with the greater tri= 


angle. For Jet the conftruction in the element be given, and produce: 
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e d, fd, to the points 4, 4; and let us fuppofe the angles bac, ed f, 
equal to two right. Becaule; therefore, the angle 4 ac, is equal to: 
the angle ¢ dg, the anglese dg, edf, are equal to two right. But 
the angles edg, & dg, are alfo equal totworight. Let the common 
angle ed g be taken away, and the remainder e df, will be equal to 
the remainder £d g. But ed /is “equal tohdk; for they are ver- 


tical angles. Hence, the angle & d g, is equal to the angle hdk. And. 


becaufe the angle g d 4, isexternal to the triangle g df, it is equal to 
the two internal and oppofite angles at the points g and f But thefe- 
angles are equal to each other, becaufe d gis equal todf Hence, the- 
angle g d 4, is double of the angle at the point g, andvof the angle at 
the point £ The angle, therefore, at the point g, is equal to the: 
angle gd &, and they are alternate; and confequently de is parallel 


to fg. 'Thetriangles, therefore, ¢ de, fde, are upon the fame bafe- 
de, and between the fame parallels de, gf; and are confequently- 


equal; But the: triangle g dv, is equal ‘to the triangle a 4c; and fo 


the: 
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Pe 5 ate the triangle def, is not unequal to. the trianglea dc. And here you 
Be may obferve, that we require three theorems belonging to the doctrine Hate 
of parallels; one,.indeed, affirming, that tbe external angle of every 
triangle is equal to the two internal and oppofte angles: but the other, 


Be ie ein 3 if aright line falling upon two right lines, makes the alternate angh das 













































equal, the right lines.are parallel; and the third, that triangles ec at URES 
‘tuted upon the fame bafe, and between the fame parallels, are equal, which : * 
ce | the inftitutor of the Elements alfo knowing, omits-the comparifon of ee = 
i FF - triangles. aN rs a a | ; ‘See 

Bees = 3 But let the angles bac, e df, be greater than two right, and Fi: 
toe Pat - ‘Jet the fame things be confiructed. -Becaufe, therefore, the angles aot 


bac, edf, ice. the angles edg,ed/, are greater than two right :% b=: 
but the anglesedg, gdh, are equal to two right, by taking away — oS ; 
the common angle edg, the angle ed/, is greater than the angle = 
gdk. Hence, the angle gd4, is more than double of the angle | 

gdk; and fo the angle gd &, is lefs than the angle at the pointg. 
Let g dkbe placed equal to dg /, and let e/, and dé, be connected: es 


g /, therefore, is parallel to de; arid hence, the triangles gde,ldeq 43 rt 
ate equal. But the triangle / de, is lefs than the triangle fde.. The cect Ale 
| triangle, therefore, g d ¢, is lefs than the triangle fd. But the tri- | 
ae : angle g d ¢, is equal to the triangle 4c; and hence, the triangle abc, 
Sa is lefs than the triangle fd e, viz. is lefs than the triangle which con- _ ye 
tains the greater angle. | | | 
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In the third place, let the unequal angles be lefs than two right, | 21 # ; 
;, and let the fame things be conftruéted. Becaufe, therefore, the an- = i ti—t*™” ee 
; éles edg, g dk, are equal to two right, by taking away the common atte 
a angle edg, the whole gd 4, is lefs than double of gd& But it is aids 
- double alfo of the angle at the point g. Hence, the angle g d &, is Oa 
a greater that the angle at the point g. Let the angle dg/, be placed ate 
¥ equal to the angle gd &, and let g / coincide with ¢ /, in the point /, eis: 
and connet d/. Hence, g /is parallel to de; and confequently the oh ng 
“e triangles g de, / de, are equal toeach other. But-the triangle / dc, 4 Uae 
a is greater than the triangle fde; and the triangle gde,isequaltothe — es. ote ,) 
a triangle ac. Hence, the triangle a 4c, is greater than the triangle | | Baxi ts 
‘ dfe. tis fhewn, therefore, that the triangle ¢d c, is both equal to, 4 # ~ ty 
’ | * Eg Fitt 
% aio) 
a 
¢ rae: 
aa 
- h | 
| and i is alfo. greater and lefs than the: triangle de f, the angles at the | 
4 points aand d, being either equal to, or greater or lefs than two right. : 
ae And thus, all tae hypothefes may we accomplifhed. For what if the 
: angle at the point a, fhould be one right, and the half of a right 
. angle, but the angle at the point 4, the half of one right, would not ite 
thofe two angles be equal to.two right? But what if the angle at the SS i.. is: 
ae point 2, fhould be one right, and the half of a-right, but the angle at. 
i the point 4, two thirds of one right, would they not be greater than 
ES two right angles? And laftly, if the angle at the point 2, fhould be: 
eae right, and the half of a right angle, but the angle at the point 4, . 
a.third | oe 












a third part of a right angle, ‘aida thes not be lefs than idee 
and the angle a be greater than the angle d? All thefe comy 
therefore, are produced by the affiftance of parallels ; and hence, they 
are neceffarily not found in the prefent elementary inftitution, = 


2; 


, ty 
7 a 








PROPOSITION XXV. Tuzonsm XVI 





a If two triangles have two fides equal to two, each to each, 
ae Ti _ but have the bafe of the one greater than the bafe of 
iP: | the other; they fhall likewife have the angle contained 
by the equal fides in the one, greater than the angle 
contained by the equal fides inthe other. ry 








The prefent theorem is the oppofite to the eighth, but the converfe a | 
of the preceding. For the inftitutor of the Elements produces theo=. 









ees rems concerning the equality and inequality of angles-and bafes, ac» 
: ee cording to conjunction; in each of the conjunétions, receiving fome as 4 
gs precedents, but others as converfe. And in fuch as are precedent in- Y 
deed, he employs dire& oftenfions: but in fuch as are converfe, he ~= 
+. ufes deduétions to an impoffibility. After this manner he proceeds 






in fome particular triangle, fometimes from the equality of the fides 
which ‘it contains, fhewing the confequent equality of the angles 
which they fubtend: but fometimes from their inequality evincing in- 
equality. -And again, on-the contrary, affirming that equality of fides 
is ‘confequerit to equality of angles, but inequality to inequality. 
However, that we may proceed to the thing propofed, we refer thofe 
who are defirous of learning how the geometrician fhews when this is 
manifeft, to his books on this fubjeG&. But we fhall briefly relate the 
| demonftrations which others produce of this propofition; and in the 
firft place, that which Menelaus Alexandrinus invented and delivered. 

Let there be two triangles 2 4c, def, having the two fides a 4, ae, 
: . equal 
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equal to the two de, df, each to each, and the bafe 4 c, greater than 
the bafe ef I fay that the angle at the point a, is greater than the 
angle at the point d. For let there be cut from the bafe dc, a line 
bg, equal to the bafe e/; and conftru& at the point 4, an angle 
gh, equal tothe angled ef; and place 44 equal to de. LAftly, 
connect 4 g, and produce it to the point 4, and conne& a 4. Becaufe, 
therefore, 4 gis equal to ef, but d 4 toed, the two are equal to the 
two, and they contain equal angles. Hence, g 4 is equal to d f, and 
the angle 4 4g, is not unequal to the anglee df. And becaufe ¢ 4 
is equal todf, butdftoac, gh, alfo, is equal toac. Hence & 
is greater than ac, and ‘confequently is much greater than a &, 
The angle, therefore, ka, is greater than the angle 44a. Again, 
becaufe b 4, is equal to a 4, for it isequal tode, the angle 4 4 a, is 
‘equal to the angle 4a 4, Hence, the whole angle 4 4 &, is lefs than 
the whole, 4 ¢ c, but is fhewn to be equal to the angle at the point ¢. 
- The angle, therefore, 6a c, is greater than the angle at the point d. 
_ And fuch is the demonftration of Menelaus. , | 
Vou. Il. 7; But 
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a But Heron, the mechanift, fhews the fame thing, in the follov rin; 
Te _ manner, without leading to an impoffibility, as is the cafe with the de- 
ss monftration of Euclid. Let there be two triangles adc, def, ¥ 

the fame hypothefes as above. And becaufe éc is greater than ¢ 
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let e f be produced, and place eg equal to 4c; and in like manner ines 


extend de, and place db equal tod #, The circle, therefore, which — i Hei 

ae is defcribed with the centre d, and interval df, will pafs alfo through i tf Oo 
3 | the point 4. Let it be defcribed as f4 4. And becaufe ac, ab, are 
ea together greater than 4 c, but thefe are equaltoe 4, and dcisequal 





Re to g ¢, hence the circle which is defcribed with the centre ec, butin- __ 
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re: terval eg, will cut ¢ 4, Let it cut e 4, as the circle g 4, and conned arbi 
3 from the common feétion of the circles to the centres, the right lines ee 
kd, ke. Becaufe, therefore, the point ¢, is the centre of the circle 
; | bkf, dk isequaltods, i.e.toac. Again, becaufe the pointe, is 
r the centre of the circle g 4, the line e &, is equal to eg, i.e. to dc. 


Hence, fince thetwoa 4, ac, are equaltothe two de, d&, and the 
bafe 5c, is equal to the bafe e 4, the angle, alfo, 6 ac, is equal to 
the angleed&. And thus the angle d ac, is greater than the an- - 


gle fde. | 
PROPOSITION XV. ‘Tueorem XVII. 


. If two triangles ‘have two angles equal to two, each to. 
each, and one fide equal to one fide, either that which 

| Eee is adjacent to the equal angles, or that which fubtends 

one of the equal angles: then they fhall have the re- 

maining fides equal to the remaining fides, each to 


~~ are 


equal, he could not likewife thew that the fides of the triangles are 
a equal. For the leaft triang’es are equiangular with the greateft, - 
| . though at the fame time they are excelled by them, both according 
to fides and comprehended fpace : but the angles of the former are 
feparately equal to the angles of the latter. _ However, as he fuppofes. 


g each, and the remaining angle equal to the remaining aly 
angle. ; | 3 

4 It is neceflary, that he who wifhes to compare triangles with each 
q other, according to fides, angles, and areas, fhould either, by receiv- , a 
te ing the fides alone equal, enquire after the equality of angles; or by 7: 
i: affuming the angles alone equal, inveftigate the equality of the fides ; at 
4 or by mingling the angles and fides, fcrutinize the equality of an- . 
: gles and fides. Since, therefore, Euclid alone receives the angles a 


ig the fides alone to be equal, he demonftrates that all are equal, by the 
eighth theorem, in which there are two triangles having two fides 
T2 equal: 
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Btiless< sil wo ‘two, each to each, and the bafe to the bafe, ¢ rea 


| CR eae  fhewn to be equiangular, and to poffels a power of compre 












bts, 8 eer fpaces. And the inftitutor of the Elements omits this add tion 

pie as neceflarily following from the fourth, and requiring no demontt 
a tion. “But when receiving fides and angles, he ought to receive tee 
Aahee one fide equal to one, and one angle equal to one; or one fide, = + 
tssk two angles of the triangles, equal ‘to two; or on the contrary, Cae s. 


Bras. angle and two fides; or one angle and pa fides; or one fide sand — 
-, three angles ; or more than one fide, and more than one angle. ‘But — Dota 
when he had received one angle, and one fide, he could by no means” lea 
_~ fhew the thing propofed. I mean, the equality of the reft. For itis == 

_ poffible that two triangles which are equal, according to one fide only, ttetr 
Bee and one angle, may be entirely unequal as to the reft. Thusletthere = 
be aright line a 4, perpendicularly ‘ereéted upon' the right line c d, meatbea yr 
Mee but let dd be greater than 4c, and connect ac, ad. In thefe tebe) aie 








ay | Cc d eS Fr 
angles, therefore, there is one common fide, and one angleeq ual to 
one, but all the reft are unequal. But it is lawful to receive one fide, . 
and two angles, and to prove the reft equal, and this he performs by 
the prefent theorem: though again, to fuppofe one fide, and three 
equal angles, is fuperfluous ; fince from the equality of two alone, 
the equality of the reft is exhibited. Again, receiving one angle, 
and two equal fides, he demonftrates that the reft are equal in the 
= | fourth theorem. But it is fuperfluous to receive one angle, and three 
Pow equal fides: for two sme being alone affumed, conclude the equa- 

: ; lity 
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lity of the reft. Befides, it is fuperfluous to affume two fides, and 
two equal angles ; or two fides, and three equal angles ; or two an- 


gles and three fides ; ; or three angles and three fides. For the confe- 
quents to fewer hypothefes attend likewife a greater multitude, while 
the hypothees are received with proper conditions. Hence, three hy- 


. pothefes requiring demonftration, prefent themfelves to our view, one, 


which alone receives three fides; and another which affumes one 


fide, and two angles, which the geometrician now propofes ; ; anda 
third, the oppofite to this. On this account, we have only thefe 


three theorems, concerning the equality of triangles, which are con- 
verfant in fides and angles; fince all the other-hypothefes are cither 
invalid forthe purpofe of fhewing the object of enquiry ; or they are 
valid indeed, but fuperfluous, becaufe the fame things may be readily 
procured by fewer hypothefes. As, therefore, when he aflumed two 


fides equal to two, and one angle equal to one, he did not, indeed, 


affume every angle, but (as it was propofed by him). that contained ~ 


by equal right lines, in the fame manner when he afflumes two angles 
equal to two, and.one fide to one, he does not affume any fide, but 
either that which is adjacent to the equal ang’es, or that which fub- 
tends one of the equal angles. For neither is it poffible in the fourth 
theorem, by affuming any equal angle, nor in the prefent by affum- 
ing any fide, to fhew the equality of the reft. 


Thus for example, ah equilateral triangle adc, being given, let 
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. he fide 5 c be divided i into rahe parts, by che line die d. Het nce, dik 
saa will be formed two triang’ es, having two fides 24, ad, equal t 


two 2.0, ad, and one angle at the point 4, equal to one ¢ nglé at he | 
“point ¢, but the remaining fides will not a'fo be equal, as for ir a Pi 
the fide 4d, to the fide dc: for they are unequal. - But” neithe are” 
the: remaining angles equal : the reafon of which ts, becaufe wv ; 
ceive an angle equal to an angle, but not the angle which ie _ : 
tained by eyual fides. After the fame manner, indeed, the pref 

“theorem alfo will appear dubious, unlefs we affume, scoording to th “Pieces 
_ aforefaid condition, an equal fide fubtending one of the equal z nglk ai ne 
or adjacent to the equal angles. For let there be a right angle d 10s e 


“angle abe, having the angle at the point b right, and the aa 


a | ith 
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greater than the fide ba, and let’ there be confruded on the right. 
line 4 c, and at a point in itc, an angle cd, equal tothe angle dac, 
and let 4d, c d, produced, coincide inthe point d. There are two tri- 
angles, therefore a5 c, bcd, having one fide 4c common, and two 
angles equal to two, viz. a/c, toc.4d (for they are right), and 4 ac 
todcd, according to conftruétion. Hence, as it appears the trian- 
gles are equal, and yet it may be fhewn. that the triangle bdc, is 
greater than the triangle @4 c. But the reafon of this is, becaufe in 
the triangle a/c, we aflume the common fide 6 c, fubtending one of 
the equal angles, viz. the angle at the point 2: but in the triangle 
bcd, we aflume the equal fide, adjacent to the equal angles. It was © 
requifite, therefore, in each, either to fubtend one of the equal an- 
gles, or to be adjacent to the equal angles. But not obferving this, 
we affirmed that triangle to be equal, which is neceflarily greater : 
for is not the triangle dc d, greater than the triangle abc ? ‘To be con- 
vinced of this, let there be conftruéted on the right line dc, and at 
a given. point in it c, an angle f¢4, equal tothe angleac 4: for 
the angle 4c d, as wellas the angle at the point a, is greater than the 
angle a.cb. Becaufe, therefore, there are two triangles, adc, bc /, 
having two angles abc, dca, equal to two c bf, bcf, each to 
each, and one fide common, adjacent to the equal angles, viz. dc, the 
triangles are equal. But the triang'e dc d is greater than the triangle 
bc f, and confequently it is alfo greater than the triangle adc. But 
it was formerly fhewn to be equal, on account of the aflumption of 
any fide: And thus much the dilizence of Porphyry has fupplied 
us on the prefent occafion. But Eudemus, in his Geometrical Narra- 
tions, refers the prefent theorem to Thales. For he fays it is necef- 
fary to ufe this theorem in determining the diflance of fhips at fea, 
according to the method employed by Thales in this invefligation. 
But from the preceding divifion we may briefly affume all the con- 
templation concerning the equality of triangles, and are enabled to 
relate the caufes of things omitted, confuting thofe hypothefes, as 
either falfe,or fuperfluous. And thus far we determine the limits 
of the firft feQtion of the elementary inflitutor, becaufe he forms the _ 
conftructions . 
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tne i. 
a2 5 | 
: sou cata dt pLateuk 
ere and ‘comparifons of trian, sles, according to equa ane al n¢ 
nats “And by conftruction, indeed, 1¢ de livers their effer cet | 
but by comparifon, their identity and diverfity. For there are Bi ree 
< “things: which are converfant about being, ef/énce, fame, and dif rent ees 
=. as well i in quantities, ‘as in qualities, according | to the propri opric ty o of Bein 
‘fubjedts. _ From thefe, therefore, as images it may be hewn, that ee | 
every 1 thing is the Jame with itfelf, and differs from itfelf, on accoul unt Bt air 
of the ian tal which it contains ; and that all tags are the fame Pa 
with one another, and di lifferent from themfelves. For both, ' in ev J) aie 
triangle, and j in more triangles than one, sgnality and inequality 1 
been found to refide.. ae 


A 


| rae ie 
Pes * See more concerning thefe univerfal genera in the third feétion of the Diertation, 
Vol I. of this work, | 4 i ae, 
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HATEVER can be faid in an elementary inftitution, concern- 


ing the origin and equality of triangles, we may ‘seeah from 
the preceding difcourfe. But after this, the narration of Euclid is cons 


cerning quadrilateral figures, and he particularly teaches us concern- 


ing paralellograms, together with the contemplation of thefe deliver- 
ing the do@rine of trapeziums.- For a quadrilateral figure, (as we 
have formerly obferved in our difcourfe on hypothefes,) is divided 


into paralellogram and trapezium; and a paralellogram into other | 


certain fpecies, and in like manner a trapezium. But becaufe a para- 
lellogram, on account of its participation of equality, poffeffes difpo- 
fition and order, but a trapezium has neither the fame, nor a fimilar 


order; Euclid’s principal difcourfe, is with propriety, concerning 


paralellograms, but he alfo contemplates together with thefe a trape- 
zium. For from the fetion of paralellograms, the origin of trape- 


ziums will appear, as wi'!l be manifeft as we proceed. But becaufe- 


again, it is not poffible that any thing can be faid of the conftruétion 
or equality of parallelograms, without the confideration of parallels, 
(for as it is manifeft from the very name, that is, a parallelogram, 
which is circumfcribed by parallel right lines in an oppofite pofition,) 
hence, he neceffarily aflumes from parallels the beginning of his doc- 
trine, but having advanced a little from thefe, he enters on the doc- 


_ trine of parallelograms, employing one middle theorem, between the 


elementary inftitution of each, becaufe he appears to contemplate a 
certain fymptom inherent in parallels: but he delivers the firft origin 
of a parallelogram. For fuch is the propofition, which fays, that 
right lines which join equal and parallel right-lines towards the fame 


_ parts, are themfelves equal and parallel. For in this theorem, indeed, 


a certain accident to equal and parallel right lines is confidered: but 
from the conneétion a paralellogram appears, having its fides oppo- 
fite and parallel. And from hence it is manifeft that the difcourfe con- 
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3 cogil. ainlielss was neceflarily pre-affumed. But three thing 
' to be affumed, eflentially inherent i in parallels, which they ef 
. aE presi and are converted with them, not only the three t 
cee, : but every one feparately affumed from the reft.. Of thefe, one iy 
at _ whena right line cuts parallel lines, the alternate angles are eq al ; but 
a ep the Rech: that when a right line cuts parallel lines, the inter | an- 
% Be are equal to-two right ; and the third; that in anpaioncla gj 

right line cutting parallel lines, the external is equal to the internal 
| oppofite angle. For when any one of thefe  fymptoms is demon trate dy . 
Ka? "we have, fufficient authority to affirm that the right lines are parallel. 
eae But other’ mathematicians, alfo, have been accuftomed to difcourf 
ea after this manner concerning lines, delivering the fymptoms of sof 5 ste : 
oer pences fpecies. For Apollonius, in each of the conical lines, fhews whata 
wae re Bi mptom is, as alfo Nicomedes in his Treatife on Conchoids, and. [ ip 
zee pias ‘in, his Quadratics, and Perfeus in his Spirals. Since after their 
Bak: | origin, that which is effentially inherent in thefe lines, and accordin as 
ion to what it is inherent, being aflumed, diftinguithes a conftruéted forn 1 
ea from all others. After the fame manner, therefore, the inftitutor of 


-- the Elements, firft of all inveftigates, the fymptoms of sede | Baad 
- ; | : ae 
























































PROPOSITION XXVII. Tusonem XVII. pe 





if a right line falling upon two right lines, makes the 
alternate angles equal to each other, thofe right lines 


of ; _ fhall be parallel to each other. Nn ES eee 
Be: | In the prefent theorem it was not pre-affumed as evident thatthe ~- ae 
as right lines are in one plane, but this ought rather to be previoufly ad-. cite 


mitted in all theorems which are confidered in a’plane. This, how- 
ever, is added, becaufe it does not univerfally follow, that when the 


ae 


Ry, alternate: angles are equal, the right lines will be parallel, unlefs the ss.  s 7 
ist. are inthe fame plane. For nothing hinders, but ‘that a right. line Ree: 
F . falling on right lines difpofed in the fhape of the letter X, one of 


z; | ae 5 : which 
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whan’g is ‘fituated i in one plane, but the other ina differdue one, may make 
the alternate angles equal; and yet the right lines thus difpofed will 
not be parallel. “It was pre-affumed *, therefore, that in a treatife 
on planes, we conceive every thing defcribed in one and the fame 


plane : and on’ this account, he does not require this addition in the 


prefent propofition. But it’ is requilite to know that the geometri= 
cian confiders the particle a/ternate, ina twofold refped, fometimes, 
indeed, according to a certain fituation, but fometimes ‘according to 
a certain confequence of proportions. And according to this laft fig- 
nification, the particle a/ternate is ufed in the fifth book, and in fuch 
as are arithmetical : but agreeable to the former, both in this, and in 
all the other books concerning parallel right lines, and that which 
falls upon thefe.. For he calls the angles alternate, which are not 


formed at the fame parts, and are not fucceflive to each other, which 


are diftinét; indeed, from the incident line, but both of them, exift 
within parallels, and differ in this, that the one has an upward, but 
the other a downward pofition. I fay, for example, that when a 


| right line ¢ f, falls on the right lines 24, and c¢ d, he calls the an- 
gles aef, dfe, and alfo the anglesc fe, de f, alternate, or alterny | 





Decaufe they have an alternate, or changed order, secant to their 


pope. But this too muft be known, that from fuch a fituation 


/ 


* In Book IJ, Comment 2, of this work. 
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of right lines, all the fymptoms become by divifion, fix; t 


which the pemrurene alone receives ; and three he omits. 


are either both without the right lines, cae the fee's it is nece | 
to receive; or within; or one within, and the other without. But. ” 
what we have faid will become manifeft by the fame defcription as: ~ eT 
above. For let there be certain right lines a 4, ¢ d, and let a right raged 
line ef; fall upon them, and let it be produced to the points4 and g. 
If then you aflume angles at the fame parts, you will either place iy Dae 
them both within, as de 7, ande fd, or as ae f, ande fe; or both. ni 
+ | without, as be 4, and dfg, or as bea, andc fg; or one within, : ae 
eae and the other without, as 4¢4, ande fd, orasg fd, and fed, or oF 
ie as hea, ande fc, onasg fc, andae/f: for thefe laft are received + he 
in a quadruple re{pe&t. But if you affume the angles not at the fame re 
parts, you will either place both within, asaef, ande fd, or as = 
cfe, and fe; or both without, as ae 4, and dfg, oras b ed,. a 
and¢ fg; or one within, and the other without, and this again in a. — ie | 
quadruple refpe&. For they will either be the angles ae 4, and: | Ri 
e fd; ore 4, and efes org fc and fed; or gfd, and. f ¢ a. 
And befides thefe, there is no other aflumption. SAS a ) 
As, therefore, angles are aflumed according to fix modes, the geome- . a 
trician combines three aflumptions.alone; and thefe confequent. fymp- 
toms, are naturally adapted to exprefs parallels. But of thefe three: 
affumptions, one belongs to thofe angles which are-not at the fame . 
parts, viz. to thofe which are only aflumed within ; and thefehe ~~ 
calls alternate, fo that thofe, which are both ex: ernal, and thofe, one: wt 
_ of which is external, but the other internal, are omnbet: but twoof i 
thefe aflumptions belong to angles at the fame parts, to thofe, indeed, 
which are both internal, which he fays are equal to two right, and. 
to thofe, one of which is internal, but the other external, which he 
fays are equal, leaving indeed one affumption Which fuppofes both the. 


3 | angles. 
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angles to be external. We therefore affirm that the fame things will 
be confequent to the three omitted hypothefes, ‘Thus, in the pre- 
ceding figure, let both the external angles 4¢ 4, d fg, Be at the fame 
parts, I fay that thefe are equal to two right angles.. For the angle 
df e,.is equal.to the angle 4e 4, and the angle 4 e f, to the angle: 
dfx. But if the angles.def, efd, are equal to two right, the an- 
glesd fg, 5 ¢ 6, are equal to two right. Let again the angles ae /,. 
ef d, not be towards the fame parts, of which the one is within,.- 
but the other external, I fay that thefe alfo are equal’to two right an~ 
gles. For if the angle ae 4, is equal to‘the angled e f, but the an-- 
gles bef, and e fd, are equal to two right, the angles, alfo, ae, 
and e fd, are equal to two right. Again, let them not be at the 


fame parts, but both without the right lines as ae b, d fg. I fay that’ — 


thefe are equal to one another.. For-if the angles ae 4, and de /,. 
are. equal to each other, but the angle df g, is equal: to the angle: 
be f, hence the.anglea e 4, is not unequal tothe angle df g. If, there-- 
fore, the things aflumed by the geometrician, in three hypothefes are ve-- 
rified, all the fame follow in the remaining three as indifputably true... 
Befides this too is to be obferved, that in fuch as the geometrician re-* 
ceives thefe, according to two aflumptions,.the angles are fuppofed' 
equal to each other,, but when according to one affumption,. equal to. 
two right: but in thefe laft.on the contrary, according to two af- 
fumptions, they are. fuppofed equal. to two right angles, but. ac-- 
cording to one equal to each:other. For fince all the affumptions are: 
fix, it happens, indeed, from three, that. the.angles.are equal to two : 
right, but from the other three, that.they are equal to each other. 
Hence, thofe which. are omitted are. not undefervedly contrary to» 
the affumptions which are reckoned worthy of relation. But the geo-- 
- metrician appears to have. chofen fuch hypothefes as. either abound in « 
affirmation, or. are more fimple, and on: this account of thofe an- 
gles which are. not at the fame parts, he affumed alone the internal,’. 
which he calls alternate: but. of thofe at the fame parts; he-aflumes - 
as well the internal; as well as one internal and the other: external ;. 
‘but he ayoids.the reft, either becaufe they are more declared by nega- 
tion, 
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: ts right lines fhall be parallel to each other. + $4 ab oe 









7 i. 


‘tion, or hecacl they are more’ various. However, BT 
_ fome other be the caufe, the number of the bees to thofe y= 








csi is ii hence fufficiently manifeft{\. er err 
‘ joes Be - ae 
PROPOSITION XXVIII, Twsonem XIX, : 
Te: a right line falling upon two right lines, makes the ci 4 at . f 





ternal equal to the internal angle, placed oppofite, ad 
_ at the fame parts, or makes the angles internally f 
ated, and at the fame. parts equal to two right, thofe 








~The preceding theorem receiving the angles, not at the’ fille 
parts, | but. fituated within right lines, fhews that the right lines are 
parallel among themfelves: but the prefent theorem propofes the two 
remaining hypothefes, of which one feparates the angles according 
to the particles w7fhour and within, but the other fuppofes ‘them both it 
within, and exhibits the fame conclufion. But it may feem, per- we 
haps, that the inftitutor of the Elements has inconveniently diftri~ | 
buted the theorems. For it was neceflary either to receive three hy- 
pothefes in a divided manner, and to make three theorems ; or to 
colle all into one theorem, as Eneas Hierapolites does, who wrote 
a compendium of the Elements; or willing to divide them into two, . 
to make an orderly divifion, and to affume the hypothefes feparately, ; 2 
which contain equal angles, and feparately that in which the ae ae 
are equal to two right. But in the prefent propofitions, in’ one theo- 
rem he fuppofes the alternate angles equal, but in the other, the ex- 
ternal to the internal, and the internal angles fituated at the fame 
“parts equal totworight. What then is the caufe of this divifion 2 
Does he ‘regard the equality of the angles to each other, or to two 
right, and on this account does not feparate the irdpeted theorems 
from each other ; or does he refpeé the angles being received at the 
fame, or not at the fame parts? For the preceding theorem does not 
refpedt angles at the fame parts, fince fuch as thefe are alternate: but 
the 
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q the prefent regards fuch as are fituated at the fame parts, as ‘is per~ “a eae 
we {picuous from the propofition. But how the inftitutor of the. Ele. + ee 
ments fhews, that from the internal angles being equal to two right, | ~~ 

the right lines are parallel, appears from his: writings on-this fubje@.. < | oh 

; Ptolemy, however, in the theorems in which he propofes to de-. SMA nM 
oo - monftrate that right lines produced from angles lefs than two right, ry aaa 
* _——- egincide at the fame parts, in which the angles lefs than two right . : ee 
bi) are fituated, fhewing before all his theorems, . that from the internal et 
es angles being equal to two right, the right lines are parallel, proves ae 
it in the following manner. Let there be. two night lines. sh: pa a 

f ae 
) a 
‘ 4 ; “4 
S . and let a certain right line eg f4,. fo cut them, that it may Be 
; make the angles 4.fg, and ys g d, equal to two right, I fay that thofe a 
right lines are parallel, that is, will never coincide. For if it be - a 
ei? poffible, let them coincide while the right lines 4/, gd, ate produced — a 
¥ in the point k, Becaufe, therefore, the right line ¢/, ftands upon ngs . | Bs 
4 the right line 2 4, it makes the angles a St % bfe, equal to two right. ae 
In like manner becaule fg ftands upon c d, it makes theanglescgf, ae 
Be dg f, equal to two right. Hence, the four angles bfe, afer caf, ae 
dg f, are equal to four.right, two of which df g, fg d, are fuppofed — Se 
i equal to two right. | The remainders, therefore, afg, cg fs are ae 
| equal to two right. If then the right lines f 4, g 4, when produced, ee 
coincide, the internal angles being ie: to “— “Hight, fa, andgc, - ee 
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alfo, fhall coincide when produced: for the atigles afg, cof 
alfo equal to two right. Either therefore the right lines hall coinc 
in both parts, or in neither, fince thefe, as well as the for Me! 
equal totworight. Let the right lines then si a, £C; coincide in the Het, 
point 4 But if this be admitted two right lines /a fk, Jc gh, will , 
comprehend fpace, which is impoflible, It is not therefdte poflible, 
that the internal angles being equal to two right, the right 
can coincide. They are therefore papere ‘ ae ie 
pa wm 


PROPOSITION XXIX, THEOREM XX. Sah 






A right line falling upon parallel right lines, makes the 3p 
ternate angles equal to each other; and and the external 


qual to the internal angle, eppofitely fituated, and at | 
. the fame parts; and the internal angles at the fame 
Se | parts equal to two right. uate 


The prefent theorem is converted in both the preceding. “For that 
| which is the obje& of inveftigation, in each of them, forms the hypo- . 
<te _ thefis: but what are data in the preceding, he propofes to thew in 
the prefent. And this difference of converfe theorems is not to be 
paffed over in filence, I mean that every thing which is converted, is 
o | either converted as one to one, as the fixth propofition to the fifth ; 
; or as one toa many, as the prefent to the preceding ; or as many to 
one, as will fhortly be manifeft*. But in the prefent theorem, the — 
ty inftitutor of the Elements firft employs the petition, which fays: 
| If a right line falling upon two right lines, makes the angles fituated in- 
ternally, and at the fame parts lefs than two right, thofe right lines 
whilft they are infinitely produced, wit/l coincide at thofe parts in which 
the angles lefs than two right are fituated. But in our expofition of 
things prior to theorems, we have affertec, that this petition is not_ 
allowed by all to be indemonftrably evident. For how can this be 





* Inshe Comment on the 32d propofition, + In book Ii], ‘chap, I. .and in Coa Zor 
é the 
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be the cafe when its converfe is delivered among the theorems as de- | 


monftrable? For the theorem which fays that the two internal an- 
gles of every triangle ‘are lefs than two right, is the converfe of this 
petition. Befides, the perpetual inclination of right lines, more and 
more, while they are produced, is not a certain fign of coincidence, 
becaufe other lines are found perpetually inclining, and never coin- 
ciding, as we have already obferved. Formerly, therefore, fome, 
when they had pre-ordained this as a theorem, confidered that which 
is aflumed by the inftitutor of the Elements asa petition, to be wor- 
thy of demonftration. But this feems to be fhewn by Ptolemy him- 
felf, in a-book entitled: That right lines which are produced from lefs 
than two right angles, coincide. And this he proves by pre-affluming 
many things, which as far as to the prefent theorem, are already 
demonfirated by the elementary inftitutor ; and he fuppofes that all 
are true (left we fhou'd alfo fuperadd another confufion) and ‘that 
this, as a {mall aflumption, may be exhibited from the preceding. 
But this alfo is one of the things previonfly exhibited, which fays, 
that the right lines produced from two angles equal to two right, will 
never coincid?. I fay, therefore, that the converfe alfo is true, which. 


~ 


fays, that right lines beiug parallel, if they are cut by one right line, 


the angles fituated internally, and at the fame parts, fhall Le equal to 
two right angles. For it is neceflary that a line cutting parallels, 
fhould either make the angles internally fituated, and towards the 
fame parts, equal to two right, or. lefs, or greater than two right. 
lane the lines then, @ 4, cd, be parallel, and let the right line, the. 
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fall upon them, I Si that it will not make the angles. internal, and’ 
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‘two right, that alfo which falls upon f4, g d, will make the internal 


lines, makes the angles fituated internally, and at the fame parts, — 












at the fame parts greater than two right. For if the angles a f, 
c gf, are greater than two right, the remainders Of g, d g f, are le 
than two right. But the fame are alfo greater than two right. — 

af, and cg, are not more parallel than f 4, and g d. Hence, iF 1 the 
line which fa'ls upon af, cg, makes the internal angles greater than — ait , 










greater than two right. But they arealfo lefs than two right(fince the . 
four,afg,cg fi bf g dg f, areequalto four mght) whichis im- 
poffible. Inlike manner we may plainly fhew, that the right line 

which falls upon parallels, does not make the angles internal, and at: 

the fame parts, lefs than two right. But if it makes them neither: 

greater nor lefs than two right, it remains that the incident line mut ri 
make the angles internal, and at the fame parts equal to two right. 
This then being previouflly fhewn, the thing propofed, is doubtlefs. 
demonftrated. For I fay, that if a right line falling upon two right — 













lefs than two right, if thofe right lines are produced they will coin- 
cide at thofe parts in which the angles lefs than two right are fituated. 
For let them not coincide. But if they are non-coincident at thofe © ay 
parts in which the angles lefs than two right are fituated, much more | 
will they be non-coincident at the other parts, in which the angles - 
greater than two right are fituated. Hence, the right lines will be 
non-coincident at both parts; and if this be true, they will be paral- 
lel. But it was fhewn that the right line which falls on paraliels, 
makes the angles internal and at the fame parts equal to two right. | 
The fame, therefore, are both equal to, and lefs than two right, 
which is impoffible. 

Ptolemy having previoufly fhewn this, and proceeding to the sHiinae 
propofed, withes to add fomething more accurate, and to fhew that 
if a right line falling upon two right lines, makes the angles inter- 
nal, and at the fame parts, lefs than two right, the lines are not only 
coincident as has been fhewn, but likewife that their coincidence 
takes place at thofe parts, in which the angles lefs than two right, 
and not at thofe in which the angles greater than two right are fitu- 
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ated. For let there be two right lines a 4, cd, and let a right line 





efgZ 4, falling upon ihidin make the angles afg, and cg f, lefs than 
two right. ‘The remainders, therefore, are greater than two right ; 
and thus it is fhewn that the right lines coincide. But if they coin-~ 


cide, they will either coincide at the points @ and c, or at the points 


band d. Let them coincide at the points 4 and d in the point 4, 
Becaufe, therefore, the angles a fg, and cg f, are lefs than two 


right, but the angles afg, df g, are equal to two right, by taking 


away the common angle a/g, the angle c gf, will be lefs than the 
angle 6fg. The external angle, therefore, of the triangle ¢ f &, 
is lefs than the internal and oppofite angle, which is impoffible. 
Hence then, they do not coincide at thefe parts. But they do coin- 
cide ; and confequently they will be coincident at the other parts, in 


which the angles lefs than two right are fituated. And thus far 


Ptolemy. 

But it is neceflary to fcrutinize this Seiten left velee 
there fhould be any perverfe and captious reafoning in the aflumed 
hypothefes, in thofe, I fay, in which he affirms, that a right line 
cutting non-coincident right lines, by forming four internal angles; 


forms the angles at the fame parts‘on each fide, either equal to two 
right, or greater, or lefs than two right. For the divifion is not per=_ 
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but the two at hes remaining parts lefs ches two right suid ph A 
$ mitting in thefe, one and .the fame proportion. But the divifion | 
Be being imperfect, the thing propofed is by no means demonftrated. 
| | Belides this, alfo, is not to be paffed over in filence againft his de-- 
montftration, that he does not effentially fhew that which is impof-' 
fible. For it is not becaufe a certain right line cutting parallels, makes _ 
' the ang’es at the fame parts on each fide, greater or lefs than two 
right, that an abfurdity on this account follows thefe hypothefes. 
-  Neverthelefs, becaufe the four angles within the lines which are cut, 
cesta. are equal to four right, on this account each of thefe hypothefes is ~ 
aa impoflible ; fince, if parallel.right lines are not.afflumed, yet, when 
the fame hypothefes are aflumed, the fame confequences will be the © 5 
refult. And fuch are our animadverfions againft the demontftration of — 
Ptolemy : for the imbecility of his demonftration appears from what — 
has been ‘aid. Tees ye 
Let us now confider thofe, who fay it is impoffible that lines pro- 
duced from angles lefs than two right, fhould coincide. For when — 
they ‘have .aflumed two right ‘lines a 4, c d, and aright line ac, ‘on 


5 





a 


- 


‘ing upon them, and making the two internal angles lefs than two. | 
right, they fay it is poflible that the right lines 24, ¢d, may be 
, fhewn to be non-coincident. For let ac be bife&ted in e, and cut off 
as from a 4, a part af, equal to ae: but from c d, a part‘c g, equal to 
, CC, 
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a) It ismanifett, therefore, that the right lines @ J, ¢g, will net 


‘coincide in the pointsfand g. For if they coincide, thefe ae 
. 


the triangle will be equal to ac, which isimpoflible. Let again fg 
be conneéted, and bifected.in 4, and cut off equal parts. Thefe, 
therefore, will not coincide on the fame account, and this will be the 


- cafe, in infinitum, by conne@ting the non coincident points, and bi-. 


feting the conneding line, and by cutting from the right lines, 
lines eyual -to. the halves.of the connedting lines ; for by this means 
they fay, that the right lines 2 4, cd, will never.coincide. To fuch 
as thefe we reply, that they indeed affirm that which is true, but 
not fo muchas they imagine. . For it is not true that the point of co- 
incidence is fimply determined by this means, nor is it true that the 
lines by no means coincide. -‘I hus, when the angles 6 ac, anddca, 
are determined, the lines 24, andc d, will not coincide in the points 
fand g, yet nothing hinders their coinciding in the points 4 and Z, 
though 4 and g / fhould be equal to f4,and bg. For when af and. 
c /eoincide, the angles & f 4, /g¢ 4, will not .remain the fame, and 


a,certain part of the right line /g, wil be left external to the right 


lines a & and c/; and fo again the two lis es /#, and g/, are fo much 
greater than the bafe, as tle interior parts of the right line fg, which 


they intercept. Befides this alfo is to be faid to fuch as affirm the 


non-coincidence of lines extended from angles Jefs than two right, 
that they deftroy what they are unwilling to deftroy. For let the 
fame defcription be given. Whether, therefore, is it poffible, or im- 
poffible to conne& a right line from the point a, tothe point g?" For 


if it be impoffible, Befides deftroying the fifth petition, they alfo 


deftroy that which fays, that a rgét line may be drawn from every 
point to every point: but if poflible tet it be conneéted. Becaufe, 
therefore, the angles fac, gca, are lefs than two right, it-is mani- 
feft that the angles alfo, gac,g¢a, are much cfs than .two right. 
The right lines, therefore, ag, cg, will coincide in the point g, being 
produced from angles lefs than two right. Hence, it is not poflible 
to affirm indeterminately, that lines produced from angles lefs than 


two right, will-net coincide. It is however manifeft, that fome right 
| | jines 
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lines produced from angles lefs than two right will coincide, th 

"the prefent difcourfe feems to inveftigate this in all. For it m 

faid, that when the diminution of two right lines is indefi nivel : 

lines will remain non-coincident according to fuch a diminution: be 1 
eipr<3 6: will coincide according to another lefs than this. But he who defires 
: 23s to behold a demonttration of this affair, muft be informed tee 

bityi- -tequifite for this purpofe to pre-affume fuch an axiom as is employed 
rss by Ariftotle * in proving the world to be finite, viz. If from one point — 

if ayes + two right lines forming an angle are produced in infinitum, the 

ees tf of the lines infinitely produced will exceed every finite magnitude. Forbe 
Peres) fhews that when infinite right lines are produced from the centre to — 
the circumference, the interval alfo contained between them wihibes 
infinite: fince, if it be only finite, it is poffible that the diftance 

may be increafed ; and on this account the right lines will not be in= 

finite. Right lines, therefore, infinitely produced, are diftant from 

each other by an interval greater than every finite magnitude, age © 

This being pre-fuppofed, I fay that if any right line cuts aE sy 

of ‘parallel right lines, it will alfo® cut the other. For let. ab. 
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cd be parallels; and let the right line ef g cut a4. I fay that it 
will alfo cut cd. For fince there are two right lines, which are pro= 
duced infinitely from the point f, viz. bf, and fg, they fhall have a 
diftance greater than every magnitude. Hence, they fhall exceed’ 
the quantity of the interval contained between the parallel — * 
Since, therefore, their diftance from each other is greater than that of Sate, 
the parallels, fv fhall cute d. But this being demonftrated, anti 
exhibit the thing propofed in a confequent order. For Tet there be _ 
* In lib, i, de Crelo, tex. 35. ; rh 
two 
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_ 4 
i - two right lines a4, ¢ d,and letaright line ef, fall upon them, mak- Ae 
ie | ing the angles bef, the lefs than two nen I ee that the asl tg) 
| Re i 
| ae He 
| i 
S| lines will coincide in thofe parts, in which the angles lefs thantwo ~ HELL: fos 
mi right are fituated. For fince the angles def, dfe, are lefs than ee 
a two right, let'the angle 4 e'4, be equal to the excefs of two right ue 
t angles above thefe angles, and-produ-e 4e, tothe point &. Becaufe, Pais 
i therefore, a right line ef, falls upon the right lines 4 2, cd, and 2 3 
; makes the’ internal angles equal to two righ’, viz. the angles 4 ¢ fe : “| (ae 
df e, the right lines 6%, cd, are parallel; and ad cuts & 4. It a 
will therefore alfo cut ¢d, by the affumption previoufly exhibited. | 
ps Hence, the right lines a 4, ¢ ¢, will coincide in thofe parts, in which = 
the angles lefs than two right are fituated. And onthis account the _ a 
F thing propofed, is evinced *. : t : So Ee 
" PROPOSITION XXX. Turorem XXI. i 
4 te Right lines parallel to the fame right line, are parallel to . 
ed each other. 


ot Pere Ee 


# «, % Ge 


* -_ © 


The geometrician in thefe difcourfes which are converfant with rela- 
tion, is accuftomed to fhew identity permeating through all quanti- 
ties, having the fame relation to the fame. Thus among the axioms 
alfo he fays, things equal to the fame, are equal to each other: and in S 
the following books he fays, things Amilar to the fame, are fimilar to. Ft Be 


— ee ee eee ee 
. 4 we 
. 


2 
‘ 


2 


each other, and things having the fame proportion to the fame, have the ae § 
: . | * Clavius and Simfon hare employed 'a multitude of propofitions in the detnouilltidon’ of this. 
: petition ; but their demonftrations fall far fhort in my opinion of the elegance of the prefent. | - 
i | fame 
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tbo " ceMaaatnasi es rere rato bi: 
me proportion:to eaeb obber. After this manner, therefore, | en ; 
ry. alfo demonftrates, ‘at right lines parallel to: the fame; itl 
ee each other. But it happens that this is not true in all refpect 
A ie quantities double of the fame, are not ails double of each ‘hee 
tins are thofe which are fefquialter of the fame, fefquialter PERE 
Bran other, but it appear’ to take-place in thofe alone, which are univo- 
“ e cally converted in equality, fimititude, identity, and parallel pofition. — 
oem For that which is parallel to a parallel, is itfelf alfo parallel. As that r, 
be which is equal to an equal, is itfelf equal ; and that which is fimilz 
ies 3 toa fimilar, is itfelf fimilar. For the relation of parallels’ e: 
fis! | other, i is fimilitude of pofition. He affirms, therefore, and fhews, ir 
the prefent theorem, that lines parallel to the fame, are entirely fo rn 
related, that they are alfo parallel to each other, And he alfo ex x 
| the parallels. with an external pofition, and likewife a mediator mel 
te which thefe have a. fimilar relation, that what he afferts may become 
isi: | manifeft from a common conception. For if they ccincide with as 
r other on either fide, and coincide with that which is fituated in the. tae 
ae | middle, they will no longer be parallel to it. eae es eet 
ne But it is poflible that he who changes the pofition may tes Had, 
Be, fame thing, and by the fame methods which the geometrician em-. 
2 _ ploys'in exhibiting his propofition. For inftance, he affumes both 
eon | cd, ande f, parallel toa 4, both of them fituated above, and ¢ 4 
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being beneath, and not in the middle. For a right line bk i, falling. 

- upon them, makes each of the angles kd, &/ f, equal toa bh, 
becaufe they are alternate; andon this account it makes the angles 
hk dyk 1 f, equal to each other, The right lines, therefore, ¢ d, ef’ 
wivey: Rit tas are 
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are parallel. ‘But if any one fhould fay that ab, bb, are parallel to 
cd, and are therefore parallel to each other, we reply that a4, 
are parts of one parallel, and are not two parallel lines. For carallets 
are conceived to be infinitely produced, but 2 4, when produced, falls 
upon 44. It is therefore the fame with 44, and not a different 
line. Hence, all the parts of a parallel, are parallel both to the right 
line, to which the whole was parallel, and to its parts. As for ex- 
ample, a4 is as well farallel to 4d, as 54,toc & For if they are 
infinitely produced, they will never coincide. And thefe remarks 


muft be confidered as not foreign from the purpofe, both on account. 
of fophiftical importunities, and the juvenile habits of mathematical 


auditors. For the vulgar rejoice to find captious reafonings of this 
kind, and to procure vain moleftation to the poffeffors of fcience. 
But it is not requifite to convert the prefent theorem, and to fhew 
that lines parallel to each other, are alfo parallel to the fame. For if 
we again fuppofe one line parallel tofome other, the remainder alfo 
of thefe fhall be parallel to it, and they will be: para'lel to the fame, 
and we fhall again return to the fame propofition. | 


PROPOSITION XXXI. Prosrem X. 


Through a given point to draw a right line parallel to a. 


given right line. 


It is requifite that we fhould not only learn the effential accidents 
of parallels, in the difcourfes of the elementary inftitutor, but alfo 


that we fhould relate their origin, and know how one right line be- _ 
comes parallel to another : for origin every where renders the effence 


of fubje&s more known to us. And this the inftitutor of the Ele- 
ments effects by the prefent problem. For having received a point 
and a right line, he draws through that point a line parallel to a right 


line. But we ought to pre-affume as wr that the point fhould 
entirely be placed-external to the right line : for we muft not place it - 


in the right line, becaufe it is faid, shonin @ given point ; fince no 
Vor. IL. Y ott, 
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manding,. upon a given infinite right line, and from a given point w 
~ cannot be let fall to the fame right line, and that through the fame 


- Hence, the inftitutor of the Elements commands in the fingular num 


in the prefent a parallel. And, that indeed, has been fhewn,. but 


drawing is made through the point. For the partic'e through, was 
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other, befides the given line, can be that which is drawn paral de 


“through the point. Since, therefore, the point and the right — ag 
divided, it indicates that the point is to be received external bah 
right line, which he manifefts in a perpendicular by addition, cc 


2 






is not in it, to let fall a perpendicular. One thing,. therefore, whi 
is common to both thefe problems, is, the external pofition. of th 
point: but the other, that from the fame point two a 








point, two lines cannot be drawn parallel to the fame right line. 
ber to draw a right line, in the former problem, a perpendicular, rl 


this is manifeft, from what is previoufly demonftrated. For if through 
the fame point two parallels are drawn to the fame right line, they etarte 
would be parallel to each other, and coincide in the given point, - 
which is impoflible. But it is requifite to obferve the differences of 
thefe two propofitions, froma given point, and through a given point. 
For fometimes the point is the beginning of the right line which is 
drawn, and on this account the dedu@tion is made from it: but fome- 
times the point is in the drawn right line, and on this account the ~ 


not afferted, becaufe the right line cuts a given point, but becaufe it 
coincides with it, and terminates its own interval, in refpect of that 
right line, by the diftance of the point and the right line. “Since as 
much as the given point is diftant from the given right line, fomuch 
alfo is the interval of the-parallel between itfelf and the right aes . 


PROPOSITION XXXIL Turorem XXIL x4 


One fide of every triangle being produced, the external 
angle of the triangle is equal to the two internal and 
oppofite angles ; and the three internal angles of a tris : 
angle are equal to two right angles, 
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As much as was deficient in the fixteen4: and feventeenth theo- 
rem, fo much Euclid adds in the prefent. For we not only learn by 
this theorem that the external angle of atriangle is greater than ei- 
ther of the internal and oppofite angles, but likewife how much it ‘is 
greater ; fince as it is equal to both, it is greater than either of the re- 
maining angles. Nordo we alone know from this theorem, that any — 
two angles of a triangle, are lefs than two right; but by how much 
they are lefs: for they are deficient by the remaining third. The 
former, therefore, were more indefinite theorems: but this brings 


with it, on both fides, a boundary to fcience. We muft not, how- 


ever, call. them on this account fuperfluous: for they are of the 
greateft utility in many demonftrations ; and the prefent is proved by 


their affiftance. And befides this, it is neceflary that our knowledge, — 
Proceeding from the imperfe& to the perfect, fhould pafs from inde- 
terminate apprehenfions, to determinate and certain propofitions. 


But the inflitutor of the Elements, by drawing a parallel. externally, 
exhibits each of the objects of inveftigation. It is, however, poflible 
that the fame thing may be fhewn without drawing the parallel exter- 
nally ; and this, by only changing the order of the things exhibited. 


For Euclid firft fhews, that the external angle is equal to the internal. 


and oppofite, and from this he proves the remainder. But we {hall 
demonftrate this by a contrary mode of proceeding. Let there be 
then a triangle 2 4c, and let the fide 4¢ be produced to the point . 
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Te _ Then pee a point f in b c, and conneét a f, and through the f ee . eu 
| f d be drawn | a rallel to 2 4. Becaufe, therefore, Ft d is aa lel ie 
phat, pee and a right line @ /, falls upon thefe parallels, as aio 5 4 re 
line 4 c, hence, the alternate angles are equal, and the ext cal is Ri Ey 
equal to the internal angle. The whole, therefore, afc, is equ: alto Bir Ags — 
jab, addedtoaéf. In like manner we may fhew by drawing a 
“IA parallel, that the angle a / 4, is equal to the angles fac, ac f. “The Hi 
ye two, therefore, @ fb, afc, are equal tothe three angles of the tri- 
aa angle : and hence, the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right, ie 
ba wiz. toa fb, addedtoa fc. But acf, ace, are alfo equalto two 
ee. | right ang’es. Let, therefore, the common angle ac /f, be taken 25 
ey away; and then the remaining external angle will be equal to the in- J, 
| ternal and oppofite angles. And after this manner may the prelate 
theorem be exhibited. ie oa 
But Eudemus, the Peripatetic, afcribes the invention of this chao: 
rem to the Pythagoreans, I mean that every triangle has its internal . 
| Sone angles.equal to two right, and fays that they demonftrate it in the 
ae following manner. Let there bea triangle a 4c, and let there be 
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drawn through. the point a, alinede, parallel todc. Becaufe, there- 
fore, the right lines de, 4c, are parallel, the alternate angles are 
equal. eae: the angle d a4, is equal to the angle ab¢; andthe 
angle eac, to the angleac 4. Let the common angle Jac, be add- 
ed. Theangles, therefore, dab, bac, cae, that is, the angles ~ 
dab, bae, and that is two right, are equal to the three. angles of 
the triangle. And fuch is me demonftration of the Pythagoreans. ~~ 


But 
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But itis here requifite to deliver fuch theorems as are converfe to 
the prefent theorem of the elementary inftitutor. For two are con- 
verted to one, fince this is a compofite, both, according to the object of 
enguiry, and the datum: for the datum is two-fold, viz. the triangle, 
and one of its fides produced ; and in like manner the objec? of en- 
quiry. For one part fays, that the external angle is equal to the in- 
ternal and oppofite angles: but the other, that the three internal an- 
gles are equal to two right. If therefore, we fuppofe that the exter- 
nal is equal to the internal and oppofite angles, we may fhew that 


one fide is produced, and that the right line externally fituated, is in 


a direct polition with one of the fides of the triangle: but if the three 


internal angles are equal to two right, we may fhew that the given 


figure is a triangle. And fo the whole object of enquiry, is converfe to 
the whole datum. Let there be then a triangle ¢@ 4c, and let the ex- 
ternal angle ac d, be equal to the internal and oppofite angles, I fay 


that the fide 6c, is produced to the point d, and that 4¢ d, is one 


‘ 


a 





C 


right line. For fince the angle ac d, is equal to the internal and 


oppofite angles, let the common angle acd be added. The angles, 
therefore, acd, ac b, are equal to the three angles of the triangle 
ac. But the three angles of the triangle abc, are equal to two 

right, 
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sight. And hence, the angles acd, a.c , are equal to two right, 
But if two right lines being confequently placed, and not at the flame — 
- parts to any right line, and at a point in it, make the fucceflive angles _ 
: ; equal to two right, thofe right lines fhall be in a dire&t pofition | tc Se 
each other. ‘The right line, therefore, 4c, is in a dire pofition 
| | HE fo ¢ - | . | at ate 
‘She es - Let there be again, a certain right lined figure a/c, having three 
‘Ska angles alone equal to two right, viz. a, 6, and c, I fay that the figure 
’ . 4 : } ; ’. oY : ~. Ly 5 a 
Bat | ‘ a rd ea Fader Brie. 
: a ‘ > Othege cof? ote 
| Sethe ee 
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he isa triangle, and that a ¢, is one right line. For let the right line . 
eats bd be connected. Becaufe, therefore, the three angles of each 



















: of the triangles 25d, dc, are equal to two right, of which the 
- See angles of the figure @ bc, are equal to two right, the remainders ad 6, - 
| cd b, are equal to two right, and they are placed about a right line | a) 
i bd. Hence dc, is in the fame direAtion with da; and fo the fide “ 
fe ac,isone right line. In like manner we may thew that the fide a 4, — oy 


and the fide 4 c, are each of them one right line. And confequently 
the figure a 4 c, is a triangle. lf then a figure having internal pF te 
gles equal to two right, is right-lined, it is perfectly atriangle: but 
‘+ does not follow that a figure is a triangle merely becaufe it hasin- 
ternal angles equal to two right. For you will find a figure con- tek 
ftructed from circumferences, having its internal angles equal to | wo. iF 
right. For let there be a quadrangle a bc d, and upon the fide ab, 
let a femicircle 2 e¢6, be internally defcribed: but upon bead: Ro 
| Sdes,:” 
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fides, let the femicircles be externally defcribed, asf, g, 4. The 
figure, therefore, which is comprehended by the femicircles, has two 
angles g ae, eb 4, equal to two right, viz. toca 4, db a. For this 
was fhewn in the petitions *, and thefe angles alone are in this figure, 
There is, therefore, a certain figure not a triangle, which hag its in- 


ternal angles equal to two right. And thus much may fuffice con- 


cerning converfe theorems. re 
But as we have difcovered that the three angles of every triangle 


are equal to two right, we ought to determine a certain method, by 


which we may find how many angles, of all other multangles, are 
equal to fo many right angles ; as for inftance, of a quadrangle, quin- 
quangle, and of all confequent multilateral figures. In the firft place, 
therefore, it muft be known, that every right-lined figure may be 
refolved into triangles, fince a triangle is the principle of the confti- 


~ tution of all things, which Plato alfo afferts in the Timzus, when he 


teaches us that the rectitude of a plane bafis | is compofed from trian 
gles. But every figure is refolved into triangles lefs in number, by 
the binary, than its proper fides. Ifa quadrilateral figure, into two 


- triangles: if a figure of five fides, into three: if of fix fides, into 


® In Lib II!. Com. 2; ‘ 
four : 
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But after thefe obfervations.we may alfo collect, that by this theorem 
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four. For two , triangles compofed together, immediately form: oS 
drilateral figure. But the number of compofite triangles by w 
the firft conftituted figure differs from its fides, is the meafure o: of di x if 
ference to the reft. Hence, every multilateral figure poffeffes 1 more — 
fides, by the binary, than the triangles into which it may be diffol “eit ee 
But every triangle has been fhewn to contain angles equal to 1 v wo. 
right.. And hence, if the number of the angles be made doub! eto 
that of the compofite triangles, it will afford a multitude of 1 igh 
angles, to which the angles of every multangle will be equal. On 
this account every quadrilateral figure has angles equal to four right, ‘ 
_ fince it is compofed from two triangles : but every figure of five hes ae 
_ has angles equal to fix right ; and after the fame manner of the reft in 
a confequent order. This one thing, therefore, is to be affumed from Asi 
the prefent theorem, concerning all multangular and, right-lined J bas - 
figures. ae 
But there is another confequent to this, which is fummarily as yf . 
lows, In every right-lined figure, each of its fides being at the a 
time produced, the angles externally conftituted are equal to four No 2 
right. For it is requilite, indeed, that the fucceflive right angles 
fhould be double of the multitude of the fides; becaufe, in each 
they are conflituted equal to tworight. But the right angles equal | gee 
_to the internal angles being taken away, the remaining external ; Are?) (eee 
gles are equal to four right. As forexample, if the figure is a trie 
angle, while every one of its fides is produced, at the fame time inter- at 
nal and external angles are conftruded equal to fix right angles, of me sh4 
which the internal angles are equal to two right, but the remaining: 
external angles to four right. But if the figure be quadrilateral, the 
angles are in all eight, fince they are double of the fides, of which — 
the internal are equal to four right, and the external to the four re- . 
maining angles, and the confequences will be fimilar in infinitum. *~ 
? 

























































every angle of an equilateral triangle is two thirds of a*right angle: 
but that an ifofceles triangle, when the vertical angle is right, has =“ 
each of its remaining angles the half of one right, as a femiqua- 

I drangle; 
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drangle; and that a fcalene triangle, when it is the half of an equila- 
teral triangle, formed by a perpendicular drawn from any angle to its . 
dppofite fide, has one angle right, but the other (which likewife be- 
s longed .to the equilateral triangle) two thirds of a right angle, and 
| the remainder by a neceflary confequence, a third part of a right an- 
n: gle. For it is requifite that the three fhould be equal to two right. 
ie : But I do not conceive that thefe remarks are foreign from our pur- 
‘ | pofe, fince they prepare us for the doétrine of Timzus. This alfo 
a muft be obferved, that the pofleflion of internal angles equal to two 
| right, is inherent effentially, and anfwering to the predication accord- 
| | ing to what, in a triangle. And on this account, Ariftotle tn his 
‘Treatife on Demonftration *, employs this as an example, confidering 

it according to what. As therefore to be terminated, is effentially and 
primarily inherent in every figure, fo likewife the poffeffion of inter- 
nal angles equal to two right, is effentially and primarily inherent in 
a triangle, though not in every figure. And the truth of this theo- 
rem feems to prefent itfelf to us according to common conceptions. | 
For if we conceive a right line, and two right lines ftanding on its 
extremities, and inclining to each other, fo as to form a triangle, we 
fhall find that in proportion to their inclination they diminifh the — 
right angles, which they form with the right line. Hence, obtain- 
ing as much angular quantity, by their inclination at the vertex, as 
they take away from the bafe, they neceflarily ver? three aagies 
equal to two right, 


PROPOSITIO N XXXII. Tusa XXII. 


The right lines which join equal and parallel right lines at 
the fame parts, are themfelves alfo equal and parallel. 
e* The prefent theorem is, as it were, the confine of the confideration 
of parallels and parallelograms : for it feems to declare a certain fymp- 
tom of parallel right lines, and delivers the latent origin of parallelo- 


© j. c. In his laft analytics. See the fecond fection of the Differtation, Vol. !. of this work. 
Vou. Il. Z grams. 
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| parallel right lines, which are drawn in the beginning, as from. thofe 


and parallel. Hence, the propofition which immediately follows th 
prefent, contemplates the properties effentially inherent in thefe {paces, 
| in a parallelogram as it were already conftructed. And thefe things = 
are indeed maniféft. But it is requifite to confider the diligence — 


_ affumed in one of the equal fides, and through this a line be 


vertex of the triangle. 


are conjoined, for the purpofe of exhibiting, that the connecting: 
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s. Fora parallelogram i is formed, as well from thofe equal and 55 










which conjoin them, and which are in like manner fhewn to be eq 


which this propofition contains. In the firft place, indeed, that it is. 
not fufficient, that the lines which are conjoined fhould be equal: for 


the lines which connect equals, are not entirely equal, unlefs they  _ 


are alfo parallel. For a triangle being ifofceles, and a point being 





drawn parallel to the bafis, equal lines fhall indeed conjoin parallels. 
to the bafis, and the hafis itfelf, yet thefe parallels thall not alfo be- 
equal; and the fides will not be parallel, becaufe they coincide at the 


In the fecond place, he confiders that the fubjec& Sekt lines. being: ae 
parallel, is not fufficient to conftitute the equality of the lines which — 
conjointhem. For this is evident from the preceding conftru@tion of 
the Mofceles triangle; fince the drawn right line, and the bafis, are- 
parallel, and yet the lines which conne& them are not parallel, be-. 
-eaufe they are parts of the fides of the ifofceles triangle. The paral 
kel pofition, therefore, of the lines which are conjoined, is requifite- 
to the equality of the connecting lines: but the equality of the lat- 
ter is neceflary to the parallel pofition of the former. On this ac- 
count the inftitutor of the Elements aflumes each, in thofe which. 


lines are as well equal, as. parallel to one another. But in the third: 
piace, he intimates, that right lines being fuppofed both equal and: 
parallel, their conneGting lines will not be univerfally equaland pa- — 
rallel. For unlefs we make the conjunctions at the fame parts‘as im: 
this cafe, the donne@ing lines cannot be parallel (fince they will cut — 
each other), fo they may be fometimes equal, and fometimes not: 
For if you affume a quadrangle, or oblong, as. a4¢ d, and eonnec 
the- 
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t 
rallel, and they cade the equal and parallel oppofite fides ofthe oe ile 
aforefaid fpaces. But if the figure be a Rhombus, or a Rhomboides, ete So 4 
the diameters of thefe, are not only non-parallels, but alfo ‘unequal. Sa 
For fince a b,i is equal to od, but ac is common, and the angle da ¢, | ~2& 
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tutor of the Elements, therefore, very properly confidered, that ry > 
lines which conjoin equal and parallel lines, ought to make the con- _ 
junction at the fame parts, left 2 c, 4 d, being fuppofed equal and pa- — 
rallel, we fhould affume a d, 4 c, as the connecting lines, and not 24, _ 
andcd. For he fhews that thefe latter are equal and parallel : bute eS 
that the former are, indeed, never parallel, but equal, as we have ob- 5 
ferved in a quadrangle and oblong, but never in arhombus and rhom- > ~ 
boides ; as the oppofite to this has been proved to be true, becaufe — 
they are unequal, on account of the inequality of the angles internal, _ ae 
and fituated at the fame parts. 


PROPOSITION XXXIV. Epona XXIV. 


The oppofite fides and angles of parallelogrammic {paces 
are equal to each other an they are bifected by the dia- 
meter. 


As from the preceding theorem, he had affumed a peralleiienea 
already conftruéted, he now contemplates its primarily inherent pro- 
perties, and fuch-things as exprefs its peculiar conftitution. But 
thefe are the following: that the fides and angles which are oppofite, 
are equal, and that the paces themfelves are bifeéted by the diameter. 
For that’ part of the propofition relates to the {paces, which fays : and 
they are bifetted by the diameter. So that the area itfelf, is that whole 
which is bifeéted, and not the angles through which the diameter 
paffes. Thefe three properties then, are effentially inherent in paral- 
Telograms, the equality of the oppofite fides and angles, and the bi- 
fection of the fpaces by the diameter. And you may obferve that the 
properties of parallelograms are inveftigated from all thefe, viz. from — 

_the fides, from the angles, and from the areas. “But as there are four 
kinds of parallelograms, which Euclid defines in the hypothefes *, viz. 
a quadrangle, oblong, rhombus, and rhomboides, it deferves to be re- 





























_* In the definitions which aré with great propriety called by the Platonifts hypothefes, be- 
eaufe their evidence is admitted without proof, ‘which at the fame time they are capable of re- 
eciving form the firit philofophy. 
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marked, that if we divide thefe four into retangles, and non-ret= 
angles, we fhall find, that not only the diameters bifeé thefe fpaces, | : tH i 

_ but that’the diameters themfelves, are, indeed, in reGangles equal, 8 
but in non- rectangles unequal, as was obferved in the preceding theo- ay 5 
rem. But if we divide them into equilateral, and non-equilateral, we Bin: 
fhall again find that in the equilateral figures, not only the {paces are ; oi 
bifeéted by the diameters, but likewife the angles through which ios on 
they are drawn: but in non- equilaterals this is never the cafe. For — ie, “3 © 


in a quadrangle, and a rhombus, the diameters bife& the angles,and 
not the {paces only: but in an oblong, and a rhomboides, they alone — | Soro : 


bife& the {paces, For let there bea quadrangle, or a rhombus, gcad, oe) pe 
j . — <a 

, tt 

“3 

2 

and a diameter g 4. Becaufe, therefore, the fides gc, c 5, are equal if” aia 
to the fides ¢ a, a 4 (for theyare equilateral), and the angles g c4, : a 

g a b, are equal (for they are oppofite), and the bafis alfo is common, an 
hence, all are equal to all; and on this account the ang'es [? ¢ Sa ae 
abc, are bife&ted. Again, let there be an oblong, or rhomboides ee 
7 | a 3 i : : W ae BS 

eC . oe SS 8th eee ., r 

given. If, therefore, the angle ac, and the angle ¢ d4, is bifected : an 
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by the diameter, but the angle c a d, is equal to the angle aa, the 


angle alfo, ba d, will be equal to the angle ad4. Hence, the fide 


alfo, a 4, will be equal to the fide 6 d. . But they are unequal ; and con- 


fequently the angle 4a, is not bife&ted by the diameter, not its 
equaltheangle cd 4, ‘That I may therefore comprehend the whole 


‘ina few words, ina quadrangle the diameters are equal, on account 


of the rectitude of the angles, and the angles are bife@ed by the dia- 


meters, on account of the equality of the fides, and the areas are bi- 


fected by the diagonal, on account of the common property of paral- 
lelograms : ‘but in an oblong, the diameters are indeed equal, becaufe 
it is a rectangle, but the angles are not bifected by the diameters, be- 
caufe it is not equilateral; though the divifion of {paces into equal 
parts, is alfo inherent in this figure, fo far as it is a parallelogram : 
‘but in a rhombus the diameters are unequal, becaufe it is not a re@- 
angle, but the fpaces are not only bifected by thefe, becaufe it is a 
parallelogram, but the angles alfo, becaufe it-is equilateral; and in 
the remaining figure, i.e. a rhomboides, the diameters are unequal, 
becaufe.itis nota rectangle, and the angles are cut by thefe into un- 
equal parts, becaufe it is not equilateral, and the fpaces alone fituated 
at each part of the diagonals, are equal, becaufe it is a parallelogram. 
And thus much concerning obfervations of this kind, which exhibit 
the diverfity found in the four divifions of parallelograms. | 
But we mult not pafs over in filence, the artificial confequence ap- 
pearing in this theorem, that of theorems, fome are univerfals, but 
others non-univerfals. But we fhall fpeak concerning each of thefe, 
when we divide she object of invefligation, which has, indeed, one part 
univerfal, but the other non-univerfal. For though every theorem 
may feem to be univerfal, and every thing exhibited’ by the element- 
ary inftitutor.may appear to be of this kind (as in the prefent he may 
not only feem to affert, that in all parallelograms univerfally, the op- 
pofite fides and angles are equal, but likewife that each is bife@ed by 
the diameter), yet'we muft fay that fome things are univerfally exhibit. 
ed, but others not univerfally. © For it is cuftomary to call the wnrver- 


fa! which affirms the truth-concerning every thing of which it is pre- — 


dicated, differently from that univerfa/, comprehending all things in 
which 
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ee which the fame fymptom isinherent. T hus it is univerfal, that every <A aS e a 
g - ifofceles triangle has three angles equal to two right, becaufe it is true _ Gan 
B. of all ifofceles triangles : and it is univerfal that every triangle has _ eS i 
a three angles equal to two right, becaufe it comprehends all things, | ‘7 ae 
a in which this is eflentially inherent. - On which account we affirm’ Bei, 
that the poffeflion of three angles equal to two right, is to. be wie sh <2) ee Seri 
marily manifefted of a triangle: According to this fignification, Briss: “a 
= therefore, of theorems, calling fome uniyerfal, but others non-univer+ . at 
fal, we muft afhrm that the prefent theorem, has, indeed, one of its : ae 
: objects of inveftigation univerfal, but the other non-uniyverfal.. For ree 
the poffeffion of oppofite fides and angles that are equal, is a univers; - a 
fal, fince it is alone inherent in parallelograms: but that the diameter — ee <a 
f bife&ts the fpace, is not univerfal, becaufe it does not comprehend all’ - 43 es” 
a things in which this fymptom is beheld; for this is inherent in a cir- “~ a 
‘fi ele and ellipfis. And it appears, indeed, that primary conceptions of ra 
. '  fuch like concerns, are more particular, but: that in their progrefs they . Bees. F 
2 comprehend the whole, For when the ancients had contemplated. | a a 
: he that a diameter bifects an ellipfis, circle, and parallelogram, they after- Bligh a > 
= wards furveyed that which was common in thefe. But we aredee © | 
a ceived (fays Arifto:le +) when a non-univerfal is exhibited as univer= eerie. 
a fal, becaufe that common fomething in which the fymptom. is: pri- or 
ft marily inherent, is namelefs. For we cannot fay what that is, which oe 
: is common to numbers and magnitudes, motions and founds; and it. ey 
F. is likewife difficult to exprefs what is common.to an ellipfis, circle, Reread roe J 
a; and parallelogram. For one of thefe figures is right-lined, but the: a 
4 __ otfer circular, and the third mixt; and on this account we conceive . 2 oe 
s by that he exhibits univerfally, who demonftrates that a diameter bifects: a wok : 
Hl every parallelogram, becaufe we do not at the fame time perceive that: | ? NG 
5 | common fomething, on account of which, this is true. This then in: eae 
. parallelograms, is not an univerfal of this kind, on account of the afore» aaa ; 
) faid caufe; but the propofition is univerfal, which afferts, that every’ | so . 
4 parallelogram has its oppofite fides and angles equal. For if any Ae 
‘ figure is fuppofed, haying its oppofite fides and angles equal, it. may’ | : : c 
' : | | . 4 
at 3 + In his laft Analytics, See page 49, of the Differtation, Vol. I, of this work. . ; x | 
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be thewn to bea parallelogram. Thus let fuch a figure be a b cd*, 
and its diameter ad. Becaufe, therefore, the fides ab, bd, are euuit 
to the fides ac, cd, and the angles comprehended by them are equal, 
and the bafe.common, all will be equal to all. The angle, therefore, 
bad, is equal to the angle 2a dc, and the angle ad 4, to the angle 
cad. Hence, a4, is parallel toc d,andactodd. And on this ac- 
count the figure a4c d, isaparallelogram. And thus much may fuf- 
fice for obfervations of this kind. 

But the inftitutor of the Elements feems to have compofed the name 
of parallelograms, by taking an occafion from the preceding theorem. 
For when he had fhewn that right lines, which conjoin equal and pa- 
rallel right lines at the fame parts, were themfelves alfo equal and pa- 
rallel, it is evident that he pronounces as well the oppofite fides which 
 conjoin, as thofe which are conjoined, to be parallel : but that he very 
- properly calls the figure which is contained by parallels, a parallelo- 
gram, in the fame manner as he denominates that which is compres 
hended by right lines reétilineal. And it is evident that the inftitu- 
tor of the Elements places a parallelogram among quadrilateral figures. 
But it is worthy our obfervation and enquiry, whether every right- 
lined figure, which is compofed from equal fides, fince it is equila- 
teral and equiangular, is tobe called a parallelogram. For a figure of 
this kind alfo, has its oppofite fides equal and parallel, as likewife the 
oppofiteangles equal. As for example, a fexangle, and an o¢tangle, 
and a decangle. Thus, if you conceive a fexangle abcde /, and 


“ b 


e d con- 
® See the laft preceding figure. 
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connect a right line ac, you may fhew that a fis parallel toc d. For 


the angle at the point 4, is one right, and the third part ofa rightan- — 


gle ; and this is true of every angle of a fexangle, fince it is equian- 
gular. Befides the fide a 4, is equal to the fide 4 ¢, for it is placed equila- 


-teral. Each of the angles, therefore, 4 ac, 4c a, is a third part of a 


right angle. Hence, the angles fac, acd, are right angles.. And 
on this account 2 f, is parallel tocd. In like manner we may 

that the other oppofite fides are parallel, and the fame may be evinced 
in an dangle, and in the remaining figures of this kind. If, there- 
fore, that is a parallelogram which is comprehended by parallels op- 
politely fituated, a parallelogram will likewife fubfift. among non-qua- 
drilateral figures. But it appears that with the inftitutor of the Ele- 
ments a parallelogram is quadrilateral. 
fpicuous in that theorem, in which he fays, that a parallelogram which 
has the fame bafe with a triangle, and is between the fame parallels, is 
double of the triangle: for this is alone true in quadrilateral figures... 


PROPOSITION XXXV. Tueorrm XXV. 


Parallelograms which are upon the fame bafe, and be- 
tween the fame parallels, are equal to each other. 


As we have faid that of theorems, fome are univerfal, but others 
particular, and as dividing thefe we have fubjoined, that fome are alfo 
fimple, but others compofite, and have fhewn the nature of each, fo 


according to another diftintion, we affert that fome of thefe are Be | 


but others non-local. But I call thofe local, to which the fame fymp- 
tom happens in a certain place ; and I denominate the place of a line 
or a fuperficies, that fituation, which produces one and the fame {fy mp- 
tom. For of local theorems fome are conftru&ted in lines, but others 
in fuperficies. 


from aceftain fection of a folid figure, as of cylindric, fpiric, and co- 


4 Vot. II. A ee nic ’ 


And this is particularly per~ 


And becaufe of lines, fome are plane, but others fo-. 
— lid, the plane being thofe of which there is a fimple conception in a 
plane, as of a right line: but the folid thofe whofe origin appears 
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nic lines, I fhould fay, that of the local theorems which are con 
edin lines, fume have a plane, but others a folid place. The pref 
theorem, therefore, is both local, and local in lines, anda plane. For — 
the whole fpace which lies between the parallels, is the place of the 
parallelograms conftru€ted upon the fame bafe ; and which the infti- 
tutor of the Elements fhews to be equal to each other. But of thofe 
local theorems which are called folid, let the following be an ex-— 
ample*. ‘The parallelograms which are infcribed within the afymptotes 
and the hyperbola, are equal: for it is evident that the Bypetena a is a 
folid line. . 

But Chryfippus, as we are informed by Geminus, affimilates theo- 
rems of this kind toideas. For as ideas comprehend the origin of in- 
finites in terminated limits, fo in thefe alfo there is a comprehenfion 
of infinites, in terminated places, and by this boundary equality ap- 

‘pears, fince the altitude of the parallels remaining the fame, if infinite 
parallelograms are conceived upon the fame bafe, they may all be 
fhewn to be equal to each other. The prefent, therefore, is with the 
inftitutor of the Elements, the firft local theorem. And he appears, 

. when, agreeable to an elementary mode, he had diftinguifhed tkeo- 

| rems by.a variety, according to all poflible divifions, with great pro- 

priety not to have omitted, confidering their idea of this kind. Ne- 
verthelefs, as his difcourfe, for the prefent, is concerning right lines, 
he delivers local plane theorems in right lines: but in the third book, 
as he treats concerning things which may be contemplated of circles, 
and their fymptoms, he likewife teaches the particulars, which are 
conftructed in crcumferences-belouging to local, and at the fame 
time, plane theorems. And fuch, among thefe, is the theorem, 
which fays, that angles in the fame fegment, are equal to one another. 
Alfo this which afflerts, that the angles in a femicircle are right. For 





* This is a well known property of the hyperbola, and its afymptotes ; and is thus expreffed 
by Mr. Simpfon, in his Conic Sections, Lib. 3. Prop. 16. ‘* If from a point in the hyperbola, 
any two lines are drawn to the afymptotes, and if from any point, in the fame or oppofite hy- 
perbolas, there are drawn to the afymptotes other right lines parallel to the former ; then the 
rectangle conpeines by the lines firfl drawn, fhall be equal to the rectangle contained by the 
other drawn lines.’ 
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: . if vy a angles are conftructed in a ‘circumference, the fame bafe re- ; it 4 
2 maining, they are-all fhewn to be equal: but if that which is com- 3h e 
; Fi prehended by the bafe and the circumference, isa femicircle, they are ot 
all fhewn to be right. And thefe, indeed, correfpond in proportion oe 
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D 
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_ to triangles and parallelograms upon the fame bafe, and between the 


fame parallels. And fuch is the {pecies of theorems called local, by 
the ancient mathematicians. + 
But perhaps it may feem perfeAly wortby of admiration, to fuch as 
are unfkilled in contemplations of this kind, that parallelograms con- 
ftructed upon the fame bafe, and between the fame parallels, fhould be 
equal to each other. For it may be afked, how is this poflible, fince the 
longitude of the fpaces, conftruéted on the fame bafe, increafes in in- 
finitum ? Since as much as we produce the parallels, by fo much we 
may alfo increafe the longitudes of the parallelograms. But fome one 
may not improperly enquire how, while this takes place, the equality 
of the fpaces remains. [or if the breadth is the fame (fince the 
bafe is one), but the length is greater, will not the {pace alfo be great- 
er? The prefent theorem, therefore, and that which follows concern- 
ing triangles, are among the number of mathematical theorems, which 
are denominated admirable. For mathematicians in theorems, as the 
Stoics in arguments, have eftablifhed a place, which is called admir- 
able, and they place’the prefent among theorems of this Kind. The 
vulgar, therefore, are immediately aftonifhed, when they hear that 
the multiplication of length doés not deftroy the equality of fpaces 
on the fame bafe. We mutt neverthelefs affett, that equality and in- 
equality poffefs the greateft power in increafing or diminifhing the 
fpaces of angles. For in proportion as we make angles unequal, in 
fuch proportion we diminith the’ fpace, if the length and breadth re- 
main the fame. Hence, the increafé of length is neceflary, that we 


“may preferve equality. Thus, for examp’e, let there be a parallelo- 
gram ac d, and let the fide ac be produced in infinitum, and Jet it be 


a right-angled parallelogram ; _and laftly, on the bafe 4 ¢, conftru& 


» another parallelogram be fd. That the length, therefore, is in- 
~ ereafed is evident: for the fide 4 ¢, is greater than the fide a 4, 
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fince the angle at the point a, is right. But this neceflarily takes 
place, as the angles of the parallelogram 4 ¢ fd, are unequal, and 
fome of them are acute, but others obtufe : and this happens, becaufe 
the fide 4 ¢, approaches after a manner to the fide 4 d, and contraéts 
the fpace. For let 4g be taken equal to a 4, and through g, draw 
g 4 parallel to 6d. The length, therefore, of the parallelogram 
6 d g b, is equal to the length of the parallelogram a4 cd, and the 
breadth is the fame, and yet one fpace is lefs than the other; for it 
is lefs than 6¢ fd. Hence, the inequality of angles diminifhes the 
area, but the increment of length adding as much as the inequality of 
angles takes away, preferves the equality of the fpaces. But the 
boundary of the increafe of length, is the place of the parallel lines. _ 
For when both the parallelograms are retangular, and have an equal 


ambit, 
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. | ambit, the quadrangle is fhewn to be greater than the oblong *: but => ay 
eo when they are both equilateral, and have confequent'y an equal am- ie 
bit, that which is reétangular, is fhewn to be greater than that which | 4a 
is non-rectangulart. For the rectitude of angies, and the equality of = © 
fides, poffeffes univerfal power in the augmentation of {paces. It is a 
on this account that a quadrangle is the greateft of all figures a 
with an equal ambit, and a rhomboides the leaft. And thefe obferva- = G % 
. tions we fhall demonftrate in another place}: for they more properly = 
belong tothe hypothefes of the fecond book. = y's Bm) 
- But with refped&t to the prefent theorem, it is requifite to know,, Be “Se 
that when Euciid calls parallelograms equal, he means the fpaces, and aa 
7 not the fides : for he now difcourfes of areas. And we mutt likewife San 
obferve, that he firft mentions trapeziums in thc demonttration of a: 
this theorem : from whence a'fo it is manifeft, that he does not im- * . oH 5 
properly teach us concerning a trapezium, in the definitions, when. perks fe a: 
he informs us that it is indeed of a quadrilateral fpecies, but is nota « Te a" 
; | parallelogram. For the figure which has not its oppofite fides and | {oi 
angles equal, falls from the order of paralielograms. The inftitutor es 
4 of the Elements, therefore, as he had chofen a more difficult cafe, a bs 
5 demonftrates the thing propofed. But if,any one fhouid fay, let the - oe 4 Te 
a : parallelograms a24¢d, and 4dce, be upon the fame bafed 4, fo tans ah: 
‘- that the fide c d may be the diameter of the parallelogram a4, we ; 25 
s ean fhew that according to this pofition they are equal. For the tri- oe 
4 angle 6 ¢ d, is the half of each parallelogram : becaufe ¢ d is the dia- © 3. ae 
meter of a4, but ec do0fde; and diameters bife& parallelograms. s “ 
' * Thus let there be a: fquare, whofe fide is equal to three, and a:pirallelogram whofe long. ; — ; iy 
eft fide is equal to four, and irs thorteft to two ; the ambit ofeach figure will indeed be equal : ae 
r* to twelve, but the area of the {quare will be cqual to nine, and of the parallelogram to eizhr, toe 
y {This will be evident by conceiving a rectangular parullelogram equal to that which is non-. . aa 
: rectangular, defcribed on the fame bafe: for the ambit of the former will be lefs tham that of | ee 
a the latter, and confequently lefs than the parallelogram,. with an ambit equal to the non-re@. | ces 
. angular parallelogram. } | , ; * i 
% + From hence it is evident that it was the intention of Proclus to comment on the whole of : % 
Euclid : but it does not appear that he ever carried this défign into execution. © | 
a 
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Hence, a 4 is equal to the parallelogram de. Again, if any one fhould ; 


fuppofe that the fide a c, of the parallelogram a@ 4, is cut by the fide 
dc, and that the parallelograms are fituated as adbe, bdcf, we 


a d ‘i 
Sa apres PRR 


if 


can fhew that thefe alfo are equal. For fince the fide a ¢, is equal to 
the fide cf (each becaufe oppofite being equal to d 4), let the com- 
mon right line c e be taken away. Hence, ac is equal to ef. But 
a d, alfo, is equal to e 6, andthe anglec ad, tothe angle fed. For 
ad is parallel toe 6; and hence, the bafe ¢ d, is equal to the bafe 7 4, 
and the whole triangle a dc, is equal tothe whole triangle eof. Let 
the common trapezium ¢é, be added. ‘The whole, therefore, “a b, 
is not unequal to the whole df And here you may obferve that thefe 
are the only three cafes. For the fide d c, either cuts the fide e 6, ac 


a cording to the pofition of the elementary inftitutor ; or it falis on the 
| 5 porn 
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point ¢, as pew: ongaanes defcription: or it cuts the line @ ¢, ac~ 


‘cording to the prefent fuppofition. And thus the theorem is fhewn 


to be true according to all its cafes. Liafily, as there is a two-fold dif- — 


ference of trapeziums, and one kind has neither of its oppofite fides 
parallel, but the other has one fide parallel to one, this latter fpecies of 
trapeziums is alone employed by the geometrician throughout the 
elements, and in the prefent defcription : for ce is paralleltodd. 


- 


PROPOSITION XXXVI. Tueorem XXVI. 
Parallelograms which are upon equal bafes, and between - 
the fame parallels, are equal to each other. , 


_ The preceding theorem affumed, indeed, the-fame bafes, but this 
receives them equal, and different from each other. But it is com- 


‘mon to both, to fuppofe the parallelograms between the fame parallels. 


It is requifite, therefore, that they fhould neither fall within, nor 
without their fubje& parallel lines. For parallelograms are {faid to be 


between the fame parallels, when their bafes and oppolite fides are : 


adapted to the fame parallels. As to the reft, the inftitutor of the 


_ Elements, as he had aflumed the bafes entirely feparate, exhibits the 


theorem. But nothing hinders our receiving them with this hypo- 
thefis, fo that they may have a common part. For let a4, c¢ d, be 
parallelograms upon equal bales ¢e 4, fd, having a common part, and » 
conftructed between the fame parallels, I fay that they are equal. Let 
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the lines ec, 4g, be connected. Becaufe, therefore, e fi is aalaen | 
bd (for the bafe e 4, was fuppofed equal to the bafe fd), but the fide 
cf, is equal to the fide d g, and the angle c fe, is equal to the angle 
gdb, and hence, ce is equal to 4g. But it is alfo parallel to it. 
Hence, cd isa parallelogram, and has the fame bafe with each of the _ 
parallelograms a6, cd, and is between the fame parallels. The pa- 
rallelogram, therefore, a 4, is equal to the parallelogram ¢ d. | 
But if any one fhould fuppofe that the bafes of the parallelograms 
ae have neither a common part, nor are feparate from each other, but 
(which is the only remaining hyyothefis) that they touch each other 
‘in one point, asin the parallelograms ae, e d, we mult fay that the 
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bafe 4 ¢ is equal to the bafe ef, and tothe fidec d. Hence, alfo, the 
right line ¢ 4, is equal to the right line de, and is parallel to it. For 
the lines which join equal and parallel] lines, are themfelves alfo equal 
and parallel. Hence, 4 dis a parallelogram, and is upon the fame 

bafe, and between the fame parallels, with the parallelograms ch, de. 
The parallelograms, therefore, c 4, de, are equal. But according to — 
the firft conception of a theorem, we may divide the conftructions by 
afferting that the bafes have either a common part, or touch each 
a other, or are diftant from each other. It is however poflible, that 
though they may touch each other, as Je, ¢ /, yet the whole paralle- t 
. logram de may be fuppofed external to the fide ce; or one fide of 
the parallelogram c f, may be the diameter of the parallelogram ae; 
or the fidec e, may cutthe fide ac; or the fide ac, being produced 
beyond a, the fide ¢ e, may fall as the diameter of the parallelogram 
increafed 
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increafed towardsia, when the fide df becomes the fame as a Tine Ri S. 3 


drawn from a to f,; or the fide ce, may cut the fideac, produced =e 




















beyond a; or the fide ac, may be ftill farther produced beyond a, fo’ Rees 
= that the fide c e may fall beyond the point, to which ac wasextended  ° , 
Bi Inthe preceding cafe, jt = fide d uh sant cut tthe line eit DES > ae ae 
yy anti Bf oF00 debe | a 
ee) vt a ~, | 1 miss mary? . Pies 
. . i fei: Si 25 ~~ i eae 
PROPO $ITION’ XXXVIL. Tueorese XXVIT. See 
Triangles which are upon the fame bafe, and. between the att gis 
fame parallels, are equal to each other. ea Ese Ben 
The beginning of this Commentary is wanting. ; ae Fe oe . 
ne or: _ Fe 
*  * for thofe being equal, the {paces are unequal ; and when thefe ‘3¢ (a an 
, =e eS 
are unequal, thofe are fhewn to be equal. And this is the cafe with el eee 
: Chorographers, when they reafon concerning the magnitudes of cities, == L Nac 
vy from their ambits. But formerly, certain perfons deceived their part- 1S sey ta 
eae) ners, in the diftribution of their poffeflions, deluding them by an ex- PE Se. rn 
: cefs of ambit, fo as to make them believe that they received a greater <a 
re) portion of Jand, when they received a greater ambit; and that they (sen, ST 
. were gainers, by changing fpaces into areas of lefs ambit. + Thus et ie a 4 
| two ifofceles triangles being propofed, one of which has each of its tae 
Bat by equal fides, containing five parts, but the baie fix: and the other ¥ ~ ae 
i has each of its equal fides five parts, but the bafe eight ; and let thefe _ ee 
hs parts be, for inftance, cubits, or digits, thefe triangles will very much eae e 3. 

I deceive the ignorant in their choice. For the ambit of the one is - te Ss" i, 
ei eighteen, and of the other fixteen meafures. But a geometrician is : iSare = 
H not ignorant that the {paces are equal, though the ambits are unequal; - = e - 

Bat fitiee: the area of each is twelve meafures.- For if you draw a per- eS ae 
: i De 
< <' Ge >The peitiiek Commentary is imperfet both in the Greek, and the tranflation of Barocius; | ae: es mt 
a who obferves that the conclufion is wanting in all the copies which he had an opportunity of eae * 
perufing. Thofe who are curious mney confult his fcholium, in which he has endeavoured to ‘a 
complete it. “ « 
4 See Comment 8, of the third book, with its note. oe. a 
.. Vou. Il. | Bb pendicular . ae 
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pendicular from the vertex, you will bifec& the bafes, and caufe the 
half of the one to be. three but of the other four meafures: but 
the perpendicular on the contrary, will be there equal to four, but 
here equalto three ; fince it is requifite that the fquare from the qui- 
nary, fhould be equal to the fquares from the perpendicular, and the half 
of the bafe. But if the bafe of the one is equal to three, the perpendicu- - 
lar muft be four ; and if the bafe of the other is equal to four, its per- 
pendicular muft be three. When, therefore, you have multiplied the 
half of the bafe with the perpendicular, you will have a {pace equal to 
the triangle: but this is the fame in each, whether you multiply the 
quaternary with the ternary, or the ternary with the quaternary. And 
we have made thefe obfervations for the purpofe of fhewing that the 
equality of {paces is not to be entirely received from the ambits. Nor 
fhould we wonder, that though triangles upon the fame bafe, may be 
infinitely increafed between the fame parallels, according to the re- 
maining fides, yet the equality of the {paces immutably remains. But 
thofe triangles are faid to be between the fame parallels, which have 
their bafes upon one of the parallel lines, and fix their vertices on the 
remainder ; and whofe vertices being connected, form one right line, 
parallel to the bafes on the fame right line, 


PROPOSITION XXXVIII.. Tueorem XXVII. 


Triangles which are upon equal bafes, and between the 
fame parallels, are equal to each other. 


The prefent theorem alfo is local, becaufe it correfponds in propor- 
tion with parallelograms, and fuppofes the fituation of triangles upon 
equal bafes. But Euclid feems, to me, to have delivered one demon- 
ftration by the firft propofition of the fixth book of thefe four theo- 
rems, two of which are exhibited in parallelograms, and two in tri- 
angles: and two of which are on the fame bafe, and the other two 
on equal bafes. But that Euclid has performed this is unknown to 
the vulgar. For after he had fhewn that triangles and parallelograms, 
which are under the fame altitude, have the fame proportion to each 

other 
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other as their bafes, nothing demonftrates all thefe four theorems 


more univerfally, from proportion, than this theorem : fince to pof- 
fefs the fame altitude, is nothing elfe than being conflituted between 
the fame parallels. For all figures between the fame parallels, are 
under the fame altitude, and the contrary : fince the altitude is the per- 
pendicular, which extends itfelf from one parallel to the reft.. In. that 
propofition, therefore, it is fhewn by proportion, that triangles and 
parallelograms, under the fame altitude, that is, fituated between the 
fame parallels, are to each other as their bafes, and fo when the bafes 
are equal, the {paces are equal; and when thofe are double, thefe will 
be double; and when the bafes have any other proportion, the {paces 
alfo will have to each other the fame proportion. But for the prefent, 
becaufe it is not proper that he fhould ufe proportion, who has not 


yet explained its nature, he is content with equality and identity 


alone : for the identity of bafes is colleted from equality. Hence, 
thefe four theorems ‘are comprehended in that one ; not only becaufe 
he fhews by one demonftration, whatever are contained in thefe four, 
but likewife, becaufe he adds what was wanting to their perfeétion, 
viz. identity of proportion, though the bafes are unequal.: But that 
this theorem, alfo, has many cafes, and that it is poffible that the bafes 
of the triangles may be aflumed, cither having the fame part as in 


parallelograms ; or poflefling no common part, but touching each 


other according to one point; or entirely feparate, fo that a line may 
intervene between them, is manifeft, even to fuch as are endued with 
flender capacities. And this too is evident, that according to all 
cafes, however the bafes or vertices may be fituated, the fame me- 
thod of proceeding muft be adopted as in parallelograms ; viz. paral- 
lels to the fides muft be drawn, and produced both ways, and the 
equality of the triangles exhibited. 


PROPOSITION XXXIX. Tuerorem XXXIx, ~ 


Equal triangles, which are upon the fame bafe, and at the 
fame parts, are between the fame parallels. 
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When it was propofed to exhibit equality to us, then it was requifite 
to make four theorems, receiving two in parallelograms, but the other 
two in triangles, fituated either upon the fame, or upon equal bafes. 
But now by convertion, we negléét. the theorems which are converfe — 
in parallelograms, and efteem fuch as are converfe in triangles wor- 
. thy of relation. And the reafon of-this is, becaufe the mode of de- 
| monftration in parallelograms, is the fame indifferently, by a deduc- 
F 





tion to an impoflibility, and the conftruction is fimilar. But we are 
content when we have exhibited the way in more fimple figures, I 
"mean triangles, to leave to the more curious the fame mode of reafon- 
ing in the reft: fince it is eafy, at the fame time, to perceive that 
there is the fame method in thefe. For when we aflume equa! paral- 
lelograms, upon the fame bafe, or upon equal bafes, we mutt fay 
| | that they are alfo between the fame parallels. For if they are not, 
b Pert either one of them falls within, when the parallels which are in the 
ether are produced ; or without. But which ever cafe is affumed, © 
ag when we receive it and its parallels, we may exhibit the fame confe- 
p ; quences as in triangles, I mean that the whole will be equal to its 
* part: but this isimpoffible. It is however manifeft, that the inftitu- 
tor of the Elements very properly adds the particle, and at the fame 
parts. For it is poflible that equal triangles, may -be aflumed upon 
the fame bafe, one, indeed, at thefe parts, but the other at different 
parts, and yet thefe will not be entirely between the fame parallels :’ 
for neither will they be contained under the fame altitude. And on 
| this account he added the particle. 
ee . But fince a parallel may be drawn in a two-fold refpec, idee’ 
ing to an abfurd hypothefis, i. e. either within or without, Euclid’ 
| draws it within: but we can exhibit the fame confequences, by draw- 
ing it without. For let the equa! triangles afc, ddc, be upon’ 
bafe, and at the fame parts, I fay that they are between the fame 
parallels, and that the right line connected at their vertices, is parallel 
tothe bafe. Let the right line 2 d be connefted. But if this is not 
| parallel, let the line, external to this, i.e. ae be parallel, and let dd 
| be produced to the point ¢, and connet ec, The triangle, therefore, 
. abe, 


' * 
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a bc, is equal tothe triangle e 6c, the whole to the part. But this is a 
impoflible ; and hence, the parallel line does not fall external to ad. Se ‘ P 
. But it is fhewn by the inftitutor of the Elements, that neither does it SS a a 
Be fall within; and hence ad, is parallelto 6c. Hence too, equal tri- eo a 
angles, which are at the fame parts, and upon the fame bafe are paral- Te 
lel to each other. And thus the remaining part of the dedu@tionto = Si 
- an impofhibility is demonftrated., But it is worthy of obfervation, pee : 75 
es that fince the converiion of theorems is triple (for either the whole bs I qh. 
is converted to the whole, as we have noticed, in the eighteenth and Ee re S : 
nineteenth theorems; or the whole to the part, as the fixth and fifth ; | ey 
(i or the part to the part, as the eighth and the fourth: for the whole wai’ sk 
an. is not a datum, in the one, and an object of inveftigation in the other : 2 wee aie a 
aig nor is the objedt of invefiigation, a datum, but a part) thefe triangular ; Re: : 
r theorems appear to be of this kind. For, that thetriangles areequal, = x nc. “é : 
b, | is an object of inveftigation in the preceding ; but this isnot a datum. ) yey 
it ~ alone in thefe, becaufe it aflumes, befides this, a part of that which’ beg ers 
| was hypothefis in thofe. For to ftand upon the fame, or upon equal Aare eee Se 4 
bafes, is adatum in thefe, as well as in thofe, except thatin thefe hy- a . 
ee: pothefes he adds fomethiug which was neither an objet of inveftiga- ash Ro 
- ** tion, nor a.datum in thefe; fince the see ts at the fame parts,isover eG a 
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PROPOSITION XL. -TuEorem XXX. 


Epa triangles which are upon equal bafes, and at a. 
fame parts, are between the fame parallels. ak : 
5 Se There is the fame mode of someett ion too in the prefent theorem, 
Bites «: and a fimilar demonftration; and that part of the deduction to an im= hae 
~ Ree ~ poflibility, which is omitted by the inftitutor of the Elements, is de- — | 
; -monftrated after the fame manner, and there is no occafion for repe- 
ei - tition. But fince thefe three conditions are in the aforefaid propo- aii 
fitions, /ituation upon equal, or on the fame bafess pofition between the 
fame parallels ; and equality of triangles and parallelograms, itis mani- — i 
eae feft that we may varioufly convert, by always connecting two, and 
: leaving one. For we either fuppofed the bafes the fame, or equal, and — ie 
ere and parallelograms between the fame parallels, and thus we __ Me : 
form four theorems; or we confider the triangles and parallelo- ree! 
ie grams equal, and the bafes the fame, or equal, and thus we pro- a 
= . duce another four, two.of which the elementary inftitutor omits, ty ats | 
viz. thofe which refpe& paralle'ograms, but the other two relative to ie TE: 
triangles, he exhibits; or laftly, when we have affumed them equal, — si 
and between the fexnitparalains we prove the remainder, that they are in 7 
| either upon the fame, or upon equal bafes, and produce another four, 
Bee | which the inftitutor of the Elements entirely neglects. For there is. 
the fame demonftration in thefe, except that two of thefe four are a5 
not effentially true. Thus, equal parallelograms or triangles, between 
the fame parallels, are not neceflarily upon the fame bafe: but all a 
this is true in thefe hypothefes, that they are upon the fame or equal — r. 
bafes; but the other does not entirely follow the aflumed beri * 
Hence, as all thefe theorems are ten, the geometrician {peaks of fix, © 
and negleéts four, left he fhould labour in vain, by repetition, fince the — jst 
| demonftration is the fame. For it may be fhewn in triangles, that if : i 
- they are equal, and between the fame parallels, they will either be 
t | upon the fame, or upon equal bafes. For let it be denied, and if pot 
a fible, let the triangles 24 c, de f, have thefe conditions, upon unequal — 
bafesdc, ef. Let too, dc, be the greater, and cut off 4 4, equal to 
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ef, and conne& a 4. Becaufe, therefore, the triangles 254, def 


Tr £5°@ geist 


are upon equal bafes, 4 4, ef, and between the fame parallels, they — 


are equal. But the triangles alfo, adc,def, are fuppofed equal. 
Hence, the triangles a5 c, a 6 4, are equal, which is impoffible. The 
bafes, therefore, of the triangles abc, def, are not unequal. And 


the mode of demonftration will be the fame in parallelograms, Since, 
therefore, the oftenfive method is the fame, and the impoflibility the 
fame, viz. that the whole is equal to its part, it is not improperly 
omitted by the elementary inftitutor. And thus we have fhewn, that | 
there are neceflarily ten theorems, and have enumerated what are 
omitted, and fhewn the reafon of their omiflion. But let us now 
pafs to the following propofitions. | 


PROPOSITION XLI. Tueorem XXXI. 


If a parallelogram has the fame bafe with a triangle, and 
is between the fame parallels, the parallelogram fhall 
be double the triangle. 


The prefent theorem alfo is local, but it mingles the conftruGtions 
of triangles and parallelograms, fituated under the fame altitude. 
As,therefore, we have feparately {urveyed parallelograms and triangles, © 
fo when we aflume each of them in conjunétion, and with the fame 
condition, we contemplate their proportion to each other. In the 
former, therefore, an equality of proportion is apparent, fince all upon 


the fame bafes, and between the fame parallels, have a mutual equality, —. 
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whether they are triangles, or parallelograms. But in thefe latter, - 


the firft of unequal proportions, I mean the duple, is exhibited ;. for aa - 


he demonftrates that a parallelogram is double of a triangle, on the 
fame bafe, and poflefing the fame altitude. But the elementary infti- 
tutor fhews the thing propofed, by fuppofing the vertex of the tri- 
angle external to the parallelogram. We can, however, demonttrate 
the confequence, by afluming the line which is parallel to their com- 
mon bafe, in the other fide of the parallelogram: for thefe are two 
cafes of the theorem. Since in confequence of the two ‘having the 
fame bafe, it is neceflary that the vertex of the triangle fhould either 
be within, or without the parallelogram. Let there be, therefore, a 
parallelogram a 4 ed, and a triangle ecd, and let a point ¢ be placed 
between the points a2 and 4, and conncé& the right linea d.. Beecaufe, 
therefore, the parallelogram is double of the triangle ecd, but the | 


a é “ay bj 


d 
e 

triangle a dc, is equal to the triangle e dc, hence, the parallelogram 
is double of the ‘triangle ecd. And hence it is evident that a pa- 
rallelogram is double of a triangle on the fame bafe. But if the bafes 
are equal, we can fhew the fame by drawing the diameters of the pa- 
rallelograms : for if the triangles are equal, the parallelogram which is 
double of the one, will alfo be double of the other. But triangles 
are equal, on account of the equality of bafes, and the identity of alti- 
tude. - The geometrician, therefore, very properly omits this, for 
the demonftration is the fame: fince they will either have the fame 
part, or they will be conjoined in one point only, or they will be 
feparate from each other. But in whatever manner they may receive 
this variety, there is one demonftration according to all the cafes. 


We- 
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‘We can likewife demonftrate the converfe propofitions to this theo- 
rem, after the fame manner. One of whichis: Ifa parallelogram is 
double of a triangle, and they have the fame or equal bafes, and are at the 
fame parts, they hall be between the fame parallels. For.if they are not 
the whole fhall be equal to the part, and the fame proportion fhall 
prevail: fince it is neceflary that the vertex of the triangle fhould 


either fall within,.or external to the parallels. But in either cafe, 


the fame impoflibility will be the refult, by drawing a parallel to the 
bafe, through the vertex of the triangle. But the fecond converfe 


theorem is: If a parallelogram is double of a triangle, and both are bea 


tween the fame parallels, they will either be fi‘uated upon one bafe, or 
upon equal bafes. For if they are upon unequal bafes, fince we have 
affumed the figures to be eqyal, we may fhew that the whole will be 
equal to its part. Hence, all thefe theorems end in this common 
impoflible : and on this account, the inftitutor of the Elements leaves 


us to inveftigate the variety they contain, as he himfelf, has contraGt- 


ed his {peculation to fuch as are more fimple, and of a more primary 
nature. However,as we have recognized thefe obfervations, let us 
fee for the fake of exercife, by not afluming a parallelogram, buta 
trapezium, two of whofe fides only are parallel (becaufe it has the 
fame bafe with the triangle, while it is fituated between the fame 
parallels), let us, I fay, confider what proportion it poffefles to the 
triangle. ‘That it has not, therefore, a duple proportion is evident : 
for if it had a duple ratio, it would be a parallelogram, fince it is a 


- quadrilateral figure. But I fay'that it is either greater than double or 


lefs t for fince the two fides are para'lel, one is greater, but the other 
lefs ; becaufe if equal, the fides conjoining them will be parallel. If, 
therefore, the triangle has its greater fide for the bafe, the quadrila- 


teral figure will be lefs than double of the triangle: but if the leffer. 


fide, it will be more than double. For let 2 4c da, be a quadrilateral 
figure, and let the fide 24, be lefs than the fide c ¢, and produce the 
fide ab, in infinitum, and let the triangle ec d have the fame bafe 


with the quadrilateral ficare, thatisc d; and laftly, through d, draw | 
Vou. | Ce =: 
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ee d f, parallelto ac. Hence, the parallelogram ac df, is double of the acai 


triangle ec d; and fo the quadrilateral figure a 4c d, is Pat “tha vee 
double of the trinsic: SL Te ie: 

’ Again, let the triangle have the bafe 2 4, and draw 4 f, p arallel YS S 
ac. The parallelogram, therefore, a 6 fc, is double of the triang m0 


.y “~ 7a; inet wie 









? e Sf , d jaa 
ive And heiice, the quadrilateral figure, 2 4c d, is more dhl double of elie : § : 
oat triangle. This being fhewn; we affirm, that when there i isa quadrilateral ~s 


Be _ figure, whofe two oppofite fides only, are parallel, if one of the parallel 
Fey > 3 fides is bifected, and right lines are drawn from it to the other fide, the 
quadrilateral figure, is either more or lefs than double of the triangle 
_ refulting from fuch a conftru€tion. But if one of the fides by which — 
' the parallel lines are conjoined, is bifeted, and certain right lines are 
drawn from it to the remaining fide, the quadrilateral figure, willbe == 
% perfetly double of the triangle which is produced. Andthis may 
. / be fhewn as follows. Let there be a quadrilateral figureaded,amd 
. let the fide a d, be parallel to the fide 4 c, and bife& dc, inthe point 
e, and conneét the right lines a ¢, ed, and produce 4g, till it coincides 
with @ d, infome point, asf Becaufe, therefore, the angles at the 
point ¢, are equal, for they are vertical; likewife, becaufe the angle 
fd é, is equal to the angle 4 ce, the fide alfo fe, will be equal to the 
: fide ¢ 5, and the triangle de f, will be equal to the triangle bce | 
Let the common triangle 4d ¢, be added. The whole triangle, there- 
fore, 
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| SF | af) | 
fore, a ef, is equal to the two triangles ade, dce. But the tri- 
angle a ef, is equal to the triangle ae 4: for they are upon equal 
bafes, 4c, ef, and between the fame parallels, if a line parallel to 
b f, is drawn*. Hence, the triangle ae 4, is equal to the triangles 
ade, bce, and the quadrilateral figure adc d, is double of the trian- 
gle ae 4, which was to be fhewn. After the fame manner, we may 
fhew, that if the fide a 4, is bife€ted, and certain right lines are drawn 


from it, to the fide e d, the quadrilateral figure will be double of the 


triangle formed by fuch aconftru@ion. If, therefore, one of the fides 
by which the parallel lines are conjoined is bifected, and from it cer- 
tain right lines are drawn to the remaining fide, the quadrilateral 
figure fhall be double of the triang’e. And thefe things are demon- 
{trated for the fake of geometrical exercife. Let us now proceed to 
the fubfequent propofitions. ) 


PROPOSITION ALI. PRopLeM XI. 


To conftruct a parallelogram equal to a given triangle, i in 


a given rectilineal angle+. 
ee 


PRO- 


'. © Barocius is of opinion, that this Commentary was originally mutilated ; and that the part 


which follows the word drawa, was added by fome fkilful geometrician, as neceflary to the Bet 
feétion of the demonftration. See his Scholium to this Commentary, 


4 The Commentary of Proclus, on'this propofition is wanting inthe Greek, and, as we 
are informed by Barecius in all the MS, copi:s which he had an opportunity of confulting. 
; C.o3 Barocius 
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PROPOSITION XLII. Turorem XXXIL. 


The complements of parallelograms, fituated about the 
diameter of every parallelogram, are equal'to each other. 


The beginning of this commentary is wanting. 


* * % *, 


that parallelograms are not mutually conjoined according to one 


point, and that the complements are not quadrilateral ; it is requifite 
that placing this alfo as a cafe, we fhould regard the fame accident. 


For let there be a parallelogram a 4, having the parallelograms ck, 
d 1, about the fame diameter; and let.a certain right line’£./,. which. is. 


@ Beh) ec 


, 


” 


‘apart of the diameter intervene between: them. Again, therefore, 
you may fay the fame, viz. that the triangle ac d, is equal to the tri- 


angle 4 ¢ d; and the triangle ec £, tothe triangle £¢ f; and likewife 
the triangle d g /, to the triangle d4/. The remaining figure, there- 
fore, a g/ he, of five fides, is equal to the remaining five-fided figure 


bfkib. But thefe were the complements. Again, if the parallelo- 


grams are neither conjoined according to a point, nor diftant from 


Barocius has endeavoured to fupply this deficiency, after the manner of Proclus ; but he ap- 
pears to have fallen into prolixity, by a too minute divifion of the problem. . 
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each other, but-mutually cut each other, on this hypothefis alfo, the 


demonftration willbe the fame. For let there be a parallelogram @ 4, 
and a diameter c d, and let parallelograms be conftruéted about it, 


5 aan ioe: 


4 ee h 6 


one of which is ec f/, but the-other, by which this-alfo is interfeQted; 
dgkbh, 1 fay that the complements fg,.e 4, are- equal: For fince- 


the whole triangle dg &, is equal to the whole triangle d 4 &,. but a 


part of it alfo, the triangle 4/m, is equal to the triangle & mz; (fince: 
/ isa parallelogram) ; hence the remaining trapezium d/2 4, is equal’ 


to the remaining trapezium d/mg. But the triangle adc,. is equal 


to the triangle 4¢d, and the triangle fc /, in the parallelogram e J, to 


the triangle ec/, and the trapezium dg m /, to the trapezium d4n/. 


The remaining quadrilateral figure, therefore g f; is not unequal to. 


the remaining quadrilateral figure ¢%. And hence, the theorem is ex- 
hibited according to all its-cafes, But there are three only, and nei- 


ther more nor lefs. For the parallelograms confifting about the fame 


diameter, either cut each other or touch each other, according to a: 


point, or are diftant from each other by a certain part of the diameter. 


But the inftitutor of the Elements affumes the appellation of comple- 
ments, from the thing itfelf, fo far as thefe alfo, befides two paralleélo- 


grams, fill up the whole: and on this account, it was not of itfelf 
thought worthy of being remembered in the definitions. For, indeed, 


variety is requifite to its declaration, fuch as the knowledge of a pa- 
8. rallelogram, 
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ga: rallelogram, and what thofe parallelograms are, which are about ine 
| on diameter of the whole parallelogram ; fince, when thefe are exp 

Seerriets this likewife becomes known. But thofe parallelograms are about 
Sarria ir the fame diameter, which have a part of the whole diameter for their _ 
own: and thofe which have not this condition, are by no means abet i 
the fame diameter. For when the diameter of the whole parallelo- | 
gram is cut by the fides of an internal parallelogram, then this paral- 
lelogram is not about the fame diameter with the whole parallelo- 
















nis gram. As for example, in the parallelogram a 4, let the diameter 
ie -—— ¢d, cut the fide e¢ 4, of the parallelogram ce. The parallelogram, 








b 


therefore, ¢ c, is not about the fame diameter with the parallelogram: A oes 
ed. | 


PROPOSITION XLIV. ProsiEm XI 


q ; To a given right line, to apply a parallelogram equal toa « 
given triangle, in an angle whichis equal to a given 
right lined angle. 





According to the Familiars of Eudemus, the inventions refpedting 
the application, exce/s, and defect of {paces, is ancient, and belongs 
to the Pythag-ric mufe. But junior mathematicians receiving names 
from thefe, transferred them tothe lines which are called conic, be- 
caufe one of thefe they denominate a parabola, but the other an hy- 


perbola, 
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‘perbola, and the third an ellipfis * ; - fince, indeed thefe ancient and 


_ divine men, in the plane Soletiption: of {paces on a terminated right 


line, regarded the things indicated by thefe appellations. For when 
a right line being propofed, you adapt a given fpace to the whole 
right line, then that fpace is faid to be applied ; but when you make 


_ the longitude of the {pace greater than that of the right line, then the’ 


{pace is faid to exceed; but when lefs, fo that fome part of the right 
line is external to the defcribed fpace, then the fpace is faid to be de- 
Jjutent. And after this manner, Euclid, in the fixth book, mentions. 
both excefs and defe&. But in the prefent problem he requires ap- 
plication, wifhing to apply toa given right line a parallelogram equal 
to a given triangle; that we may not only have the conftru@tion of a 
parallelogram equal to a given triangle, but alfo.an application to a 
determinate right line. As forexample, a triangle being given, hav- 
ing an area of twelve feet, but a right line being propofed, whofe 
length is four feet, we may apply to the right line a parallelogram 
equal to the triangle, if when we affume the whole length of four 


feet, we find how many feet the breadth ought to contain, that the 


parallelogram may become equal to the triangle. When, therefore, 
we have difcovered that the breadth is three feet, and have multiplied 
the length with the breadth, the propofed angle being right, we fhall 
obtain the defired fpace. And fuch isthe verb ¢o apply, formerly de- 
livered by the Pythagoreans. But there are three things given in 
the prefent problem ; one, the right line to which it is to be fo applied, 


that it may become the whole fide of that fpace ; but the other is the 
_ triangle to which that which is applied ought to be equal; and the 
third is the angle to which it is requifite that the angle of. the fpace 


fhould be equal. And here it is again perfpicuous, that when the 


angle is right, the fpace which is applied, is either a quadrangle, or. 
an oblong ; but when it is either acute or obtufe, the {pace is either 


a rhombus, or rhomboides. Befides, this too is manifeft, that the right 
line ought to be finite ; fince this cannot be accomplifhed onan infinite 


* See Sunf, SeQ. Con Lib. I. Prop. 13. and Lib. II. Prop. 23, and Lib. III. Prop. 48. 
line. 
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line. At the fame time, therefore, as he fays, to apply to a given right line, — 
he indicates that the right line muft be neceflarily finite. But he ufesin. 
the conftruction of the prefent problem, the conftruction of a paralle+ 
logram equal to a given triangle; fince, as we have obferved, appli- 
cation is not the fame with conftruction. For the latter, indeed, cons 
ftruéts both the whole fpace, and all the fides; but the former, when 
it.has one fide given, conftitutes on this the f{pace, becaufe it is nei-. 
ther deficient, nor exceeds according to.this extention, but ufes this one 
fide which. comprehends the area. But you may perhaps fay, why 
does he ufe .theorems, when he fhews triangles .equal to triangles; 
ee _ but problems, when he fhews triangles equal to parallelograms? We 
=. reply, it is becaufe equality fpontaneoully arifes in things of the fame 
"a . {pecies,; ‘but :requires origin, and fabrication, in things of a diffi- 
) aoa milar fpecies, on account of the mutation fubfifting according to f{pe= 
a ‘ ciés, fince.it.is by itfelf difficult of invention. 





ae PROPOSITION XLV. Prostem XIII. 


To conftru& a parallelogram equal to a given right-lined — 
‘figure, in a given rectilineal angle. 


‘Therprefent i is more univerfal than the two problems, in which he 
‘invented as well the conftrudtion, as the application of parallelograms 
-equal to a given triangle. For whether a triangle, or a quadrangle, 
c 5 or any other quadrilateral figure is given, we may conftruat a paralle- 
logram equal to it, by the prefent theorem; fince every right-lined 
figure, as we have previoufly obferved *, may be effentially refolved 
into triangles, and we have delivered a method of difeovering the 
multitude of triangles. When, therefore, we have refolved a given 
rectangle into triangles, and have conftruted a parallelogram equal 
to one. of them, and have applied to a given right line, parallelograms 
equal to the reft; then, by afluming that to which we have made 





b | * In the fixth Commentary of this book, 
the 
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the firft application, we .fhall have a parallelogram conn from 
thefe parallelograms, equal to the right-lined figure compofed from 
thofe triangles, and the thing defired, will be accomplifhed. Hence, 
though fuch a reGtangle fhould be a figure of ten fides, yet, by refolv- 
ing it into eight triangles, and conftruGing a parallelogram equal to 
one of them,’ and feven times applying parallelograms equal to the 
reft, we fhall obtain the obje& of inveftigation. But, as it appears to 
me, the ancients being incited by this problem, fought how to defcribe 
a quadrangle equal to acircle. For if a parallelogram can be found 


equal to any right-lined figure, it deferves to be enquired whether 


right-lined figures alfo, can be fhewn equal to fuch as are curve-lined. 
And Archimedes fhews that every circle is equal to a right-angled 

triangle, one of whofe radii is equal to one of the,fides which are 
about the right angle of the triangle ; but whofe ambit i is equal to the 
bafe. However, of this elfewhere: let us now proceed to the confe- 
quent propofitions. 


PROPOSITION XLVI. Prosusm XIV. 
To defcribe a quadrangle from a given right line. — 


Euclid requires this problem, moft particularly, in the conftruction 
of the following theorem. But he appears to have been defirous to 
deliver the origin of the two beft reGtilineal figures, viz. the equilateral 
triangle, and the quadrangle ; becaufe thefe right. lined figures ; are re- 
quired in the conttitution of the mundane figures, and ‘particularly ¢ of 
thofe four, to which origin and diffolution belong. ~ For the ‘icofa- 
edron, and the oétaedron, and the pyramid, are compofed from equi- 
lateral triangles ; ; but the cube from quadrangles. And n ‘this ac- 
count, as it appears to me, he has principally conftruéted ‘the former, 
but de/eribed the latter. For he has difcovered appellations, adapted 

Vou. II. : See Dd | Xe) 
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Fi ‘thefe ee ‘ fince the ‘equilateral triangle, fo far 3 as its ‘compo. 


tion is vari us, requires conftruttion ; but the quadrangle, | fo far as it it 


originates from one fide, requires defeription. For we cannot pro- 


duce a triangle in the fame manner as A quadrangle, by multiplying. WE 
the number of a given right line intoitfelf; but when we have con- 


joined right lines produced by other means, with the extremities of 


‘the given right line, we conftruct from thefe one equilateral triangle + 7 
and the defcription of circles, profits in difcovering that point from. 


? 


which it is requifite to connec right lines, to the extremes of the pro~ 
pofed rizht line. But thefe obfervations are indeed’ perfpicuous. — tel! 


aT 


Tt may, however, be fhewn, that the right lines, from which qua- 


drangles are deferibed, being equal, the quadrangles alfo fall 
equal. For let the right lines a 4, cd, be equal, and from a B, a 
fcribe the quadrangle a dc g, but from cd, the quadrangle c d bf, 


& “a eR 





a : 6 ¢ 


rare 


and connect the right lines g 4, Ad. Hecints, therefore, the right 
lines a 6, ¢ d, are equal, ag, 4, are alfo equal; and they compre-.- 
hend equal angles, and the bafe g 4, is equal to the bafe 4d, and 


the triangle ag, to the triangle ¢ d4; and the doubles of thefe are- 
equal. Hence the quadrangle ac, isnot unequal to the quadrangle. Ne 


ef. Buttheconverfe of this alfo is true, For if the quadrangles 
are equal, the right lines, alfo, from which they are defcribed, will! 
9 | be: 
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be equal. Thus let the quadrangles af,¢ g, be equal, and let ther 


be fo placed, that the fide 2 4, may be in a right line with the fide d:c. 


pent Hesiigraly? the ere are f Hants the night line alfo i, b, will bein a 


§ ; - an - Nore de ‘} 





direct age ‘with the rien line bg. “Del the right Eas te C, a £ 
af, cx, be conneéted: Becaufe, therefore, the quadrangle af, is 
equal to the quadrangle c g; the triangle, alfo, 2/6, is equal to the 
triangle ch g. Let the common triangle dc /, be added. The 
whole triangle, therefore, a c f, is equal to ‘the whole triangle Chg. 
_ Hence, 2 g is parallel to fc. Again, becaufe, as well a /g, as the 
angle cg 4, is the half of a right angle, af, is parallel. toc g. The 
tight.line, therefore, 2 fri is equal to the right line c.g, fince they are 
the oppofite fides of a parallelogram. Becaufe, therefore, there are 
two triangles, @4f, 6cg, which have the alternate angles equal, 
fince a f, ¢ g, are parallel ; likewife one fide af, equal to the fide 
cg, the fide, alfo, a 4, fhall be equal to the fide 5c, and the fide 
bf, to the fide bg. And thus it is fhewn, that the quadrangles 
uf, ¢g, being equal, the fides, alfo, from yhied they are defcribed 
are equal, 
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@re hf tsb puts {isitos ode >: Stipes tesla 
PR ares ITION XLVI. ‘Sr edteaile XXXHL 
: 120 iw .3- tts S Hiatis - Pe *s) 


In right angled triangles, the iieadvatiake, which i is s defcribed 


from the fide fubtending the right angle, is equal to 


the quadrangles which are deferibed from the fides conte" 
prehending | pe right angle. ‘. ti <5 


If we attend to fae hiftorians of cig sp find them pe i 


ring the prefent theorem to Pythagoras, and aflerting that he facrificed 


an ox for itsinyention. For my own part, I admire thofe who firft 
inveltigated the truth of this theorem: but I poflefs a greater admi- 
ration for the elementary inftitutor, not only becaufe he eftablihes its 
truth by evident demonttration, but likewile, decaufe he perfuades 


us by fcientific reafons, which cannot be confuted of a theorem more — 


univerfal than this in his fixth book *. For in that he fhews univer- 
fally, that in right-angled triangles, the figure defcribed from the fide 
fubtending the right angle, is equal to, ‘the figures deferibed from the fides 
comprebenaing the right angles when they are jimilar to the former figure, 


and are fittilarly defcribed. For every quadrangle is fimilar to every — 


juadrangie: ; but all right-lined figures fimilar to each other, are not 


quadrangles : fince in triangles, and other multangles, fimilitude is 


inherent.” Hence, the reafon which demonftrates that the figure de- 
fcribed from the fide fubtending the right angle, whether it is qua- 
drangular, or of fome other form, is equal to the figures fubfifting 
about the right angle, fimilar to the former, and fimilarly defcribed ; 
exhibits fomething more univerfal, and which poflefles a greater power 
of producing fcience, than the reafon exhibits, affirming a qua- 
drangle alone, equal to quadrangles. For in the former cafe, it be- 
comes manifeft by an univerfal oftenfion, that the rectitude of the 
angle affords to the figure defcribed from its fubtending fide, equality, 
to all the figures, fubfifting about its comprehending fides, fimilar to 
the former, and fimilarly defcribed: juft as obtufenefs is the caufe of 


* In the 3: f prop ofition, 
excels ; 
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excefs; but acutenefs of diminution. But how this theorem is» 


evinced, will be pocipianee sare we comment on it in the fixzth 
book. 


But let us now aihilied the ithe of iis prefent. Pte by pili ada 


ing this, that wxzverfa/ ought not to be fhewn here, by him who has 
taught nothing concerning the fimilitude of right lined figures, and 
the doctrine of proportion : for many things which are here exhibited 
more particularly, are in that theorem fhewn more univerfally by the 
fame method. The inftitutor of the Elements, therefore, fhews the 


thing propofed in the prefent, from the common contemplation of. 


parallelograms. But fince right-angled triangles are two-fold, i.e. 
either ifofceles, or fcalene ; in ifofceles. triangles, we fhall never find 
numbers correfponding with the fides :. for there is no quadrangular 
number, exactly double of . another quadrangular number ; fince the 
{quare from the feptenary is double of the fquare from the quinary, 
by a deficience of unity. But in fcalene triangles it is poflible, that 
numbers may be aflumed, fo as evidently to evince, that the fquare 
from the fide fubtending the right angle, is equal to the fquares from 
the fides fubfifting aboutthe right angle. And of this kind is the 
triangle in the republic, whofe right angle is contained by the ter= 
nary, and quaternary, but is fubtended by the quinary. The qua- 
drangle, therefore, from the quinary, is equal to the quadrangles 
from the other: numbers: for this is twenty-five; but the quadrangle 
from the ternary is nine, and from the quaternary fixteen. Aas 
thus what we have aflerted is perfpicuous in numbers. 

But there are delivered certain methods of inventing sarates of 
this kind, one of which they refer to Plato, but the other to Pytha- 
goras, as Originating from odd numbers. For Pythagoras places a 
given odd number, as the leaft of the fides about the right angle, and 
when he has received the quadrangle produced from this number, 
and diminifhed it by unity, he places the half of the remainder, as 
the greateft of the fides about the right angle ; and when he has 
added unity to this, he produces the remaining fide which fubtends 
the right angle. Thus for example, when he has aflumed the ter- 


nary, 
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nary, and has. produced from. it a quadrangular number, and. from 3 
this number nine, has taken unity, he affumes the half of eight, that 
is four, and to this again he adds unity, and makes five; and thus 
‘difcovers a right-angled triangle, having one of its fides of three, but. 
the other of four, and the other of five units. But the Platonic me- 
thod originates from even numbers. For when he has affumed a 
given even number, he places it as one of the fides about the right - 
angle, and when he has divided this into half, and has produced a 

- quadrangular number from the half, when he has added unity to this — 
yuadrangle, he forms the fubtending fide, but when he has taken ~ 
unity from the quadrangle, he forms the remaining fide about the 
tight angle. Thus’ for example, when he has aflumed the number 
four, and has multiplied the half of this into itfelf, and. produced 
four, when he takes away unity he forms the number three, but 
when he adds unity, he produces the number five; and thus he has . 
the fame triangle effected, as by the Pythagoric method. Fer the 
{quare from the number five, is equal to the fquares from the num- 
bers three, and four. And thus much for the digreflion of the pre- — 
fent narration, But as the demonftration of the elementary inftitu- 
tor is perfpicuous, I do not think, that any thing fhould be added, 
becaufe it would be fuperfluous ; but we fhould be content with what 
is written. For thofe who have added any thing more, as the fa- 
imiliars of Hero and Pappus, have been obliged to affume in an affair 
of no difficulty, fome of the propofitions of the fixth book; and the 
caufe which regards this affair. We fha!l therefore pafs on to the 
following theorem. as 





PROPOSITION LXVIII. Tueorem XXXIV. 


[ 


If the quadrangle defcribed from one fide of a triangle, is 
equal to the quadrangles defcribed from the other two 
fides of the triangle: then the angle comprehended by 

c the remaining two fides of the triangle, is right. | 
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" drangle from the fide @c, was alfo equal to the fame.. 
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This theorem is the converte. of the. preceding, and the whole i is 
converted to the whole. For if the triangle is reGtangular, the qua- 
drangle which is defcribed, from the fide fubtending the right angle, 
is equal to the quadrangles defcribed from the other fides : and if the 


f{quare from this, - is equal to the fquares from the other fides, the 
triangle is retangular,| becaufe it has the angle right, which is coms 
prehended by the remaining fides. And the demonftration of the 
Elementary inftitutor is indeed confpicuous. 


5 





angle a 4c, having. the quadrangle, which is defcribed from the fide: 


a c, equal to the quadrangles from the fides 2 4, 4c, fince in the tri- 


angle, a right line from the point 4, is raifed at right angles to the fide 


6 <, if it fhould be. faid, that the right line muft be. raifed at right an- 


gles, to other parts, and notat thofe to which the elementary inftitu-- 


tor raifes it, we affert that this is an impoffibility. For it can neither - 
fall within, nor without the triangle; and can be no other than a d.. 
For if poffible, let it fall as de. Becaufe, therefore, the angle e 4 c, 


is right, the angle cf 4, is doubtlefs acute ; and hence, the remaining - 


angle af 4, will be obtufe. The fide, i a Sy a 6,is greater than. 
the fide df. Leta line 4e,,be placed. equal to.a 4, and connet ec 


Recaufe, therefore, the angle e 4c, is right, the quadrangle defcribed 


from the fide e c, is equal to the quadrangles. from.the fides e4, dc.. 


But ¢ dis: equal toda@. The quadrangle, therefore, from the fide- 


ec, is equal to the quadrangles from the fides a 5,4 c.. But-the qua- 


quadrangle from the fide.e c, is equal to that which is defcribed from: 
the: 


But when there is a trie. 


Hence, the - 
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“the fide 2c; and foe cis equal to ac. Two right lines, therefore, 5 Ree 


¢c, are equal to the two ba, ac, each to each, and are conftrué 1éted a: i 
upon the right line 4 c, which is impoflible. And hence, the li 3 

4 saifed at right angles, does not fall within the right linead. 

es But neither can it fall without, towards other parts of the see tS reas 
: dine ad. For if poffible, let it fall as 4g, and let bg be equal to ab, Bs pe 
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and conne&t cg. Becaufe, therefore, ‘the angle g 4c, is right, the 
=: quadrangle defcribed from the fide gc, is equal to the quadrangles . 

i from the fides 4 g, 6c. But the quadrangle alfo, from the fideac, 7 
was equal to the , quadrangles from the fides 2 4, 6c, but ad is equal 

togd; and fo g cis equal toac. But the right line g b, alfo, is 

equal to the right line 4 2, upon one right line 4c, which is impof- 

fible. Hence, the right line which is raifed from the point 4, at right 

angles to 4 c, neither falls within, nor without the fide a 4 ; and there- 

fore falls upon it. And fo the objection is diffolved. But the infti- 

tutor of the Elements, thus far completes his firft book, in which he 

has delivered many fpecies of converfions; (for he often converts 

the whole of theorems to the whole, and wholes to parts, and 

“parts to parts) and has invented a great variety of problems ; (for he 
has delivered the fections, pofitions, conftructions, and applications of 

lines and angles. He likewife touches upon that mathematical place 

which is called admirable ; and fufficiently brings local theorems into 

our temembrance. Befides, he unfolds the elementary inftitution of 

univerfal and particular theorems, and indicates the difference of in- 

determinate, and determinate problems ; all which, attending him in 

his progrefs, we have orderly explained. lLaflly, he refers the whole 
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a : “poo to one purpofe, I mean the elementary inftitution, of the eter oo 2 PS 
* ‘ templation refpecting the more fimple re@tilineal figures ; and. finally, eer 

_ he inveftigates their conftru@tions, and confiders their effential prow - * 4 
2 -perties. But we, indeed, fhall give thanks to the gods, fhould fC.) Sy 
; be able to comment on the other books, in a fimilar manner. Inthe — an 
a mean time, if other cares fhould prevent the execution of our defign, Savi t= 
it is my opinion, that fuch as are ftudious of thefe contemplations, 9 

ought to expound the other books, after the fame mode; by invefti- : on 

gating that which is every where difficult, and pertinent to the fub- Pec! 
ject, and capable of an eafy divifion. For, indeed, the commen- en 

taries which are circulated at the prefent period, are replete with — AT ge 

‘great and various confufion, becaufe, at the fame time, they neither 

infer any affignation of caufe, nor dialectic judgment, nor philofo - - ae 

phic contemplation. | . oe ore e: Ae 
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the fide ac; and fo e cis equal toac. Two right lines, therefore, 5 ¢ ae 
€C, are equal to the two 6a, ac, each to each, and are conftr te i 
upon the right line 4 c, which is impoffible. And hence, the line 

yaifed at right angles, does not fall within the right linea d. 


But neither can it fall without, towards other parts of the right 


ane ab. For if poffible, let it fall as dg, and let bg be equal 4% 3 


6 


c 


and conne&t cg. Becaufe, therefore, the angle g dc, is right, the 
quadrangle defcribed from the fide gc, is equal to the quadrangles 
from the fides 6g, 4c. But the quadrangle alfo, from the fide ac, - 


was equal to the quadrangles from the fides a 4, 4c, but ad is equal 
togd; and fogeis equal toac. But the right line g b, alfo, is 
equal to the right line 4 2, upon one right line 4c, which is impof- 
fible. Hence, the right line which is raifed from the point 4, at right 
angles to 4 c, neither falls within, nor without the fide a 4 ; and there- 
fore falls upon it. And fo the objection is diffolved. But the infti- 
tutor of the Elements, thus far completes his firft book, in which he 
has delivered many fpecies of converfions; (for he often converts 
the whole of theorems to the whole, and wholes to parts, and 
“parts to parts) and has invented a great variety of problems ; (for he 
has delivered the fections, pofitions, conftru€tions, and applications of 
lines and angles. He likewife touches upon that mathematical place 
which is called admirable ; and fufficiently brings local theorems into 
our temembrance. Befides, he unfolds the elementary inftitution of 
univerfal and particular theorems, and indicates the difference of in- 
determinate, and determinate problems ; all which, attending him in 
his Ba ia we have orderly expiained. Laflly, he refers the whole 
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tek to one ‘purpofe, I mean the elementary inftitution, of the con- 


|  templation refpecting the more fimple reétilineal figures ; and finally, : 


he inveftigates their conftruCtions, and confiders their effential pro- 


-perties. But we, indeed, fhall give thanks to the gods, fhould we 


be able to comment on the other books, ina fimilar manner, In the 
mean time, if other cares fhould prevent the execution of our defign, 
it is my opinion, that fuch as are ftudious of thefe contemplations, 


ought to expound the other books, after the fame mode; by invefti- 


gating that which is every where difficult, and pertinent to the fub- 
ject, and capable of an eafy divifion. For, indeed, the commen- 
taries which are circulated at the prefent period, are replete with 


‘great and various confufion, becaufe, at the fame time, they neither | 


infer any aflignation of caufe, nor dialectic judgment, nor philofo- 
phic contemplation. 
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RESTORATION or tae PLATONIC THEOLOGY. 


By the latter PLatonists. 





‘\ 


fat fC Pees 
fees Grecian theology, the hiftory of whofe reftoration by the latter Platonifts. 
is the defign of the prefent differtation, did not originate among the Greeks, but 


was the progeny of barbarian propagation. ‘This will be evident by confidering that — 
Orpheus was a Thracian ; Thales, a Phoenician ; Hermes Trifmegiftus, an Egyptian ;. 


Zoroatter, a Perfian 5 ; Anacharfis, a Scythian ; and Pherecydes, a Syrian. Yet though. 
Greece was not the parent of theology, fhe was notwithftanding her benevolent nurfe, 
by whom fhe was kindly educated, and received the full perfection of her nature. “In- 

deed, though illuftrious men flourifhed in the Eaft, and theology was there parti-- 
cularly cultivated, yet her education was limited and rough, entangled with inexplicable 

ceremonies, and guarded by the fanétity of inviolable oaths. _But when the was re-. 
moved into the Grecian foil, and experienced the happy temperature of its climate, her 


genius became both elegant and profound ; her perfon magnificent and graceful ; and. 


her ceremonies rational and fublime. Particular nations, indeed, feem to have been: 


‘diftinguifhed for particular purfuits. Thus the Egyptians appear to Have excelled in 


the powers of invention ; and the Eaft, in general, has been remarkable for its attachment 


to the moft recondite and myftic philofophy. Thus the Romans were famous for the _ 


arts of eloquence and war ; and the Greeks have ever been celebrated as a people by . 
whom every branch of knowledge received its ultimate perfection. ‘They were a. na>- 
tion equally favoured by the graces, the mufes, and philofophy ; ; whofe celeftial union. 
formed m divine genius of spate and infgired that. elegance and depth with which. 
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the worksof Plato are replete. They were, in thort, the ftandards of excellence:to.th 
-ancient, and are the objects of imitation to the enlightened part of the prefent world 1 
and their theology, as well as their arts, will -be admired when modern fyftems. are 
‘no more. 

It appears at firft view ftrange that this fublime theslogy He rife to its priftine 
»perfection during the decline of the Roman empire ; and at a period when:a: new re= 
igion: (I mean the Chriftian) was continually increafing in reputation, and advancing 
«with rapid fteps to a defpotic eftablifhment. But if we attentively confider, we thall 
find that the very caufes which apparently threatened its deftruction were the natural 
and proper fources of its renovation. As every part of the univerfe fubfifts by perpetual 
change, it-is neceflary that philofophy and the {ciences, with tef{pect to-théir appearance 
-or the contrary, fhould fhare in the general mutability of things: but at the fame time, 
itis neceflary to their prefervation to after-ages, that the:order of their revolution 
fhould be retrogade to that of fenfible particulars. Hence we fhall often find, that 
while kingdoms defcend in the circle of viciflitude, philofophy afcends, and perhaps 
“attains to her ultimate perfeétion, at the very period when the-moft powerful nations 
‘become extinét. Thus the falling empire of the Romans was naturally conne&ted with - 
the rifing greatnefs of philofophy ; and the foreign ceremonies of a new religion, were | 
the proper means of bringing to light the fecret myfteries of the old. We may add 

- too,. that the fame circumftances produced the great difference between the firftand 

| laft appearance of this fublime theology. While Greece maintained her independence 

| Sai , unconfcious of the Roman yoke, and undifturbed by religious invafions, fhe difdained to” 

de expofe her genuine wifdom to vulgar infpection, but involved it in the intricate folds of 
allegory ; and concealed it from the profane under the dark veil of impenetrable myf- 

tery. But when fhe-loft her liberty and fubmitted to foreign dominion, when her moft 
ancient rites were threatned with invafion, and her facred myfteries were treated with é 
contempt, fhe.found it neceffary to change the drefs of theology and to fubftitute. z 
fimple and elegant garb, inftead of one highly marvellous and myttic. | 

Yet we muft not imagine that theology, now ftript of her ancient concealments, be- 

came the object of open infpection to the profane and vulgar eye. She had not Idfther 
refulgence,.though fhe had changed her appearance : for the rays of «celeftial-majelty 
yet beamed from her countenance, with a light awful and terrific to. the.multitude, but \ 
lovely and alluring to the wife. Hence the f{plendors.of divinity no lefs fecured her pers - 
fon from impious curiofity than the dark fymbols.in which the was,formerly involved. _ 
The enchanting imagery of a celeftial phantafy,.and the pure light of.an exalted intel- 
Jeét, while they captivated and converted the philofophical part.of mankind, were inac- 
gefhible to the vulgar, whofe mental eye, yet loft in the night of oblivion, was darkened 
‘by. the fplendid vifion. However, mouse the real perfon of theology was not the ob- 
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ject of vulgar infpe@tion, her fhadow at leaft was beheld by the benighted auliiinde. 
and beeame the fubje@ of ridiculous opinions, and. idle inveftigation. Hence fome of 
thefe aftonithed with the majefty of her image,. fondly fancied fhe was the progeny of 
the Jewith religion ; and that her facred: myfteries were nothing but corrupt imitations. 
of Mofaic divinity : while others, meafuring the obfcurity: of her: real perfon by the. 
darknefs of ker fhadow, confidered her doétrines as-delufions, and her fublimeft truths. 
as the reveries of a diftempered imagination. Thus was: true theology perverted and- 
“vilified by the-multitude, when fhe appeared in her natural drefs to mankind ; till, in a. 
few centuries after, indignant of the daring profanation, fhe afcended to her native. 
Heaven, and 'teft the fons of folly involved in the fhades of midnight error,.and the grofs. 
delufions of fancied infpiration. 

But let us contemplate her’ hittory more minutely,.and bint ave feveral particulars 
which diftinguified her appearance on the earth.. Let-us furvey the lives of the great. 
genuifes who fo largely participated. her celeftial light ;.and who fo admirably transfuf- 
ed itin their-writings for the benefit-of hitherto ungrateful pofterity.. Let.us view with 
wonder how fhe rofe in majefty, as Rome declined in power, and appeared in full per- 


fection invefted with celeftial honours, and furrounded with .a godlike band of philo-- 


- fophic heroes, while that mighty. empire was rapidly diminifhing in bulk, and on every 
fide. nodding ‘to-its diffolution. . 


We are informed by Proclus *; that all the Grecian theology is the progeny of the: 


myftic difcipline of Orpheus; and that Pythagoras was the firft who learned the orgies 


of the gods..from Aglaophemus.the difciple of Orpheus.. This facred theology was. 
fully difplayed by Orpheus, with.all the graces, of poetical diétion, accompanied with . 
the fury of the mufes and divine illumination, ina great work entitled, _ The. Sacred * 


Difcourfe, which was divided into twenty-four rhapfodies, and which has unhappily 
perifhed in the ruins of time. In this ineftimable work, if we may be allawed to con- 
jeQture from a treatife of the fame name compofed by Pythagoras, and often mentioned 


by Syrianus, all the orders of: the gods were celebrated from the higheft principle of - 
things, to the laft. procefions of. the mundane divinities. But Pythagoras was no - 


doubt deeply indebted for a part of this knowledge to the doétrine of Zoroatter, 


whofe dogmata, according to Apuleius +,.he embraced, and whofe profound myfteries . 


involved im-oracular darknefs, we may prefume he communicated. to his initiated dif- 
ciples. The whole of this recondite theology was afterwards .received by Plato from 
the writings of Archytas, Philolaus, and other Pythagoreans, but was fo concealed by 
poetical embellifhments, and myftical traditions, that, like the numbers of Pythagoras, it 
was alone adapted to the comprehenfion of a penetrating and fagacious few. 
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Babess 3: are informed by Numenius * the Pythagorean that Plato’s fucceflors, Speufippus, Ze Oey: ae 
Baas ‘crates, and Polemo, pervetted his dogmata, and almoft entirely changed pot t 2 
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yg - effential doétrines of his mafter, altered others of the higheft importance 5 ind : 
IF fining himfelf chiefly to. natural difquifitions, afcended but rarely and feebly ‘to: 1e 
) bese logical contemplations.— However it was, not irrecoverably loft 5 and it difappear cd 
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} Ais elie in high perfection | all the vais? endowments of a true philofopher: fue 1 
Riera as a penetrating genius, a docile fagacity, a tenacious memory, and every other omnis 
a jes ment of the foul, requifite, according to Plato, to form the philofophic charaéter. “Ete r 
| ag? deed he muft have pofleffed thefe qualifications in a moft. remarkable degree 5 orhe | 
ne 2 ' could never have emerged from the obfcurity and fervility of a porter, to the fplendor mat: 
re ey ao and liberty of an exalted and divine philofopher. ‘The truth of this obfervation is 
= '»  ‘eonfirmed by the appellation of Seodidasiloc, or divinely-taught, which was snail: be 
conferred oh him, by his contemporary philofophers. 19 : ob tom 
This great man opened a philofophical fchool at Aiexandriaj $ but with a determi Ee hen 
tion not to commit the more abftrufe and theological dogmata of his philofophy ak ‘ 
writing. Indeed he was fo fearful of profaning thefe fublime myfteries, by. expof “Ape TT. 
ing them to vulgar infpection, that he revealed them to his difciples Erennius, Origen, — 
and Plotinus, on the conditions of inviolable fecrecy, and under the guard of ir- 3 ef. 7 
. revocable oaths. However, fortunately for pofterity, Erennius diffolved the compaét, re 
and Origen (different from the Chriftian father of that name); imitating Erennius, dif- — ba f- 
clofed a part of his mafter’s fecrets, in a curious treatife on demons, which, among — 
many other valuable produdtions, i is loft in the ruins of time. But the publications of 
thefe two gieat men were but trifling efforts to unveil the myftic wifdom of antiquity : 
fince a perfect revelation was referved for the divine genius of Plotinus, who confider- 
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ing himfelf now freed from his engagements, by the examples of his fellow difciples, 
refolved to bring theology from her dark concealments and to prefent her to the. 
aftonifhed world, in all the celeftial graces and irrefiftible majefty of her natural ap-. 
pearance. ‘This wonderful man (if he was not fomething more, fince his writings dif- 
difcover a genius fuperior to the human), who was born to aftonifh and enlighten man- 
kind, was the firft who committed to writing the fecrets of theology, free from the. 
obfcure enigmas in which fhe had been enveloped by the fages.of antiquity. The ce-. 
leftial vigor and profundity of his genius, render his conceptions. indeed, unavoidably 
abftrufe : but. he who has once fathomed his depth, will find himfelf amply compen-: 
fated for the labour of inveftigation, by the rewards of uncommon. knowledge and in- 
expreffible. delight. There is.a long and curious life of this. high prieft of theology, and. 
dzemon of wifdom, extant by his difciple Porphyry, the fubftance, of which, as it will not. 


=f prefume be unacceptable. to the reader, and as it will throw great light on the hiftory. 


of theology, I have felected from.that invaluable work. 
Plotinus, was an Egyptian by birth,, and was a native of Lycopolis, as we are ine. 


Saco by Eunapius, for Porphyry is wholly filent as to this particular. Indeed this is ~ 


not wonderful, if we confider what Porphyry afferts.in the beginning of his life, that he 
was afbamed, that. his foul was in body. Hence fays he, he would neither tell the racey, 
nor the parents from which he originated, nor would he patiently. relate in what coun- 
try he was born.. This I know will be confidered by a genuine modern, as either rank 


enthufiafm, or grofs affeCtation ; but he who has perufed and fathomed his writings will” 


immediately fubfcribe to its truth. The fame vehement love for intelle&tual: purfuits, 


and contempt for body, made him difdain to fit for his pi€ture ;, fo that when one of : 


his difciples Amelius, begged that he would permit his likenefs to be reprefented, his 
anfwer expreffed the true greatnefs of his mind: as if (fays he) it was not fufficient to 
bear this image, with which nature has furrounded us from the firft, you think that a 
more lafting image of this image fhould be left as a work worthy to be infpected: How- 


ever the defire of Amelius was at length:accomplifhed, by the ingenious contrivance of 


one Carterius a painter, who by frequenting the fchoo] of Piotinus, and viewing his 
countenance with fixed attention, produced at length from his memory a happy like-. 


' nefs of the philofopher. Though he was.often afflicted with the colic, he always re» 


fufed the afliftance of clyfters, afferting that cures of this kind were not proper to a. 
man advanced in years. Nor would he ever receive the affiftance of theriacal antidotes, 
fince he faid, his nourifhment was not derived from the bodies of even tamer animals. 
He likewife abftained from baths: but daily ufed fri€tions. at hame. But when a 
grievous peftilence raged + at Rome, and the fervants.who were accuftomed to rub him, . 


+ This peftilence was in the time of the emperor Gallienus, and raged fo vehemently, according to Trebel-- 


Hits Pollio, that five thoufand men perifhed with an equal difeafe in one day. This happened in the year of 7 


of Chritt 262, and of Galienus 9, 105 and uot feng after Porphyry applied himfelf to Plotinus, Fabricius. 
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fell victims to the difeafe, from negle€ting cures of this kind, he gradually beceamem 


_prey to the peftilence. So great was, the violence of this diftemper, and its effe&s fo — 
dreadful on Plotinus, -as Euftochius informed Porphyry who was abfent, that through 
-a very great hoarfenefs, all the clear, and fonorous vigour of his mufical voice was lofts 
sand what was ftill worfe, his eyes were darkened, and his hands and feet were covered 
with ulcers. Hence,’ becoming incapable of receiving the falutations of his friends, he 
left the city; and went to Campania, to the eftate of one Zethus, an ancient departed 
” friend. Neceffaries were here adminiftered to him from theghereditary pofleffions of 
Zethus, and were likewife brought from Minturnus, from the fields of Caftricius*. But 
when this divine man drew near to his diflolution, that period which is‘no lefs 





‘ | 

Pe the dread_of the vulgar than the tranfport of :the philofopher, and which to Plotinus 
F: , muft be the moment of. extatic rapture, Euftochius who dwelt at Puteolus, was not 
| very hafty in his approaches; doubtlefs not imagining he was on the point of making 


his triumphant exit from a corporeal life. However when he came into the prefence of 
this departing hero, he was juft.in time to receive his dying words, and to preferve 
the facred fentence to pofterity. Liften ye profane with reverence, and treafure in 
- your memories ye wife, the weighty truth it contains!» 4s yet (fays he) Ihave expeéted 
a you; and now I canfent that my divine part, may return to'that divine nature, which flourilbes 
Ee throughout, the univerfe. Such were the laft words of this mighty man, ‘whichvike thofe 
| ‘contained in his. writings are great and uncommon, wonderful and fublime. “He died at - 
the conclufion of the fecond year of the emperor Claudius’ reign; and was at the time 
of his death in the fixty-fixth year of his age, according to the information given by 
Euftochius to Porhpyry. The moft trifling particulars relative to-the life and death of fo 
_extraordinary.a man merit our attention; and indeed-we.may prefume without being 
_guilty of either fuperftition or enthufiafm, that fcarcely any thing trifling could mark 
the exiftence of fuch.a powerful and celeftial genius. There is nothing, properly fpeak- 
ing, can_be little which has any relation to a character truly great: for fuch is the power 
of uncommon genius, that.it confers confequence on every thing within.the {phere of 
its attraction, and renders every furrounding circumftance fignificant and important. 
Thus immediately on the death of Plotinus, we are informed by Porphyry. that.a dra- 
gon { which had been concealed under his bed, wandered through a ‘hole in the wall, ~ 
and difappeared. But how great muft the grief of Porphyry have been, ‘to be deparated 
from his beloved mafter, at the time of his death: from a mafter by whom he had been 
_efteemed beyond the reft of his fellow-difciples; and whofe lofs no fucceeding period 
ewas ever likely to repair. Indeed his difciples feem to have been unaccountably dif- 
perfed, at this important crifis: for Porphyry was at Lilybeum, Amelius at Apamea in ~ 


* This is the Firmus-Caftricius to whom Porphyry infcribes his books on Abftinencé. 
I This was probably nothing more than a {mall ferpent refembling the form of a dragon. 
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| Syria, Caftricius at tone and Euftochius was alone prefent at his departure. Por-- i 
phyry afterwards’ ‘informs us, in perfect agreement with the. genius ofPlotinus, that he - ae 5 
~ never would tell to any one, the month, or day in which he was born: becaufe he by ~ . ae: 
no means thought it proper that his nativity fhould be celebrated with facrifices and— i ae 
banquets.. Indeed we cannot fuppofe that he who had fuch a vehement contempt for a 0 le . 
corporeal life, would be anxious that his entrance into mortality fhould be- folemnized . ‘: 4 
with feftivity ; ;, but rather confidering himfelf with Empedocles, as . , te 
«€ Heaven’s exile ftraying from the orb of Habe: ae | ie a be” 
lie would na diffofed to lament his captivity, and mourn the degradation of his nature. - - 5 
‘However he was not averfe to celebrate the nativities.of Socrates and Plato; for he - . We My 
aflifted at the facred rites, and invited his friends toa philofophic banquet, were it was . pe a 
required that every gueft fhould recite a written.oration, adapted to the occafion of their « pe 
amicable affociation. . 7 ae 
But the few particulars which this great man condetcended to relate of himfelf, in fa- - a 
miliar difcourfe, are the following: When he was eight years of age, and was even un- *. . ay at 
der the tuition of a literary preceptor, he ufed to frequent his nurfe, and to uncover her — ee 
breafts, through an . avidity of fucking her milk.. And this.cuftom he continued, till | “g = 
being accufed of troublefomnefs, and. covered with fhame through.the reproof, he neg- - a PS 
leéted this extraordinary cuftom.. This ftory however trifling it may appear, indi- - aaa 
catesin my opinion the native innocence, and genuine fimplicity of. manners which | £. rig 
marked the charaéter.of. Plotinus. . It -is a circumftance, which does not merely point. aa ‘a 
to fomething uncommon ; .but it was. the harbinger as it were of that purity and fanctity - tem 
of life, which fo eminently formed the conduét, and adorned the writings of our philo- - “aie iS 
fopher.. But when he was in the twenty-eighth year of his age, being vehemently in- - “ “3 5 
flamed with’the love of philofophy, he was recommended to the moft excellent matters Soha 


of Alexandria: -but he left their fchools with forrow and difappointment.:. By a fortu- - 

nate event, however, he-told.a.certain friend, ‘who was well acquainted with the difpo- 

fition of his mind, the caufe of his affliCtion, and he brought him to the celebrated Am- : 
monius, whofe {chool Plotinus had probably overlooked among the great multitude with 


_ which that illuftrious city abounded.. But when he had entered the fchool of Ammo- - ag 
nius, and had heard him philofophize, he exclaimed in tranfport to his friend, this is ey Bc. 
the man I have been feeking. From that day he gave himfelf up to Ammonius with fedu- "Pes : 
lous attention for eleven years; and made fuch rapid advances in his philofophy, that — | 7 i 
he determined to ftudy the philofophy of the Perfians, and the wifdom particularly cul-- ¢ 2 
tivated by the Indian fages. For this exalted purpofe, when the emperor Gordian . ae 
marched into Perfia, in order to war upon that nation, Plotinus joined himfelf to | c ae 
the army, being at that time in the nine and thirtieth year of his age, But after Gor- - ae : 
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| dian was deftroyed about Mefopotamia, Plotinus fled to Antioch, where he received a diz at 


phyry 3; and his commentaries were too voluminous to be exquifitely good. Porphyry 


- to him, for the ten following years, in the laft of which he became acquainted with 
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fortunate fhelter from the dangers and devaftations of war; andinthe reign oftheem- 
peror Philip came to Rome, in the fortieth year of his age. It feems therefore that — a 
Plotinus was difappointed i in his purpofe at that time of procuring the Perfian and In- 
dian wifdom: it is however certain that he afterwards obtained his defire; and moft 
probably without the inconvenience of a long and dangerous journey. This will be 
evident from perufing his works ; and attending to the latent dogmata they contain. 

It was a long time before Plotinus committed his thoughts to writing ; and gave the 
world a copy of his inimitable mind. That light which was fhortly to illuminate man- 
kind, as yet thone with folitary fplendour; or at beft beamed only on a beloved few. It — 
was now deftined to emerge from its awful fan&tuary, and to difplay its radiance with 
unbounded diffufion. But a difciple like Porphyry, was requifite to the full perfection 
of its appearance. Amelius was indeed laborious, but he was at the fame time verbofe : 
he neither appears to have poffeffed the inquifitive f{pirit, nor the elegant genius of Por- | 


‘« 
—_ 


gives-a fingular {pecimen of his endurance of labour, when he informs us, that he com- 
mitted to writing almoft all the dogmata of Numenius, and retained a very confiderable 
part in his memory. He was not however, though an excellent philofopher, calculated 
to urge Plotinus to write, or to affift him in its profecution: but this important tafk 
was referved for Porphyry, who in the words of Eunapius, ‘like a mercusial chain, — 
let down for the benefit of mortals, by the afliftance of univerfal erudition, explained 
every thing with clearnefs and precifion.” Plotinus indeed began to write in the firft 
year of the emperor Galienus; and he continued juft to note fuch queftions as occurred 


Porphyry, who was at that time in the thirtieth year of his age. He had then com- 
pofed one and twenty books, which were in the hands but of a few: for the edition 
was difficult to be procured, and was not univerfally known. Befides Plotinus, was 
neither hafty nor rafh in his publications: but he gave thofe only to the light, which 
had been approved, by a mature and deliberate, judgment. ‘The one and twenty books 
we have previoufly mentioned, after various infcriptions, at length obtained the fol- 
lowing titles: 


On the beautiful. 

On the immortality of the foul. 

On fate. 

On the effence of the foul. 

On intelle&t, and ideas, and being. 

On the defcent of the foul into body. 
7 How 
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Thefe one and twenty books were finifhed when Pophyry firft became acquainted , . BY: 
witk Plotinus ; and when this great man was fifty-nine years old. During the fix years ee 
in which Porphyry was his companion as well as difciple, many queftions of a very ab- a © 
ftrufe nature, were difcuffed in their philofophical converfations, which at the joint | oe 
requeft of Porphyry and Amelius, Plotinus committed to writing, and produced from st ‘Se 
; their inveftigation, two elaborate and admirable books, proving that true being is totally Mi es 
prefent in every part of the univerfe. He wrote befides two others; one of which afferts, eas by. ee 
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RESTORATION OF THE 
Taree fell _vitims to the difeafe, from negle&ting cures of this kind, he gradually b Dec - sii 
oe "prey to the peftilence. So great was. the. vidlence of this diftemper, and its eff fects | 
‘ dreadful on Plotinus, -as Euftochius informed Porphyry who was abfent, that thr o u rh 

a very great hoarfenefs, all the clear, and fonorous vigour of his mufical voice was oft; 

ae. sand what was ftill worfe, his eyes were darkened, and his hands and feet were ¢ | 
i with ulcers. Hence,’ becoming incapable of receiving the falutations of his frie fren 
= - Jeft the city; and went to Campania, to the eftate of one ‘Zethus, an ancient — 
” friend. Neceflaries were here adminiftered to him from theghereditary gr oy" 

Zethus, and were likewife brought from Minturnus, from the fields of Caftricius e, But | at . 




















-when this divine man drew near to his diffolution, that period which is: ib aage / oe 
-the dread_of the vulgar than the tranfport of «the philofopher, and which co Pitan bets, 






3 muft be the moment of.extatic.rapture, Euftochius who dwelt at Puteolus, was not SA 
oak very hafty in his approaches; doubtlefs not imagining he was on the point of making aS 
a . _his triumphant exit froma corporeal life. .However when he came into the prefence of ee 
tong this departing hero, he was juft.in time to receive his dying words, and to preferve | 
1 oe the facred fentence to pofterity. Liften ye profane with reverence, and treafure in — 
Tes Noe. your memories ye wife, the weighty truth it contains! »4s yet (fays he) Ihave expetted ess 
| you; and now I canfent that my divine part, may return to'that divine nature, which flowrifbes * 
throughout the univerfe. Such were the laft words of tbis mighty man, ‘whichlike thofe 2 
contained in his. writings are great and uncommon, wonderful and fublime. “He died at ’ 
atta ~ * the conclufion of the fecond year of the emperor Claudius’ reign; and was at the time — 
‘of his death in the fixty-fixth year of his age, according to the information given by 
Enuftochius to Porhpyry. The moft trifling particulars relative to-the life and death of fo. 
yp _extraordinary.a man merit our attention; and indeed-we.may prefume without being 
_guilty of either fuperftition or enthufiafm, that fcarcely any thing:trifling could mark 
-the exiftence of fuch.a powerful and celeftial genius. There is nothing, properly fpeak= 7” 
ng, can be little which has any relation to a character truly great: forfuch isthe power 9S 
of uncommon genius, that.it confers confequence on every thing within.the {phere of 
-its attraction, and renders every furrounding circumftance fignificant and important. 
= Thus immediately on the death of Plotinus, we are informed by Porphyry that.a dra- 
| gon { which had been concealed under his bed, wandered through a hole in the wall, - 
and difappeared. But how great muft the grief of Porphyry have been, ‘to be feparated 
P from his beloved mafter, at the time of his death: from a mafter by whom he had been 
he efteemed beyond the reft of his fellow-difciples; and whofe lofs no fucceeding period | 
awas ever likely to repair. Indeed his difciples feem to have been unaccountably dif- 
perfed, at this important crifis: for Porphyry was at Lilybeum, Amelius at Apamea in ~ 
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* This is the Firmus:Caftricius to whom Porphyry infcribes his books on Abftinencé. 
4 This was probably nothing more than a {mall ferpent refembling the form of a dragon. 
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- | | Syria, Cafsicins at Bane: aaa Enftochius was aie aa at his departure. Por-- -r- S Ose 
phyry afterwards’ ‘informs us, in perfe& agreement with the genius of,Plotinus, that he » ee 
never would tell to any one, the month, or day in which he was born: becaufehe by 
no means thought it proper that his nativity fhould be celebrated with facrifices and a 2 i% 
banquets.. Indeed we cannot fuppofe that he who had fuch a vehement contempt for a Fe anh : a 
corporeal : life, would be anxious that his entrance into mortality fhould be-folemnized : : 

ty. with feftivity ; ; but rather confidering himfelf with Empedocles, as . rn 
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*« Heaven’s exile ftraying from the orb of light,” es oa 


i. lie would be diffofed to lament his captivity, and mourn the degradation of his nature. ’- 
However he was not averfe to celebrate the nativities.of Socrates and Plato; for he - 
aflifted at the facred rites, and invited his friends to a philofophic banquet, were it was » 
required that every gueft fhould recite a written.oration, adapted to the occafion of their © ‘ee aa 
- amicable. affociation. . (eee 
But the few particulars which this great man conscicended to relate of himfelf, in fa- - ae 
- miliar difcourfe, are the following: When he was eight years of age, and was even un- *. | 
der the tuition of a literary preceptor, he ufed to frequent his nurfe, and to uncover her » : 
breafts,. through an avidity of fucking her milk. . And this. cuftom he continued, till oe 
being accufed of troublefomnefs, and.covered with fhame through the reproof, he neg- — , {an 
le&ted this extraordinary cuftom.. This ftory however trifling it may appear, indi-- “he 
cates.in my opinion the native innocence; and genuine fimplicity of. manners which | : 
marked the charaéter.of. Plotinus. . It-is a circumftance, which does not merely. point eer 
to fomething uncommon ; .but it was the harbinger as it were of that purity and fanétity 3 
of life, which fo eminently formed the conduét, and adorned the writings of our philo- - Rd 
te fopher.. But when he was in the twenty-eighth year of his age, being vehemently in- - 
flamed with the love of philofophy, he was recommended ta the moft excellent mafters + ; 
2 | of Alexandria : -but he left their {chools with forrow and difappointment... Bya fortu- 
| nate event, however, he-told.a.certain friend, who was well acquainted with the difpo- 
fition of his mind, the caufe of his affliction, and he brought him to the celebrated-Am- 
monius, whofe {chool Plotinus had probably overlooked among the great multitude with - 
which that illuftrious city abounded.. But when he had entered.the fchool of Ammo- - os 
| nius, and had heard him philofophize, he exclaimed in tranfport to his friend, this i is cael 
the man I have been feeking. From that day he gave himfelf up to Ammonius.with fedu- 4 ’ 
os x ~ Jous attention for eleven years; and made fuch rapid advances in his philofophy, that | = 
he determined to ftudy the philofophy of the Perfians, and the wifdom particularly cul- - _ aan 
tivated by the Indian fages. For this exalted purpofe, when the emperor Gordian ~ _ =) aan 
is - marched into Perfia, in order to war upon that nation, Plotinus joined himfelf to 7 es 
et the army, being at that time in the nine and thirtieth year of hisage, But-after Gor- - es 
% | | F£ 2... dian . : 
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| dian was deftroyed about Mefopotamia, Plotinus fled to Antioch, where he received SE: 
fortunate fhelter from the dangers and devaftations of war 5 andinthe reignoftheem- 
peror Philip came to Rome, in the fortieth year of his age. It feems therefore that — 
Plotinus was difappointed in his purpofe at that time of procuring the Perfian and In- 
dian wifdom : it is however certain that he afterwards obtained his defire; and moft — 
probably without the inconvenience of a long and dangerous journey. This will be 
evident from perufing his works ; and attending to the latent dogmata they contain. 

It was along time before Plotinus committed his thoughts to writing ; and gave the 
world a copy of his inimitable mind. That light which was fhortly to illuminate man- 
kind, as yet fhone with folitary fplendour; or at beft beamed only on a beloved few. It 
was now deftined to emerge from its awful fan€tuary, and to difplay its radiance with — 
unbounded diffufion. But a difciple like Porphyry, was requifite to the full perfection — 
of its appearance. Amelius was indeed laborious, but he was at the fame time verbofe : 
he neither appears to have poffeffed the inquifitive fpirit, nor the elegant genius of Por- 
| phyry 3; and his commentaries were too voluminous to be exquifitely good. Porphyry 

gives-a fingular {pecimen of his endurance of labour, when he informs us, that he com- 

mitted to writing almoft all the dogmata of Numenius, and retained a very confiderable 
part in his memory. He was not however, though an excellent philofopher, calculated 
to urge Plotinus to write, or to affift him in its profecution: but this important tafk 
was referved for Porphyry, who in the words of Eunapius, ‘like a mercusial chain, — 
let down for the benefit of mortals, by the afliftance of univerfal erudition, explained 
every thing with clearnefs and precifion.” Plotinus indeed began to write in the firft 
year of the emperor Galienus; and he continued juft to note fuch queftions as occurred 

- to him, for the ten following years, in the laft of which he became acquainted with 

Porphyry, who was at that time in the thirtieth year of his age. He had then com- 
i, pofed one and twenty books, which were in the hands but of a few: for the edition 
aa? was difficult to be procured, and was not univerfally known. Befides Plotinus, was 
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neither hafty nor rafh in his publications: but he gave thofe only to the light, which 
We had been approved, by a mature and deliberate, judgment. ‘The one and twenty books 
| } we have previoufly mentioned, after various infcriptions, at length obtained the fol- 

2 = Jowing titles’: 

On the beautiful. 

On the immortality of the foul. 

On fate. 

On the effence of the foul. 

On intelle&t, and ideas, and being. 

9 On the defcent of the foul into body. 
: How 
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On the rational exit, from the prefent life. | | $24: oi 
On quality. . ets: ee. F RyECS 
Whether there are ideas of particulars. ; | 
On virtues. : + oe 
On diale€tic. | ; at if 
How the foul is faid to be a medium between an impartible waa partible effence. “2 ; Baee | 


Thefe one and twenty books were finifhed when Pophyry firft became acquainted 
with Plotinus ; and when this great man was fifty-nine years old. During the fix years md, - 
in which Porphyry was his companion as well as difciple, many queftions of a very ab- 7 
ftrufe nature, were difcuffed in their philofophical converfations, which at the joint 
requeft of Porphyry and Amelius, Plotinus committed to writing, and produced from 
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4; Twett their inveftigation, two elaborate and admirable books, proving that true being is totally — 
| prefent in every part of the univerfe. He wrote befides two others; one of which afferts, : 
# that the nature fuperior to being, is without intelleGion ; and the other di iftinguifbes primary 
eS from fecondary inches ‘He likewife compofed at the fame period, the following 
= ° books : : 
; Concerning that which exifts in capacity, and energy. 
ioe * That incorporeal natures are free from pafhivity. Sind —" 
| ; “pat _ Two books concerning the foul. 0 ae 
i _A third concerning the foul, or the manner in which we fee. . | 
ee, On contemplation. , 
a On intelligible beauty. | 
§ | , That intelligibles are not external to intellect; and concerning intelle@, and the 
B NE good, | | 
q * Againft the Gnoftics. 
7 
> r 7 roe * It is ftrange that Fabricius fhould think it ought to be entitled meet rH amabelas rar cwpdror: for he 7 
cea Dk who reads this book muft fee that fuch a title week be ridiculous. Vide Bibl, Grec. vom. iv, p. 143+ 
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: Why things feen at a PAIN appear ‘fall: * Fe ’ 
3 - ‘Whether felicity confifts in length of time. tse 

pit ke _ Concerning total mixture. | Bera es : 

How the multitude of ideas fubfifts, and concerning the goods. on? eats 

~ On that which is voluntary. / ; tg eg 

: On the world. ; | ; ‘athe , > 

~ On fenfe and memory. ia 

Three books on the genera of beings. — . ‘ : Rat | 4 ‘4 

On eternity and time. | 2 S FPA 


z pe But while Porphyry refided in Sicily, Plotinus compofed the five following books, 
ey which he fent to him for his revifion : | <= 


On felicity. — | 
.Two books on providence. =o <o  ee 

_ . On gnoftic eflences, and that which i is fuperior to their natures, | i ae 
K On love. : Se 

















e. : Ks “'Thefe books were tranfmitted to Porphyry in the 'firft year of the emperor Claudius’* 7 
oa reign. And about the beginning of the fecond year, a little before his death, he font o 
; him the following, and thé laft: Rt : ar ot 
iy “An enquiry into evil. 2 oF / 
; Whether the ftars operate on fublunary natures. . Ae Vinis 


What the nature is of man, and animal. 
On the firft good, and other goods. 


The whole amount therefore of the books written by Plotinus, conne¢ting the pres > 
ceding with the prefent, is fifty-four, which Porphyry has divided into fix enneads,. 
affigning agreeable to the meaning of the word, nine books to every ennead. But 


| they bear evident marks (fays Porphyry) of the different periods, at which they were 
i. aa a compofed. For the firft one and twenty, which were written in the former part of his life, 
art? if compared with the next in order feem to poffefs an inferior power, and to be defi- 


cient in ftrength. But thofe compofed in the middle of his life exhibit the vigour of 
power, and the fummit of perfe€tion. And fuch with a few exceptions are the fourand’. . 
twenty we have already enumerated. But the laft nine, compofed in the decline of life, 
carry the marks of remitted energy, and drooping vigor. And this the four laft declare, . 
more evidently than the preceding five. It muft however be obferved that this differ. — 
ence is only vifible, when they are contrafted with one another. To an impartial ob-- 
ferver, zealous of truth, and not deeply read ip Plotinus, each of his books will appear - 
to. 





to be: what tt really i is, uncommonly profound, and inimitably fublime. Each is an 
oracle of wifdom, and a treafury of invaluable knowledge ; and the gradations of excel- 
Jence confift in the power of compofition, and not in the matter from which they are 


compofed. — 
Plotinus had many auditors, and likewife a multitude of eealaes partizans, and 


_ philofophic familiars. This indeed muft neceffarily be the cafe, if we confider the re- 


putation of philofophy at that golden period, and the extraordinary abilities and celef- 


‘tial genius of its godlike reftorer. Among the latter of thefe, Amelius the Tufcan, and 


Paulinus the Scythopolitan, a phyfician, held a diftinguifhed rank. To which may be 
added Euftochius of Alexandria, a phyfician, who enjoyed the familiarity of Plotinus 
to the laft, was prefent at his death, and giving himfelf entirely to the inftitutes of 
Plotinus, affumed the habit of a genuine philofopher. Befides thefe, Zothicus, a 
critic and poet, was converfant with Plotinus, who amended the works of Antimachus, 
and rendered the Atlantic hiftory very poetically in verfe: but after this he became 


blind, and died a fhort {pace of time prior to Plotinus. Zethus too, was very familiar 


with our philofopher, who derived his origin from Arabia, and married the wife of one 
Theodofius, the familiar of Ammonius. He was deeply fkilled in medicine, and very 
much beloved by Plotinus, who endeavoured to, difluade him from engaging in the ad- 
ainiftration of public affairs. Such indeed was his familiarity with our philofopher, 


"that, as we have already obferved, Plotinus fpent the laft hours of his life at his rural 


retreat. Porphyry likewife informs us, that not a few fenators were the fedulous au- 
ditors of Plotinus. -Philofophy indeed, as it is the moft noble and liberal of all _pur- 
fuits, ought never to be feparated from noble birth and exalted rank. It is naturally 
allied with every thing great, and is calculated to confer dignity, even on greatnefs it- 
felf. It exalts the majefty of the monarch, ftamps nobility with true grandeur, and 
raifes the plebean to immortality. In the age of philofophy, therefore, we cannot won- 
der that fhe was reverenced by the fenators of Rome. That illuftrious body, even at this 


declining period, retained a portion of its ancient independence ; and the generous 
ardor of unbounded liberty was not yet extinguifhed by the frozenjhand of defpotic’ 
—ufurpation. The Roman manners and religion were not yet deftroyed ; and nobility was 


not contaminated by the fordid occupations of traffic. Meeknefs was not efteemed a 
virtue, nor merchandize an honour!!i Among this illuftrious body of men, Marcellus. 


Orontius diligently applied himfelf to philofophy, and made rapid advances in its 


attainment. ‘his too, was the cafe with Sabinillus, and above all with the fenator 
Rogatianus *. So deeply enamoured was this laft nobleman with the charms of wif- 


_ ™ This Rogatianus is the perfon Porphyry alludes to in his Treatife on Abftinence, lib. i, p. 106, when he fpeaks 


as follows, ‘* There was once an inftance, where a negligeuce of terrene concerns, and a co.templation and 
intuition of fuch as are divine, expelled an articular difeafe, which had infefted a certain perfon for the fpace of 
eight; years. So that at the very fame time, that his foul was divefled of a folicitous concern for riches, and 
material affairs, his body was [reed from a troublefome difeafe.” duce 

dom, 
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‘from his ‘corporeal life, that he neglected his wealth, and fecular affairs, difmiffed his: 


priftine ftrength and vigour. And from being fo difeafed in his hands, that he could 


‘power of intellection, when he returned to writing, after the departure of the perfon. 


~ 


dom, and the difcourfes of Piotinus, and fo attentive to the care of feparating his foul’ 


fervants, and rejected the dignities of the ftate. Hence, when he was chofen preetor, and. 
the lictors waited for his appearance, he neither came into public, nor regarded the duties. 
of his office, nor dwelt in the houfe allotted for his reception: but he fupped and flept 


with certain of his friends and familiars, and gave himfelf to abfolute retirement in the — 


day. Bythis negligence and carelefinefs of life (fays Porphyry), from being fo vehement-- 
ty afflicted with the gout, that he was obliged to be carried in a chair, he refumed his 


not extend them when neceffary, he fo recovered their ufe by philofophic endurance, 
as to employ them with greater expedition than the manual mechanic. This great 
man, as we may fuppofe, poffefed the principal place in the efteem of Plotinus, who 
was not fparing in his praife of fo uncommon a charaéter, and propofed’ him as an. 
illuftrious example to the pupils of philofophy. Happy Rogatianus ! who could: re= 
linquifh power for knowledge, and prefer the perpetual inheritance of wifdom to the- 
gaudy fplendors of title, and the fleeting honours of command. Alexandrinus Serapion 
too, was one of his affociates, who was once a rhetorician, but afterwards, gave-him-- 
felf to philofophical difputations ; though, fhameful to relate, he was at the fame time 
a flave to ufury, and avarice. Befides all thefe (fays Porphyry), he reckoned mea 
native of Tyre, among his moft friendly adherents, whom: he esate to: oer 
his writings. 

~The following particulars relative to compofition are related by Porphyry of’ this eX+ 
traordinary man. He could by no means endure to review twice what he had written, , 
nor even to read his compofition, through the badnefs of his fight. But while he was- 
writing, he neither formed the letters with: accuracy, nor exa¢tly diftinguifhed the fy 
lables, nor-beftowed any diligent-attention on the orthography :- but negle€ting all thefe - 
as trifles, hie was alone intent to the intelligence of his wonderful mind ; and, to the ad= 
miration of all his difciples, perfevered in this cuftom to the end of his lifes To aman- 
of mere words, Plotinus will doubtlefs appear-inexcufable for fuch important omiffions:: 
but to thefublime and contemplative genius, his negligence will be confidered as the 
refult of vehement conception, and profound cogitation. Such, indeed, was the power. 
of his intellect, that when he had once conceived the whole difpofition of his thoughts 
from the beginning to the end, and had afterwards committed them.to writing, his com-. 
pofition was fo connected, that-he appeared: to be merely tranfcribing froma book. . 
Hence he would difcufs his domeftic affairs without departing from the aétuakinten- 
tion of his mind ; and at the fame time tranfact the neceflary negociations of friendfhip, . 
and preferve a perpetual intelligence of his thoughts. In confequence of this uncommon 


with whom he had been converfing, he did not review what he had written, owing, 


as. 
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as we have obferved, to the defeét of his fight ; and yet he ‘fo connected the preceding 
with the fubfequent conceptions, as if his compofition had never been interrupted. . 
Hence he was, at the fame time prefent with others, and with himfelf, fo that, as Por- y 
phyry obferves, the felf-converted energy of his intelleé&t was never remitted, except | : 
perhaps in fleep, which he very moderately indulged. And fo vigorous and frequent , 
was the converfion of his foul to intellect, that he would often abftain from bread, fwal- ys 
lowed up, as it were, in the depths of contemplation. | | 

Several women too, enamoured with the love of wifdom, were the auditors of Plo- 
tinus. The Platonic philofophy, indeed, as it neceflarily combines truth with mean 
is naturally adapted to captivate and allure the female mind, in which the Ic ve O 
metry and gracefulnefs is generally predominant. Hence, in every age, exce 7 
fent, many illuftrious females have adorned the Platonic fchools, by the brillianeytof their 3 | =f 
genius, and an uncommon vigour and profundity of thought. 'This too, would doubtlefs _ oF, 
be the cafe in our own country, if all the works of Plato and his difciples were but once 


a Oe 






faithfuly and elegantly tranflated into Englith: but till the obftacle of Greek is remov- § 
ed, we may in vain expe€ thinking females*, and I had almoft {aid Platonic philo- ; ‘ad 
fophers among men. Porphyry adds, that many men and women of noble birth, when ra 


at the point of death, delivered up, and commended their children and all their fub- } ee 
{tance to Plotinus as to a facred and divine guardian. Hence, fays he, you might. : 
fee the houfe of Plotinus full, both of young men and virgins, among the nuim- 
ber of which was one Potamon, whom he educated with diligence and care. Nor was 
- he wearied in hearing the procurators of his pupils, often rendering an account of their 2 
4 adminiftration ; nor did he difdain to pay attention to their expences, afirming,thatas ~ Ray 
they did not yet philofophize, they ought to poflefs their own goods, and to receive, 
without detriment, an increafe of their eftate. Yet though he procured for fo many 
pupils the chief neceffaries of life, the intelleCtual energy of his foul while he was. 
a awake, never fuffered any interruption from externals, nor any remiffion of vigour. He 
was extremely mild, though not meek +, in his manners, and was ealy of accefs to all me 
his adherents and friends. Hence, fo great was his philofophic urbanity, that though 
he refided at Rome twenty-fix years, and had been the arbiter of many litigious caufes, 
| which he amicably diffolved, yet he had no enemy throughout that great and illuftrious 
city. This laft circumftance, indeed, refleéts the higheft honour on the philofophic » Ter ees 
character of Plotinus ; but, at the fame time, fome merit is due to the age in which he ee: 
fortunately lived. Had he be been deftined to make his appearance in the prefent times, - Se 
unfupported by fortune, and with no other recommendation than an uncommon great~ ee 





* Ihave, however, the happinefs of being intimate with a lady, who is a noble exception to this remark ; 
and is both an excellent Greek f{cholar, and fkilled in the Platonic philofophy. 
+ For this is alone the virtue of traffic ; and is the chief {upport of its profeffors. _ 
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nefs of mind, and an unequalled depth of thought 3 from being defpifed, infulted, and 


diftreffed, he muft furely have been indignant, though not morofe, and fevere though 


not agitated’with wrath. He would have been fcornful without pride, contemptuous. 


happier fate, his genius was not doomed to languifh in the fhades of obfcurity, but attained 
to the bloffom of perfection in the fun-fhine of philofophy, and through the liberal pains 


of Grecian and Roman cultivation. eee fi 


But though Plotinus was thus univerfally eflecsned at Rome, and in ‘general by all 
who had the happinefs of his acquaintance, yet he had one vehement enemy in the per- 
fon of bec Olympius, who had been for a fhort time the difciple of Ammonius, 
who defired to arrogate to himfelf the chief place in philofophy, and endeavoured to 
render Plotinus the object of general contempt. So deadly, indeed, was his hatred of 


our philofopher, that he attempted to invade him, by drawing down the baneful i in- 


fluences of the ftars. ‘The attempt was, however, vain, and its effects noxious to their 
author. For the fidereal defluctions, inftead of being hurtful to Plotinus, were refleat- 
éd on Olympius. Hence he exclaimed to his companions, ‘ that the foul of Plotinus 
poffeffed fuch a mighty power, that it immediately repelled malignant influences direct— 
ed upon his perfon, on the authors of the evil.” But Plotinus, when Olympius firft 
machinated his fidereal inchantments, was confcious of his defign, and faid to his 


_ friends ; ‘* Now.the body of Olympius is contracted like a purfe, and all his siaaeides, 


are bruifed together.” After Olympius, therefore, had often found to his own detri 

ment, that the baneful influences intended for Plotinus were repelled on himfelf, he de- 
fitted from fuch bafe and fruitlefs undertakings. Indeed, fays Porphyry, Plotinus na- 
turally poflefled fomething greater than the reft of mankind, which the following ex- 


traordinary relation abundantly evinces. A certain Egyptian prieft, who at that time he 


vifited Rome, and who became fuddenly known to Plotinus by one of his friends (per- . 
haps Porphyry himfelf), defirous to exhibit his wifdom in that illuftrious city, perfuad- 
ed our philofepher'to attend him, for the purpofe of beholding, through his invocations, 
his familiar demon ; to which requeft he readily confented. But the invocation was 
performed i in the temple of Ifis ; this being the only pure place in Rome the Egyptian 
prieft was able to find. However, inftead of a demon, as was expected, a god ap- 
proached, who was not (fays Porphyry) in the genus of demons. The Egyptian 
aftonifhed at the unexpeCted event, exclaimed, ‘* Happy Plotinus, who haft a god for a 
dzmon, and whofe familiar attendant does not rank among the inferior kind!” But, 
this extraordinary and delightful vifion was of fhort duration : ; 
was not then lawful to interrogate any thing, nor any longer to enjoy the vifion, becaufe 


‘a certain common contemplative friend, who was prefent at the fpectacle, fuffocated 


fome 


without weaknefs, patient without fervility, and folitary without affectation. He e would a 
have lived without notice, wrote with fuccefs, and died without regret. But coat 1 toa 


for the prieft affirmed it 
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fome birds which he held imhis hands for-the fake of fafety, either impelled by envy, or. 
+ terrified with fear. As Plotinus, therefore, was allotted a demon belonging to the 
diviner orders, the divine eye of his foul was perpetually elevated to this guardian deity. 
On this account he compofed a book concerning every man’s familiar damon, in which he 
diligently endeavours to affign the caufes of the diverfity fubfitting among thefe attend- 
antson mankind. Asa fill farther proof of his uncommen greatnefs of mind, Porphyry 
adds, that when Amelius who was an obferver of facred sites, in which he officiated, ac- 
cording to the Roman calends, once requefted Plotinus to attend him in the diicharge 
of thefe religious ceremonies, he replied, “ It becomes them to approach to me, and not 
meto them.” But from what conceptions (fays Porphyry), he {poke in fuch an exalted 
nianner of himfelf, we were unable to conceive, and afraid to afk. We may, however, 
. prefume, that Plotinus meant to infinuate the high degree of purity and perfection of — 
& his intelleétual part, which rendered him fo fuperior to the ufe of corporeal facrifices, 
and the cultivation of material-deities, and demons, that he ought rather to be propitiated 
by others, than to propitiate himfelf. For a foul like his, was, indeed, to ufe his own 
expreflion, segs Sets, a poflerior god, ready winged for flight, and {carcely detained by the 
fetters of body. This I know will pafs for great arrogance and prefumption among 
the philofophers of the prefent day, who confider mecknefs and Aumility as the higheft 
ornaments of their nature, and the trueft characteriftics ef genuine worth. But furely 
a fublime and godlike foul can never think seau/y of its nature, or be willing to fupprefs | 
and extinguifh the inevitable confcioufnefs of its own dignity and elevation.” Humiliat- 
ing conceptions flourifh no where but in the breafts of the fervile, or the bafe; and are 
the ornaments ef no charaéters, but thofe of the impotent and the mean. Their in- 
fluence is baneful to the advancement of. feience, and deftrudtive of all genuine excel- 
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lence and worth. They damp the glowing ardour of true theology, curb the celeftial 

flight of philofophy, and blaft the vigourous blofloms of genius. Let it, however, be | 
remembered, that while we banifh meeknefs, we are by no means the advocates of ar- 
rogance and conceit ; but are alone defiraus of vindicating the proper dignity of the 
worthy foul, and of refcuing its generous and ardent confidence from the frigid em- 
braces of humiliating opinion. It is one thing to be mode, and another to be meek : 
for the former is the fhadew attendant on genius, infeparable from its progrefs, and the 
fymbol of its reality ; but the latter is the demon of traflic, the infpirer of its projets, 
the fupport of its credit, and the harbinger.of its appearance. It flies from the face of 
‘ genius like the fhadows of night before the beams of the morning, and, terrified at the 
e approach of the elevated mind, hides itfelf in the dark retreats of trembling pufillani- 
: mity. But to return from this digreflion : Plotinus appears to have poffeffed an un- 
-equalled {kill in phyfiognomy, as the following circumftance eminently evinces. A lady, 
named Chion, who, together with her daughters refided in his houfe, and there 
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happily paffed a chafte widowhood, was fradulently deprived’ of a very valuable neck= 
lace. In confequence of this, all the fervants and domeftics were fummoned into the 
prefence of Plotinus, who regarded their feveral countenances, feleéted one, and ac- 
cufed him of the theft. The man was immediately chaftifed, and for a long time de- 
nied the fa&t, but at length confeffed his guilt, and reftored the necklace. In a fimilar 
manner (fays Porphyry) he wonderfully prediéted the deftiny of the young men of his. 
acquaintance ; as of one Polemo, he foretold, that he would be very much addiéted to. 
pees and not arrive to the maturity of his age, which happened according to his predic 

But the laft inftance of his fagacity, related by Porphyry, excels all the reft, both 
in par fingular {kill difplayed in its execution, and the happy confequences it produced. 
Porphyry, as we are informed by Eunapius, in his life, on his firft acquaintance with 
Plotinus, bade a final farewel to all his preceptors, and totally applied himfelf to the. 
friendfhip and confidence of this wonderful man. Here he filled his mind with fcience, 
and drew abundantly, without fatiety, from the perennial fountain, feated in the fanc- 
tuary of the foul of Plotinus. But afterwards being conquered, as it were, by the mag 
nitude of his doétrines, he conceived a hatred of body, and human nature, and could no 
longer endure the fetters of mortality. ‘‘ Hence (fays Porphyry) I formed an intention 
of deftroying myfelf, which Plotinus wonderfully perceived, and as I was walking home, 
ftodd before me, and faid, Your prefent defgn, O Porphyry, is not the diftate of a found intel 
le, but rather of a foul raging with an atrabilious fury. In confequence of this, he ordered 
me to depart from Rome, and accordingly I went into Sicily, particularly when I heard ° 
that a certain worthy and elegant man dwelt at that time about Lilybeum. And by 
this means, indeed, I was liberated from this perturbation of foul, but was in pes a 
time hindered from being with Plotinus till his death.” 

But the great reputation of this divine man was not confined to the fenate and people 
of Rome, for the emperor Galienus, and his wife Salonina, honoured his perfon, and 
reverenced his doétrine. Indeed, fo highly was he efteemed by the emperor, that, rely- 
ing on his benevolence, he requefted that a city in Campania, which had been formerly 
deftroyed, might be reftored, and rendered a fit habitation for philofophers ; and befides 
this, that it might be governed by the laws of Plato, and called Platonopolis. Had this 
defign fucceeded, Plotinus intended to have dwelt there with all his difciples, and 
to have realized the beautiful republic, conceived by the godlike genius of Plato. 
The emperor, indeed, affented to his wifhes, and the philofopher would have eafily ac- 
complifhed his intentions, if fome of the emperor’s familars, impelled by envy or in- 
dignation, or fome other injuft and felfith caufe, had not warmly oppofed its execution, 

This extraordinary man (as we are informed by Porphyry) was ftrenuous in difcourfe, 
fagacious in invention, and prompt in the moft opportune perceptions: but he was fre- . 
quently incorre& in his fpeech, as well as in writing ; and this moft probably owing to 
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the vehemence and vigour of his conceptions. Befides this, while he was engaged in! - 
_ ~difcourfe, his intelle¢t beamed through his corporeal frame, and diffufed over his 


countenance its intimate light. He was, indeed, of a moft beautiful afpe&t, but when. 
he difputed (fays Porphyry) he feemed far more lovely to the view. Then a placid 
gentlenefs appeared in receiving queftions ; and a vigour uncommonly robuft was de- 
monftrated in their diffolution. When Porphyry once had interrogated him for three 
days, by what means principally the foul was united with the body, he perfevered in demon= 
{trating the manner of its conjunction. And when a certain perfon, named Thaumafiusy, 
entered his fchool, for the purpofe of difcufling common queftions in philofophy, and 
premifed that he wifhed to hear the explanatory fentences of Plotinus, but that the 
queftions and anfwers of Porphyry were by no means adapted to a difputation of this 
kind, Plotinus replied: wunle/s we difolve the doubts arifing from the interrogations of Por-- 
phyry, we hall not be able to comment any thing, in an unterrupted feries of difcourfe. But he 
wrote with a moft intenfe acutenefs of thought, and an abundant intelleét. His writ- 
ings are remarkably fententious, and he abounds, every where, more with profundity 
of fenfe than copioufnefs of words. ‘* He poured forth (fays Porphyry many things: 
agitated by the impulfe of infpiring deity ; and was ofteh wonderfully affected with the: 
object of his inveftigation.” With me indeed every page of his works is a volume, and 


every fentence an oracle. The latent dogmata of the Stoics, and Peripatetics, are in- 


ferted in his books; and more particularly the Sentences of Ariftotle pofterior to his: 
Phyfics. He was ignorant of nothing pertaining to geometry, arithmetic, optics, and: 
mufic, though he had never reduced thefe fciences to practice. The commentaries of 
the Platonic philofophers, Cronius, Numenius, Gaius, Atticus; as alfo of the Peripate- 
tics, Afpafius, Alexander, Adraftus, &c. were read in his fchools : but nothing was repeated. 
from thefe in an uninterrupted feries. For his conceptions.were entirely his own; and 
his contemplations were different from theirs. In interpretation, and the difcuflion of 
queftions, he bore the intelle€t of Ammonius. As foon as he was fufficiently imbued: 
with reading, and had given, ina fhort difcourfe, fentences full of profound contem- 
plation he arofe, and left the fchool. Having once read the book of Longinus concern-. 
ing principles, he faid, that Longinus was indeed a philologiff, but by no means a philofopher ;: 


and this indeed, as it appears to me, by a neceflary confequence : for the knowledge of. 
words is entirely foreign from the ftudy of things. When Origen (not the Chriftian fa-. 


_ ther of that name) once came into his fchool, Plotinus whofe cheeks were covered. 
with blufhes, wifhed to rife, and being follicited by Origen to continue his difcourfe, 
he replied “ that difcourfe ought to ceafe, when he who fpeaks perceives he addreffes. 
himfelf to thofe who are well acquainted with his doétrine.” And thus after a fhort: 


differtation he arofe from thence. 
5 
When: 
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When in the celebration of Plato’s nativity, Porphyry recited a poem on the. a ed . 
marriage *, and a certain perfon who was prefent objected that Porphyry was mad, 
caufe many things were. faid in the poem myftically, ‘and infpired by a divine fu se 
Plotinus openly exclaimed, “ You have fhewn yourfelf at the {ame time both a phi is : 
pher and a prieft.”. Ona certain time too an orator, named Diophanes, read an apole gr oe 
for the intoxicated Alcibiades in the banquet of Plato, endeavouring to prove | that it was 
proper for the fake of learning virtue that the lover fhould expofe himfelf to the c : 
of his attachment, and not even refufe venereal congrefs. But while he was ‘readi 2 
this licentious defence, Plotinus often rofe from his feat, as if he would fuddenly leave i 
the affembly : but he reftrained himfelf till it was finifhed. However, when he le it t 
company, he commanded Porphyry to confute the oration. But when Porphyry def 
the orator to lend him his difcourfe, for this purpofe, and was refufed, he anfwered 1in 
from recollection, and delivered his anfwer in the prefence of the fame auditors ash ac 
attended Diophanes. On this occafion Plotinus was fo much rejoiced, that he often r 













peated i in the affembly “HE ‘ nat . 
4 a* 42 % } 
“¢ Thus write, and you'll ifuminate mankind +.” ac feos 


Our philofopher too, applied himfelf to the rules of aftronomy, though (fays Porphyry) : 
not according to avery mathematical mode. That is, as we may prefume, he ve 
{ little regarded the calculation of eclipfes, or meafuring the diftance of the fun and moon’ 
from the earth, or determining the magnitudes and velocities of the planets ; for he 
doubtlefs confidered employments of this kind as more the province of the mathema- 


tician than of the profound and intelleétual philofopher. ‘The mathematical feiences 
. ’ are indeed the proper means of acquiring wifdom, but they ought never to be confidered — 
; as itsend. ‘They are the bridge-as it were between fenfe and intellect, by which we may 


fafely pafs through the night of oblivion over the dark and ftormy ocean of matter, to. 
| | the lucid regions of the intelligible world: and he who is defirous of returning to his — 
| true country will fpeedily pafs over this bridge, without making any needlefs delays in 
! his paflage. Plotinus alfo diligently applied himfelf to the judgments of the aftrolo= 
| | gers; but when he found that their predictions were not worthy of belief, he often . 
| ? confuted their prefages in his writings. hi ae. 
At that time there were many Chriftians, and likewife fome heathens, who forfaking 
the ancient philofophers, became the followers of Adelphius and Aquilinus.~ Thefe 
men circulated a variety of books of Alexander, Libycus, Philocomus, Demoftrgtuay: 


a 
* Concerning the ‘Iegoi Tage’, or ho'y marriages, which were firft celebrated by the Orphic Theologers, fee 
the note to the hymn to Proferpine, in my tranflation of the Orphic Initiations. ~4 


+ A line fomewhat altered frum Homer. The original is Baar’ ivlwe aixty rs $émg Aayacics yivnas ‘iad. 


| 4.1, 282. | 
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| Leela ; and openly exhibited certain revelations of. Zoroatter, Zoftrianus, Nichoteus, 
2: Allogenes, Mefus, with others of a fimilar kind. By this means they deceived many, | 
if and were themfelves deceived, aflerting that Plato had by no means penetrated the : 
_ depth of an intelligible’eflence. On this occafion, Plotinus urged many arguments in s 
: his difputations again{ft thefe impoftors, and compofed a book in confutation of their 
tenets, infcribed, againf the Gnoffics, leaving a farther difcuflion of their errors to . f 
the labours of his difciples. Hence Amelius compofed forty books againft the book of 
_  Zoftrianus; and Porphyry fhewed by a variety of arguments, that the writings which 
they attributed to Zoroafter, were adulterated and recent, and were compofed by the é cosh 
| propagators. of the herefy, that their inftitutions might pafs for the genuine doctrines. | 
| : of the ancient Zoroafter. 
Many of the Greeks (fays Porphyry) falfly accufed Plotinus of privately ufurping the: _ 
eS doétrines. of Numenius, which.calumny Tryphon, a Stoic and Platonift, told to Amelius. 
i. On this occafion. Amelius compofed a book, infcribed by Porphyry; Concerning the dif : : 
ference between the dogmata of Plotinus and Numenius, which he dedicated to Porphyry. E— a, 
very one of the books, indeed, of this great man bear fuch evident marks of original 
thought, and fingular depth, the execution in each is fo fimilar, and the conceptions: , 
fo uncommonly abftrufe, that no one can underitand his meaning, and believe him in--. , : 
debted to. the labours of others. Porphyry adds, that he was likewife confidered by a- 
many as.a mere trifler, and treated with contempt, becaufe fays he they could by no- 
means comprehend his fayings. Befides the manners of Plotinus. contributed to produce a 
; and increafe this.difdain, for he was foreign ({fays Poryhyry) from. all fophiftical often— 
9 tation, and pride ; and conduéled himfelf in the company of difpufants, with the fame 4 
ae freedom and eafe as in his familiar diftuurfes.. With the fuperficial and the vain, a + 
haughty carriage and fevere afpect are confidered as. the badges of wifdom : but nothing: 
9 in reality is more foreign from its poffeflion. For true wifdom when it is deeply pof- 
tk fefied gives affability and modefty to the manners, illumines the countenance with a. £ 
divine ferenity, and diffufes over the whole external form an air of dignity and eafe. 4 
: | Add to this, that Plotinus did not haftily difclofe to every one, the fyllogiflic necefi-. | 
: | ties, which were latent in his difcourfe. ‘ The fame thing (fays Porphyry) happened. - oi 
. to me, when I firft heard Plotinus. On which-account I endeavoured to provoke him, 3 
A by writing againft him, endeavouring to fhew that intelle€lions are not external to intelleé.”™ : 
. But after the writings of Porphyry on this. fubjeCt were read to. Plotinus, he faid,, 
‘g fmiling 3 ‘** It muft be your employment Amelius, to diflolve thefe doubts, oceafioned. > 
by his ignorance of our opinion.” After Amelius, therefore, had compofed no fmall. ah 
book againft the objeQions of Porphyry, and Porphyry had again. contradicted his write. 
‘Gi ings, and was once more anfwered by Amelius: “* At length (fays Porphyry) having: 4 
fcarcely after all thefe attempts fathomed the depth of Plotinus, I changed my opinion, oF 
| | wrote a recantation of my error, which I recited in a general aflembly, confidered the: 
a books of Plotinus ever after as moft worthy of belief, and provoked my mafter by every: 
. pofibke: 
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poflible means to difelofe his opinion in a more particular and copious manner.” ‘ 





of Amelius. For why fhould I not enquire, with the greateft diligence, after the writings of 
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- derful genius of Plotinus, was indeed fo concealed under the garb of modefty, aes a : 
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relation. is a moft egregious inftance of the unequalled profundity, as well as excellence. 
of Plotinus’s writings: for who will prefume to queftion the merit of compe f 
which was at firft fo difficult to be comprehended, and afterwards fo greatly dmired | 
by fuch a genius as Porphyry? By a genius equally accurate, elegant and profound, | 
who knew how to combine the Graces with Philofophy and Science, and to stirs 
majeftic brows of truth with the flowers of enchanting elocution. a - 
But the teftimony of the celebrated Longinus concerning our philofopher, fufficiently 
evinces his uncommon excellence and worth; and in the prefent age will probably be 
more efteemed than the eulogium of Porphyry. In a letter, therefore, which he wrote 
to Porphyry defiring him to come from Sicily into Phoenicia where he refided, and to 
bring with him the books of Plotinus, he writes among other things as follows: Thefe 
books (meaning thofe of Plotinus) are not moderately faulty, fo that'I have no means 
of ufing them, though I defire above meafure to confider what Plotinus nea saieaee 
concerning the /ou/, and on being.” And again: “ Dornot fend thefe books but br . 
them with you, and not thefe alone, but any others which may have efcaped ‘the-nduas+” 


this man, which deferve the higheft honour and veneration? This indeed Ihave always figni-— 
fied to. you, both when prefent and abfent, and when you refided at Tyre, that I could» 
not underftand many of the hypothefes of Plotinus’s books, but that I immederately loved 
and reverenced the manner of his writing, the denjfity of his conceptions, and the « ilofophic 
difpofition of his queftions. And indeed I judge that the inveftigators of truth ought only to come 
pare the books of Plotinus with the moft extellent works.” : ee? 
This teftimony of Longinus is the more remarkable, as, prior to this, he had fora. 
long time defpifed our philofpher, through the ignorant afperfions of others. The won- | 








fore fame had announced this worth, it was only vifible to a penetrating and . 
few. But Longinus (fays Porphyry) thought the works of Plotinus which he ad Te- 
ceived from Amelius incorreét, through the fault of the tranfcribers, becaufe he was 
unacquainted with his ufual elocution: for if any, the books in the poffeffion of Ame- 
lius were correét, becaufe they were tranfcribed from the manufcripts of Plotinus.’ 
Porphyry has likewife preferved the preface of a book compofed by Longinus, infcribed, 
concerning the end, and dedicated to Plotinus and Amelius, in the courfe of which he 
thus fpeaks of our philofopher.” ‘ Plotinus and Gentilianus Amelius are replete with 
copioufne/s of propofitions, which they fudioufly difcufs, and have ferioufly chofen the employment 
of writing, ufing a mode of contemplation peculiar, and their own. And Plotinus indeed, as it 
feems, has more certainly explained the Pythagoric and Platonic principles than his predeceffors. 
For the writings of Numenius, Cronius, Moderatus, and Thrafyllus, are not to be compared, 
for accurac iny any part, with the books f Plotinus on the fame [ubjeé?s.” 


If 
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P a. PLATONIC THEOLOGY. ae 
If fuch then is the decifion of Longinus concerning the abilities and writings of this 
extraordinary man: of Longinus who is celebrated by one of our firft poets,fas in/pired by 
all the Nine; and whofe literary reputation is univerfal; what judgment muft we form. 
of the philofophic tafte of the prefent age, when we find that the very name of Plotinus 
is known but to a few, and}his works fearcely to any? The inference is obvious: let 
the reader draw it, andlament. But (fays Porphyry), if it be requifite to employ the 


teftimony of the wife,{who is wifer than a god? Thana god, who truly faid of himfelf: - 


* The number of the fands is known to me, aks 5 
And the broad meafure of the mighty fea. seas 2 
I know the thoughts within the dumb conceal’d, 
And words I hear, by language unreveal’d. 


é - 
. 


‘ 


And this is wo other than Apollo, who when Amelius enquired, where the foulofPlo-; 


tinus had emigrated, anfwered in divine numbers, as follows: | ' 


To ftrains immortal full of heav’nly fire, 

’ My harp I tune well ftrung with vocal wire ; 
Dear to divinity a friend I praife, 
Who claims thofe notes a god alone can raife. 
For him a god in verfe mellifluous fings, 
And beats with golden rod the trembling ftrings. 

Be prefent Mufes and with general voice. 

- And all the powers of harmony rejoice; 
Let all the meafures of your art be try’d, 
In rapt’rous founds, as when Achilles dy’d: 
When Homer’s melody the band infpir’d, 
And god like furies every bofom fird. 

And lo! the facred choir of Mufes join, . 
And in one general hymn their notes combine. 

I Phoebus in the midft to whom belong 

The facred pow’rs of verfe, begin the fong. 

Genius fublime! once bound in mortal ties, 

A demon now and more than mortals wife; | | ¥ 
Freed from thofe members that with deadly weight _ | 
And ftormy whirl inchain’d they foul of late: 

O’er lifes rough ocean thou haft gain’d that shore, 

Where ftorms moleft, and change impairs no more ; 

* In the original. O72 9 tvs dduus r'cedudy, 2 were barazcne, 
Kal nope Evringss, nal J Aadjortos cna, ~ ats 
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| And | ftruggling through its deeps with vig’rous mind, — | 
~ Pafs'd the dark ftream,. and left. bafe fouls behind.. 
| Plac'd where no darknefs ever can obfcure;, . 
“Where nothing enters fenfual-and i impure ;, 
Where fhines eternal minds-unclouded rays, 

And gilds the. realms of intelle€tual day... 

_ Oft merg’d in. matter by, ftrong leaps you try’d,. 
~'To bound aloft, and caft its folds afide. 

To fhun the bitter ftream of fanguine life, 

Its whirls of forrow, and its ftorms of {trife.. 
While in.the middle of its boift’rous waves,. 

Thy foul robuft, the deeps deaf tumult braves 3. 
Oft beaming from the gods thy piercing fight, — 

_ ‘Behéld’in:paths-oblique a heavily light : 
‘Whence rapt from fenfe with energy divine, 
Before thy eyes immortal fplendors thine; 

Whofe plenteous rays in darknefs.moft profound; 
Thyfteps dire &ed and illumin’d round. 

Nor was the vifion like the dreams of fleep, 

But feen while vigilant you brave the deep; 
While from your eyes you fhake the gloom of night; 
The glorious profpe&ts burft upon your fight : 
Profpeé&ts, beheld but rarely by the wife, . 

Tho’ men divine, and fav’rites of the tkies.. 

But now fet free from the lethargic folds, 

By which th’ indignant foul dark matter holds ;- 
The natal bonds deferted, now you foar, 

And rank with Demon forms a man no'more. 

In that bleft realm where love and friendthip reign, 
And pleafures ever dwell unmixt with pain ; 
Where ftreams ambrofial.in immortal courfe 
Irriguous flow, from.Deity their fource. 

No dark’ning clouds thofe happy fkies affail,. 

And the calm ether knows no ftormy gale. 
Supremely bleft thy lofty foul abides, 

Where Minos and his brother judge prefides ; 

Juft acus, and Plato the divine, 

And fair Pythag’ras there exalted thine 3 
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With other fouls who form the sausial choir, 
-Of love immortal, and of pure defire ; 

And who one common ftation are affign’d, 
With Genii of the moft exalted kind. 

Thrice happy thou! who life’s long labours paift, 
With holy Demons doft refide at laft : 

From body loofen’d, and from cares at reft, 
Thy life perpetual, and divine thy feaft. 

Now ew’ry Mufe who for Plotinus fings, 

Here ceafe with me to tune the warbling ftrings ; 
For thus my golden harp with art divine, 

Has told, Plotinus! endlefs blifs is thine. 





** According to this oracle then (fays Porphyry) Plotinus was worthy, and mild, 
gentle and endearing, and fuch as we found him to be by invariable experience. And — 
again, it afferts that he was vigilant, endued with a purified foul, and always elevated to 
divinity, which he ardently loved. Likewife that he endeavoured by exerting all his 
powers to emerge from the bitter waters of this fanguine life. Hence when by the af- 
fiftance of this bleffed light, he had often raifed himfelf by intelle@tual conceptions, to 
that firft god who is fuperior to intelle€t, and had afcended according to all the grada- 
tions in the banquet of Plato to an union with his ineffable nature, this fupreme princi- 
ple fuddenly appeared to him, neither poffefling any form, nor any idea, but eftablifhed _ 
above intelle&t,; and every intelligible effence. And to this fupreme god I Porphyry 
once approached, and was united with his nature, when I was fixty-eight years of age. 
The end of life therefore appeared to Plotinus: for the end and {cope of exiftence to 
him, was a conjunction with that deity who is every where prefent. But he four times 


_ obtained this end, while I refided with him, not in capacity, but by an ineffable energy. 


Befides the oracle adds, that the gods often furrounding Plotinus with divine fplendors, 
directed him in the right path, while they benignantly extended to his eyes abundant 
rays of celeftial light: fo that he may be faid-to have compofed his books from the con- 
templation, and intuition of divinity. But from internal and external vigilance, he is 
faid by the oracle, to have feen many and moft beautiful fpe€tacles, which no other 
philofopher has eafily beheld. For human contemplation may indeed have various de- | 
grees of excellence, but when compared with divine knowledge, cannot fathom a 
depth, fuch as is penetrated by the gods. -Hitherto the oracle fhews, what were the 
energies of Plotinus, and what he obtained, while furrounded with body. But after his 
folution ‘Bisa body, it declares that he arrived at the bleffed fociety, w here friendthip, 
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fweet defi ire, joy, and love united with the deity, perpetually reign. Befides tl, ow «. AE | ics 

_ the fons of the divinity, Minos, Rhadamanthus, and AZacus, are appointed the judges en sia 

bi. of fouls; ‘and that Plotinus departed to thefe, not for the purpofe of receiving their de- & t 

- « -. gifions. of his conduét, but to enjoy their converfation, with whom alfo other gods of = 

ig <-> | the moft exalted order converfe. .Where Plato and Pythagoras refide, and other fub- 

_- ” lime fouls, who compofe the choir of immortal love ; and where the moft bleffed 

r dzmons have fixed their abode. And Jaftly, thatthe hfe of the mhabitants, in thefe- 
| celeftial regions is ever flourifhing and full of joy, and perfeveres in perpetuity of blifs, ee 
cori pee’ from the benignant communications of divinity.” And thus mucly for the life of Plo 

Bt tinus, who was a philofopher unequalled. for the. ftrength and profundity of his intele + a 
le€t, and the purity and elevation of his life. He was a being, wife withouttheufual . Ss. 

mixture of human darknefs, and great without the general combinationof human weak- = 
he nefs and imperfection. He feems to have left the orb of light, folely forthe benefitof = = 
he Be. matikirid:; that-he. might teach them» how to repair the ruin contratted by their exile. . ee. 

: from, good;.and how to return to their true country, and their proper kindred and 

r allies... Ido not.mean.that he defcended into mortality for the purpofe.of enlightening’ 

the, vulgar part.of mankind: for this would have been a vain and ridiculous attempt. 
The {plendour, of truth,cannot be apprehended by eyes totally fixed in.the dark night of ey 

: oblivion 5, but previous. to this, punifhment mutt be infli€ted, and purgation employed 5. | 

err: the. labours of Hercules muft be accomplifhed, and the fufferings of Ulyffes endured. 
> epee But he came as a guide to the liberal few, who are ftruggling to gain the loft. region of : , we 

AISDENEZ light, but know not how to break the fetters by, which they are detained ; and who- 

oes are impatient to leave the obfcure cavern of fenfe, where all is delufion and fhadow,. 
and to afcend to the realms of intelle€t, where all is fubftance and reality. 

4 ‘Let us now.confider what were the principal tenets of the Platonic theology, which: - 
this extroardinary man reftored, and illuftrated in his writings. And, in the firft-place,. 
he every where profoundly and copioufly proves the fupereffential nature of he one, or 
the fupreme principle of things, which is one of the principal doétrines in the Par« 
menides, and is more: plainly afferted in the republic *. However prior to Plotinus +, 
the interpreters of Plato afcended no higher than to intelle&t and being, and by this — 

est 7 méans placed a compound, and not a perfeétly fimple nature at the fummit of the — 

a univerfe. This dotrine, which is called by Cudworth, Aigh-flown, phantaftical, and un= 

ae fafe, will, Iam fure, be deemed no better than jargon and reverie, by modern philofophers,. a 

who, fo far from being able to conceive a caufe fuperior to being, fcarcely poffefs a” 

thought which is not the progeny of body and fenfe. It.is, however, fufficient for our — 
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quale purpofe to prove that this is the opinion of Plato, and to fhew how it is defend~ 


ed by Plotinus. In the fixth book of the Republic then, Plato moft beautifully evinces 
the fupereffential nature of the firft caufe, whom he calls the good, by his analogy to 
the fun, as follows. ‘* Have you not obferved, with refpedt to the author of the fenfes, 


not entirely perceived it, replied he. But confider it in this manner. Do hearing and 
found require any other {pecies, in order that the one may hear, and the other be heard, 


which third nature when abfent, the one hall not hear, nor the other be heard? 


There is nothing, faid he. It appears to me, indeed, that many otliers (that I may 
not fay none), require’ no fuch third fpecies. Or are you able to find any fuch power ? 
By no means. Have you not perceived that fight, and the objet of fight, require fuch. 
a nature ? How? When fight is prefent with the eyes, andthey are directed to vifion, 
whencolour alfo is prefent, unlefs a third fpecies is prefent, naturally formed for the 
purpofe, the fight will be without vifion, and the colours will be invifible. But what 


_ do you call this? What you call light. You fpeak the truth. Indeed; the fenfe-of feeing, 


and the power of being feen, are joined together by a bond the moft honourable of all. 
other conjunctions, and by no trifling form, if light be not difhonourable.. Whom then’ 
of the celeftial gods can you affignas the caufe of this, that light caufes our fight to fee 
in the beft manner, and that objeéts are perceived by the eyes? The fame as you and 
others aflign ; ; for you interrogate concerning the fun. But the fight is thus affeéted 
with reference to this god. How? Neither isthe fight the fun, nor is the eye in which 
vifion refides the fun. It is not. But of all’ the organs of fenfe, the eye participates 
moft of the fun: Greatly fo. Does it not preferve the power which it poffeffes, as. 
infufed from the fun? Entirely. Befides, the fun is not fight, but-its caufe, and is on 


in how perfeé&t a manner he has formed the power of fight, and of being vifible ? I have - 


. 


this account beheld by fight. It is plainly fo. This is what I called the fon of the - 


good, which the good generated analogous to itfelf: that as sis in the intelligible 
place, is to intelle&t and the objeés of intelligence, fo is that in the vifible place to fight... 
How isthis? Explain yourfelf more largely. You kaow that the eyes as often as they 
are not turned towards objeéts whofe colours the fplendour of day irradiates and dif-. 
clofes, but to fuch-as are faintly illuminated by no@turnal rays, grow dim by the vifion, 
and appear almoft blind, as if perfect fight was not refident in their nature. So it hap-- 
pens... But as often as they are turned to objects which the fun illuftrates, they perfpicu- 


oufly perceive, and in the very fameveyes, fight appears to be contained. It is fo. Thus: 
think alfo concerning the foul. For when it adheres to that-in which truth, and being * — 


itfelf thines forth to view, then it underftands and knows this, and appears to poffefs ins 


telligence.. But when it is carried to that which is mingled with darknefs, which is ge-- 


nerated and deftroyed, the fharpnefs of its fight'is blunted, it is converfant with various _ 


opinions, and it feems to'be deftitute of intelle&. So it appears. Hence, that which. 


affords truth to objects of intelligence, and extends. the power of intelleCtion to him who - 
under=. 









































ceived by intelle€&. But fince thefe two are fo beautiful, I mean knowledge and truth, 


in Ar. Phyf, fol.50. 
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-underftands, you may call the idea of the good, the caufe of fcience, and truth ‘aig 3 J 


if you efteem the good itfelf, as fomething different from thefe, and far more beautiful, — 
you will think in a proper manner. And, as it is propet to believe, that light and fight 
poffefs a certain form of the fun, but are by no means the fun itfelf : fo here it is pro- 
per to judge, that knowledge and truth poffefs a certain form of the good itfelf, but are 
by no means the good ; for its majefty is far more venerable and auguft.” And 
a little after he adds: -** You may fay therefore, that the good, not only affords to 
objects of knowledge the power of being known, but likewife diftributes: their being 
and eflence, while in the mean time the good it/elf is not effence, but above effence, excelling 
it both in dignity and power.” Sere 
It is plain, therefore, from the words of Plato himfelf, that he confidered the fu 
preme principle of things fuperior to being ; and confequently this doctrine was not 
devifed by the latter Platonifts, contrary to the opinion of their divine mafter. But this 
is likewife evident from the teftimony of Speufippus, the immediatefucceflor of Plata, 
who, as we are informed by Proclus* confirmed this doétrines from the moft ancient: 


- authority, and afferted, ‘* that the ancients confidered the one, as better than being, and» 


that the principle of being was free from all proportion to the fubfequent order of. 
things, as the good itfelf is feparated from every condition of any particular good.” 


~ Tothis moft refpectable evidence we may alfo add, that of the philofopher Moderatus, 


who, as we are informed by Simplicius}, declares, “‘ that, according to the Pytha-» 
goreans (from whom Plato, it muft be obferved, received the greater part of his Shai 
fophy), the firft one is above all effence.” 

- This fublime-theory was fupported-by Plotinus, with all that truly philofophic ac-— 
curacy and depth, for which his writings are every where fo remarkable. Indeed, it 
appears to have been his favourite topic; for he has employed confiderable parts of | 
many of his books in its illuftration and defence. Nor can we-wonder at his«partiality 
for this exalted fpeculation, if we confider that a union-with this ineffable nature, was 


the great aim of all his defires, and the only end of all his ftudies and purfuits. This ~ 


was the divinely folitary light to which his -intelleftual eye was ever direéted, and 
which fo abundantly illumined-the moft-fecret recefles of his foul. Here he difcovered ’ 
the true fountain of good, and drank deep of its perennial ftreams. And laftly, here he 

derived thofe ineftimable ftores of knowledge, which he fo fortunately tranfmitted to © 
future generations. ‘That the Englifh reader, therefore, may have a fpecimen of his — 
inimitable writings on this abftrufe fubjeét, and may fee fome of the deepeft myfteries of . 


® This paffage is cited by Ficinus, in the fecond volume of his werks, p. 1186. and is, I-doubt not, taken 


from the manuicript Commentary of Proclus on the Parmenides. 


+ Bree yee (i. ¢. Modcratus)xard rig Mudayogtive 1d oiv wearer iv inte tity nal wacay delay amopaneras, Simp. 
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the Greek theology difclofed, I fhall prefent him with a paraphrafed tranflation of © 
two books of Plotinus : the firft.of which is inferibed, That Intelligibles are not external to. 
Intelle&, and concerning the Good, and the other, Concerning intelligible Beauty. I have par- 
ticularly chofen thefe, not only becaufe they admirably unfold the depths of the Platonic | 
philofophy and theology ; but becaufe the firft relates to the vifion of the Supreme, ex- 
plaining the wonderful manner in which it is accomplifhed ; and the fecond defcribes 
the method of becoming united with’ the intelligible world. The Platonic reader will 
find in thefe books (if I have done juftice to-their divine author), inftances of fublimity 
beyond all comparifon with any other writings ; and fpecimens of a profundity of 
thought unequalled by any other philofopher.. I am fenfible that the great labour I have: 
employed in the tranflation, will be, moft probably, loft onthe prefent generation : but 
though I write with no views nor defires of popular renown, yet I-flatter myfelf with 
the approbation of more equitable pofterity. The fifth book, therefore, of the fifth: 
Ennead of Plotinus is as follows : 


** Is it poflible.any one can think that true intelle&t, poffefling true’ being, can at any” 
time be. deceived, and-believe in'things which have’ no teal exiftence? Certainly no 


one. For how could it be intellect, if it is ever liable to deception ? It is requifite, 


therefore, that it fhould always underftand, and that nothing fhould ever be concealed : 
from it, like thofe natures that are fubject to oblivion... But it is likewife neceflary that’ 
knowledge fhould refide in its eflence, not like one imagining or doubting, or deriving: 
information from another. Nor yet again, like knowledge colleéted from demontftra-- 


tion. . For though it is granted that fome things are colleéted by demontftration, it can-~ 


not likewife be denied that fomething is of itfelf known to intelle&t, at the. fame time: 
that reafon dictates, that all knowledge is effential to its nature. But it is now: -neceflary ' 
to enquire after what manner we muft diftinguifh the effential knowledge of intelleét, 
and that which it obtains. by inveftigation. . Likewife from whence'the certainty is de-- 
derived to intellect, of its effential knowledge ? From whence its faith is derived, that it: 
isin fuch a condition ? Becaufe about things offered to the fenfes, the belief of which : 
appears more certain, it-is ufual to. doubt whether they-poffefs their apparent nature in: 
the fubject things, or in certain paflions only ; where certainly the judgment of intellect, 
or, at leaft, of thought, . is required.. For though it fhould, perhaps, be granted, . 


/ that the natures of fenfible objeéts-are contained. in their fubjeét bodies, yet what is 


known by fenfe, is nothing more.than an image of the objeé ; for-fenfe cannot appre-- 


hend the thing itfelf, fince it abides external to its perception. But intelle& when it~. 
underftands .and- apprehends inteHigibles, if. it knows thefe as fomething different - 


from itfelf, after what manner is it conneéted with them? For it may happen that. 
it fhall not meet with them, and confequently that it. may not underftand : or perhaps 
then at laft when it meets with them it will immediately underftand, and thus it will not 
always poflefs intelleGtion. _ And if. it. fhould- be, faid, that intelligibles are conjoined - 
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240 RESTORATION OF THE 
with intellect, it remains to enquire what fuch a conjun@tion means. Befides the in- 
telleétions themfelves will be certain figures : and, if this is the cafe, they will be ad- 
ventitious, and nothing more than certain pulfations. But after what manner will in- 
telleét be figured ; and what will be the form of intelligibles ?_ Laftly, from this hy- 
pothefis intelligence will be like fenfe, a perception of externals. After-what manner 
then do thefe difagree among themfelves? Shall we fay in this, that one of them com- 
- prehends lefler concerns ? Alio, how can intelle& know that it perceives fomething in 
reality? Or how will it ke able to judge that this is good, or beautiful, or juft ? For 
every one of thefe will be different ‘from intellect, nor will it contain the principles of 
* judging by which it believes, but thefe alfo will be external to its eflence ; and in the 
fame manner truth. Again, intelligibles themfelves, are either deftitute of fenfe, 
life and intellect, or they poffefs intelle@. If they poffefs intelle@, they will equally 
contain both, and this will be the true and firft intelle&. But of this alfo we enquire 
how it contains truth, intelligible itfelf, and intellect. Whether fubfifting in the fame 
and together, or in fome other manner? But if intelligibles themfelves are deftitute of 
intellect and life, we muft enquire what they are. For they are neither certain propo- 
‘pofitions, nor axioms, nor ditions. For if this were the cafe they would affirm fome-' 
thing of other things, but would not be things themfelves : as if they thould fay, that 
_ what is juft is-beautiful, when at the fame time juftice itfelf is different from the beauti- 
ful itfelf. But if they fhould confider as fimple effences, the juft itfelf, and the beautiful 
itfelf, apart from each other: in the firft place, intelligible itfelf will not bea certain one ; 
but every intelligible will be feparate from others. In which cafe we mult enquire where 
they are, and in what places they are feparately difpofed : afterwards in what manner in- 
tellec&t every where running round in a difcurfive proceffion, is able to find thefe : alfo how 
it abides: and again, Low it abides or perfeveres in the fame 3; and what form or figure it 
is endued with. Unlefs, perhaps, intelligibles are fituated like certain images formed from 
gold, or from fome other matter by a ftatuary or painter. But if this be the cafe, intel- 
lect in its perceptions will be the famevas fenfe. Befides in what refpect among thefe, is 
this intelligible, juftice, ‘but that, fomething elfe. Laftly, this is the moft powerful ob. 
jection of all: viz. if any one fhould entirely admit, that thefe are extrinfical, and that 
intellect {peculates them as having an external pofition, it neceflarily follows that intel- 
leét does not poffefs the truth of thefe, but is deceived in the contemplation of each. For 
the object of its contemplation will be truly external : it-will therefore behold them depriy- 
ed of their intimate poffeffion, and containing only their images in.a knowledge of this 
kind. Since, therefore, it does not poflefs truth itfelf, but only contains certain images 
of truth, it will poflefs what is falfe, and have nothing of truth. If then it knows that it 
contains only what is falfe, it mutt undoubtedly confefs itfelf to be deftitute of truth : but 
if itis ignorant of this, and thinks that it participates of truth, when at the fame time it 
is deflitute of its poffeffion, it is deceived by a twofold fallacy, and is very far diftant 
from 


> 
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from truth. For it is on this account, as I think, that truth is.not to be found in fenfible 
objeéts but opinion alone: becaufe opinion is converfant in receiving, from whence its 
name is derived. On this account it receives fomething different from itfelf, fince that 


alfo is different from which it poffeffes what it receives. If then truth is not refident in — 


intelle&t, fuch an intelleét cannot be truth, nor a true intellect, 1 nor intelleé at all: 
nor indeed will truth be refident in’any other place. 

_ Hence it is not proper either to inveftigate intelligibles feparate from, intelledt, or to 
confefs that the figures of things only are’contained in intellect, or to deprive it of truth, 
while we admit it is ignorant of intelligibles, and that the objects of its intelleCtion have 


no exiftence in the order of things. But it is neceflary to attribute all things to true ine. 


telle&t, if it is requifite to induce knowledge and truth; to preferve beings themfelves; 
and that knowledge by which the effence of every thing is known ; and no longer to ac- 
quiefce in the refemblances and images of things, as when we alone underftand the par~ 
ticular mode of exiftence, and not the real effence of a thing; in this cafe neither pof 
fefling the objeét itfelf, nor dwelling with it, nor confpiring into one with its nature. 
For intelleét indeed truly knows, nor is any thing concealed from its effential intelli- 
gence, nor is it liable to oblivion, nor does it wander by inveftigation, but it contains 
truth, and the feat of things in its effence, and is ever vital and intelligent. All which 
properties, indeed, ought to refide in oe ae pen nature, or gem: can mapeuds 
- honourable and venerable be found? RAT: bith 4 : Slow 

Hence it neither requires demonftration, nor the faith of sartiatide; ‘ans eincethet is 
thus effentially intelligent: for it is entirely manifeft to itfelf, and there is nothing more 
worthy of faith than its own effence. So that it contains real truth, not confonant to 
any other but to itfelf, nor does it pronounce and exift any thing befides itfelf: and that 
which it is, it promounces.’ Who then can confute it? And from whence can he bring 
his confutation? For the argument which is adduced muft revolve into the fame with 
the former. And although it is employed as different, it is neverthelefs referred to 
the thing propofed by the firft argumentator, an" is wie” it ont one e and the — 
For nothing can be found more true than truth. 

This one nature “intellect: therefore i is all beings : it is truth $ > itisa 2 Feat deinys of 
rather it is not any particular god: but is defervedly every deity. And fuch is the 


nature of this fécond divinity, appearing to beholders, before: they: furvey that: fuperior - 


Goi, who is feated in fublimer majefty on the ifluftrious throne of intellect, depending 
from his ineffable nature. For it is highly proper that he fhould not fabfitt in an inani- 
mate feat, nor again immediately otcur to us nioving in the circular chariot of foul, but 
that an ineftimable beguty fiould wonderfully fine before his appearance, as before 
‘the prefence of a mighty Ring. For to fach as advance’ to'his intuition it is ofdained 
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that léfer things fhould: firft occur and’ afterwards that fuch as are greater thould gra- 
dually prefent themfelves to! the’ views and that fuch as furround the king fhould bs 
more royal, and the reft in a degree proportionate to their diftance from his ineffable 
glory) ‘But after all thefe, the mighty king himfelf, fudderily fines forth to the view: 
while the reft venerate the king, in a fuppliant manner; fuch I mean as de not depart 
from thence till they have proceeded to the laft fpectacle of all, like thofe who are fatisfred 
with the splendor of the attendants qn majefty. Another king, therefore, reigns in this 
, intelligible world, and his attendants are different from his nature. But this fupernal 
king does not rale over foreign fubjects, but he poffefles a juft and natural governs 
ment, and atrue kingdom: fince he is himfelf the king of truth, and is naturally the 
lord of his offspring the univerfe, and of the divine company of immortal gods. Hence 
he is the king of a king, and of kings, and is called by a jufter name, the father of 
the gods. \ Whomindeed Jupiter in this refpect imitates, fince he does. net acquiefce in 
the contemplation of his Father, but proceeds beyond this to. his grand-tire,, as. 2 an 
energy im the very fubfiftence (iwiracs) of hiseffence. _ 

‘But let us now afcend to the one itfelf, which is indeed sul one, ot like. ible 
ane whieb at the fame time that they are many, are alfo one through the participation 
of unity. For we muft now receive:one itfelf, which is not one by participation, like fuch 
things as are not more truly one than many. We mutt likewife affert that the intelligible 
world is more one than other things, and that nothing is nearer than this to unity itfelf: 
at the fame: time that it is not purely one. | 

But for the prefent we defire to contemplate, if poffible, the nature of tlie pure and 
true one, which is not one from another, but from itfelf alone. It is therefore here re— 
quifite, to transfer ourfelves on all fides to one itfelf, without adding any thing-to its. 
nature, and to acquiefce entirely in its contemplation; being careful left. we fhould’ 
wander from him in the leaft, and fall from one into two. But if we are lefs cautious. 
we fhall contemplate two, nor in the two poflefs the one itfelf; for they are both pof- 
terior to unity. And one will not fuffer itfelf to be numerated with another, nor in- 
deed to be numbered at all: for it is.a meafure free from all menfuration. Nor is it 
equal to: any others, fo as. to.agree with them in any particular, or it. would inherit. 
fomething in. common with its connumerated natures; and thus this common fome- 
thing, would be fuperior to one though this is utterly impoflible.. Hence neither effen- 
tial number, nor number pofterior to this, which properly pertains to quantity can be prer 
dicated. of one : not effential number whofe effence always coafifts inintelle@tion ;, nor that 
which regards quantity, fince it embraces.unity, together with other things different from 
one. For the nature pertaining to number which is inherentin quantity, imitating the na- . 
ture effential to prior numbers, and looking back upon true unity, procures its own 

eflence,. 
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effence, neither difperfing nor dividing unity, but while it becomes the duad, the one 
remains prior to the duad, and is different from both the unities comprehended by-the 
duad, and from each apart. For why fhould the duad be unity itfelf? Or one unity of 
the duad rather than another, be one itfelf ? If then neither both together, nor each 
apart is unity itfelf, certainly unity which is the origin of all number, is different from 


all thefe; and while it truly abides, feems after a manner not to abide. But how are | 


thofe unities different from the one? And how is the duad in a certain refpeét one? 
And again, is it the fame one, which is preferved i in the comprehenfion of each unity ? 


Perhaps it muft. be faid that both unities, participate of the firft unity, but are different 


from that which they participate: and that the duad fo far as it is a certain one partici- 


pates of one itfelf, yet not every where after the fame manner: for an army, and a houfe: - 


are not fimilarly one; fince thefe when compared with continued quantity, are not 


one, either with refpect to effence, or quantity. Are then the unities in the pentad, 


differently related to one, from thofe in thé decad? But is the one contained in the 
pentad, the fame with the one in the decad? Perhaps alfo if the whole of'a fmall thip, 
is compared with the whole of a large one, a city to a city, and an army to an army, 


there will be in thefe the fame one. But if not in the firft inftance, neither in thefe. 


However, if any farther doubts remain, we muft leave them to a fubfequent difcuffion. 


But let us return to unity itfelf, afferting that it always remains the fame, though : all. 


things flow from it as their inexhauftible fountain. In numbers, indeed, while unity 
abides in the fimplicitly of its eflence, number producing another is generated ac- 
cording to this abiding one. But the one which is above beings, much more abides 


in ineffable ftation. But while it abides, another does not. produce beings, ac 


cording to the nature of one: for it is fufficient of itfelf to the generation of be- 
ings. But as in numbers the form of the firft monad is preferved in all num- 
bers, in the firft and fecond degree while each of the following numbers do not 
equally participate of unity; fo in ‘the order of things, every nature fubordinate to 
the firfi, contains fomething of the firft, as it were his yeltige or form i in its eflence. 


And in numbers, indeed, the participation of unity produces their quantity. But here 


the veftige of one gives effence to all the feries of divine numbers, fo that being itfelf, 
is as were the footftep of ineffable unity. Hence he who afferts. that vo “sivas, which i is 


a denomination declarative of eflence, is derived from ro«, that i is, one, will not  per- 


haps deviate from the truth. But that which is called voor, that is, deing, firlt of all 


fhining forth from the depths of unity, and‘as it were not far proceeding from thence, 7 


is unwilling to advance beyond its original, but abides converted to its moft interior re= 
treats, where it becomes effence, and the effence of all things, and that which pro- 
néunces thefe; containing itfelf as it were in its labouring with found 3 ; and declaring 
by its fpeech that it flows from one: and indeed too thus pronounced, fi igpifies i its 
origin: as much as polfible. So that what becomes ecia, that is eJence, ‘and eu or fte, 
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imisate to the. atmolt their auther,..from whofe unwearied poser they perpetually owes 
Bue intellect perceiving this, and beiug moved. by the Paha Raut berihatinig, hth.’ 
knows, fuddenly produces with anenergeti¢ voige the words’, Fitty tote isan, Bor theses, 
fopnds.cndeavour to exprefs the fubftance of that which is generated, (the pron / 
nature labouring with the rainy and imitate as much as poflible ahs qr “9 
ing itfelf. . Tet Coe 
But this mutt be left to every one’s: particular deqbigaisencns But fice generated 
fence is form, (and that which jis produced from thence cap have-no other ; appell: ion) 
it is not @ particular form, but univerfal, fo that nothing elfe than this general at 
mains to fpecies; and therefore it is neceffary that one itfelf thould be deftitut 
form. But fince it is foreign from fpecies neither can it be effence : patents | 
that effence fhould be fomething determinate. But it is not lawful to confider unity it 
felf -as_any thing particular and bounded, otherwife it would not be the-principle, but:, 
that-alone which you denominate fomething fingular:, If then-all things are contained _ 
in that nature which is generated from the: firft, we mutt truly fay that the.author of 
all things, is not. any one of thefe, and that he can alone be called that which ‘is above f 
alla But the matures produced from t are beings, and being itfelf; and hence the. 
one. itfelf is fuperior to being. And which is above being, does not fay I am this, - 
nor. does it determine any thing concerning its nature, nor does it tell its name, but.it | 
alone pronounces, I.am_not this, i.e. Iam nothing comprehenfible and definite. But it is. 
impoffible by this means, to comprehend its nature : fince it is ridiculous to attempt to. 
comprehend immenfity itfelf. So that whoever attempts it, removes himfelf far from: 
the leaft veftige of this nature. For as he who defires to know, intelligible. effence, ther 
only perceives what is above fenfe, when he poflefles no image of a fenfible object: fo» 
he who defires to contemplate a nature fuperior to intelligible effence,. will enjoy the a7 
ineffable vifion, if he neglects every thing intelligible, while merged in the moft pro-- | 
found and delightful of all contemplations ; learning from hence, that he i is, but neg- 
le€ting the enquiry into what he is, as impoflible to inveftigate. For this which i is. 
called fuch, fignifies when applied to him, not fuch: fince the appellation of fuch cane 
not belong to a nature, to whom the predication what, is not applied. But we labour- 
ing as it were with our difficulty of conception, are ignorant what denomination is pro- 
per to his nature, and defiring as much as poflible to fignify fomething to ourfelves 
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give a name to that which is ineffable. But perhaps this name which is called one de- 


rives its appellation from a certain negation of many. On which account the Pythago-. 
reans denomjnated him Apollo, according to a more fecret fignification, which alfo im-- 
plies. a negation of many. But if any one eftablifhes this name one, and affirms fome-. 
thing according to its fignification, both the name and the thing named will be more. 
obfcure than if its appellation had been entirely negleéted. For perhaps the name was. 
exprefled that the inveftigator beginning from fomething fignifying the greateft fimpli-- 
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city of all might arrive at that perfe@tion of contemplation, as even to deny him the 


appellation of one ;. convinced that the beft name indeed had been afligned him, but 
that.it was unworthy to exprefs the fuperlative excellence of hig nature, For this can-- 
not be reached by the hearing, nor be underftood by ahy bearer: but if it is manifeft to 


any one, it muft be to the profound beholder. But if he who ee endeavours to. 


behold form; he will lofe the’intuition of this ineffable nature. 


Again, the energy of vifion is. twofold, as it happens with: refpe& to mites eye. For 


one thing, indeed, is a fpe@tacle to'the eye, that is, the form of the fenfible objeét, but 


another, that. by which it perceives the form, and which though itfelf fenfible, is dif-- 


ferent from the fenfible form. Hence it is the caufe by which form is beheld, is inherent 
in form, and is perceived conneéted with its nature : though.on this account it is not 
elearly perceived, fince the eye more intently directs itfelf to the illuminated objec 


than to the illuminating caufe.. But when there is nothing befides itfelf, it is beheld’ 


with a fudden.and univerfal vifion, though it fhould then be perceived adhering to fome 
other obje& : for if it was entirely feparate and-alone, it could not be fubjeét to fenfible 


infpection; fince the light of the fun flourifhing in the fun itfelf, would perhaps efcape | 
our fenfe, unlefs its more folid orb was the fubje& of its fplendor. But if it fhould be - 


faid that the whole fun is light, it is perhaps only afferted for the fake of explanation 
for light isin no form of other vifible objects, and is perhaps nothing elfe than that which 
is vifible * > while. other things. are vifible, but. not light alone; fince their natures are 


various 


“In the note to page 14; of this volume, we have fhewn from Proclus that light“is place, siidtens immaterial 
body. Indeed that light is fomeshing fuperior to fenfible matter may, I think, be evinced by the follewing con- 
fideration. As the fupreme principle ef the univerfe, (who can be compared to nothing fo properly as light,) 
is the light of the intelligible world, and is at the fame time mere exalted than every thing which it contains; 
fu in this fenfible, which is the image of. the intelligible world, it is neceffary that corporeal light, fhould be 
more excellent than any material nature, But'as Pruclus profecutes this fpeculation on light, in the above men- 
tioned paffage, in a moft admirable and uncommon manner; let us attend him in the abftrufe inveftigation. 


In the firlt place {peaking of that light which emanates from the fontane foul of ‘the world, and. bes. acoord- 
ing to the Zoroaftrian oracle, 


"Agh kuloxSoa paog, aig, albiga, xicpucy 


abundantly animates, light, fire, ether, and the world; he fays that this light is one fire, above the ites shin, 


viz. the empyrean, etherial, and material fire ond that it firft unfolds the eternal quiet of the gods, and il- 


luftrates effential {pectacles to fuch as are worthy of their infpection. For by the affiftance of this light, things - 
deftitute of figure and impreffion, are impreffed according to reafon and intelligence. And perhaps (fays Sime - 
plicius) he calls light place, becaufe it is a certain defcription and type of the univerfe, and gives diftance to» 


things, which without the prefence of light would not appear to be diflant.. But here Proclus very philofophi- 
cally doubts againft his own pofition. In the firft place, how body can be received and penetrated ‘by body. In 
the fecond place, whether place, i. e. light, is inanimate, or participates‘of foul: But (fays he) it cannot be im- 
animate; becaufe it is better than the animated natures which it contains, and becaufe rational beings are faid to 
be animated. Hence this body, will be animated the fift of all others. But if it is animated, how can it be 


immoveable? And he diffolves the firft doubt, becaufe there are fome immaterial bodies void of affection and - 
paffion. For (fayshe) a body void of matter ncither refifts nor- is refifted ; fince that which i is impelled and re-.. 


pelled, is eminently paffive in fuch operations. But neither can fuch a body be divided,  fince it is void of pafli~ 
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various and compofite. In like manner the eye of intellect, fees from another light things — 
illuminated by that firft nature, and in them it truly fees their illuminating fource. But 
when it too earnftly converts itfelf to the nature of the illuminated objeéts, it perceives 
iefs their {plendid original. And if at any time it fhould difmifs the vifible objeéts, and 
attentively furvey the light by which it perceives, it will then view light itfelf, and the 
principle of light. But becaufe it is requifite that intelle& fhould behold a light of this 
kind, not as any thing external ; let us return again to the example of the corporeal * 
eye, which on a time does not perceive external and foreign light, but previous to this 
peholds alight more peculiarly its own, and by farmore lucid, fhining in a certain in 
violate and.pure feat ; either when it perceives before itfelf a ray darting from its tran 
parent receptacle, through the darknefs of night; or when not difpofed to behold other 
objects, it confines itfelf under the covering of the eye-lids, and in the mean time pro- 
duces from itfelf a purer light within ; or laftly, when fome one by prefling the corners — 
of his-eye-lids, views the inward light of the eye. For then, indeed, by not feeing he — 
fees, and then fees in the moft exalted degree ; for he views light itfelf : while other — 
things which were the -ebjects of this vifion before, were indeed lucid, without being 


wity. Hence neither can the abfurdity be adduced, thatthe univerfe is received by a minimum, or penetrates 
aminimum. For if it cannot be divided, neither can it be equally divided with the fmalleft; and if this is im- 
poffible, neither can it be permeated by the univerfe. . 
But he removes the fecond objection, by afferting, that this bedy, i.e. light, is animated by that foul, 
~° which is the fountain of others ; and that it poffeffes a divine life, and an eflence felf-motive, but not in : 
For if we affert that foul is felf-motive, in a two-fold manner, in one refpect according to effence, but in the 
other according to energy ; we muft tikewife affirm that place, or light is partly moveable, and partly im. 
moveable. For what fhould hinder our afferting, that place participates of fuch a life, and that it lives a 
to an immutable effence, and not according to a felf-motive energy? But if you are defirous (fays he) of coy. 
ie ‘fidering the motion of place, according to energy, you will plainly perceive, that it is, as it were, the mover of 
re | the bodies which are moved, and which turn their parts according to a certain diftance : fince thefe cannot be 
every where, and are incapable of being prefent ‘to all the -parts of place, according to each of their parts. | 
And this is that intervention and affinity, which it poffefles with foul moving without dimenfion. For, life fo far 
as life, appearsto produce motion: and fince place is that-which -firft participates of life, motion to place, will 
-confer a true motion om every part; and will produce a defire in every part of the moved body of . 
arriving at its whole, and fince it is not able to accomplifh this, on account of the natural property of 
interval, of fubfifting divifibly in the univerfe. For whatever defires any nature, which it is not able to 
reach, through its peculiar defect, is then more enflamed in the purfuit of that, which it cannot pofleis 
‘through the imbecillity of its nature. For it is requifite (fays he) that between an incorporedl and im- 
mutable life, fuch as'that of foul, the fountain of the reft ; and one corporeal and mutable, that one immutable 
and corporeal fhould intervene as a proper medium. And thus much from Proclus concerning place or light, 
v whofe reafonings appear to me equally elegant and philofophical, fubtile and profound, . . 
But the opinion of the Pheenicians refpecting light, as preferved by the emperor Julian in his elegant oration fo 
‘to the fun, ‘is no lefs admirable than that of Proclus ;:and at the fame time afferts its immaterial nature. « Ac« 
cording to the Phenicians (fays Julian) who are ‘filled in divine fcience and wifdom, the univerfally-diffufed 
‘fplendor of light, is the fincere energy of an intelle& perfe&tly pure : i. e. of the folar intelle&, which as Julian 
expreffes it, fcattering its light from the middle region of the heavens, fills all the celeftial orbs with pow ful 
‘vigour, and iiluminates the univerfe with divine and incorruptible light.’” With great reafen, therefore does 
‘Plotinus affert, that light is nothing elfe than that which is vifible ; for this muft be the neceflary property.bt a 
siature, poffefling a triple dimeufion without fenfible matter. ve 
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light. In like manner intelle&t concealing and feparating itfelf from all ather con-- 
cerns, and confining itfelf in its moft.inward retreats, and perceiving nothing, will im-- 
mediately behold light, not fubfifting in another, but by itfelf alone, perfectly pure, and: 
fuddenly thining from itfelf, with.a fplendor ineffably facred and divine.” 

But in this cafe it-will be doubtful from whence fuch a light fhines ; whether from 
fomething external, or rather from an internal fource : and again when it departs we may 
happen to fay, this was fomething Mitimate, and again not intimate. But, indeed, it is: 
not lawful to enquire from whence it originated, for it neither approached hither, nor 
again departs from hence to fome other place, but it either appearsto us, or does not ap-- 
pear. So that we ought not to purfue it, as if with a'view of difcovering its latent: 


_ original, but to abide in quiet, till it fuddenly fhines upon us 5° preparing ourfelves for’ 
this bleffed fpeétacle, like the eye waiting patiently for the rifing‘of the fun, until ap-- 


pearing above the horizon, and emerging, as the poets fay, from the bofom of the ocean,. 
he prefents himfelf to the fight. But from whence does this light which the fun imitates - 

fupernally fhine ?: And what is the nature which it tranfcends, when it perfpicuoufly pre- 
fents itfelf to our view? Indeed it illuminates intelle@, intently furveying its luftre. So= 
that intelleét {tops itfelf in beholding, as- having: now arrived at the defired end of its* 


vifions looking: upor nothing elfe than-the beautiful itfelf ; converting itfelf wholly to- 
its contemplation, and dedicating itfelf-entirely to its enjoyment. Hence abiding in- 


this delightful ftate, and as it were replete with divine vigour, it beholds itfelf in the firft 
place now become more beautifui and refulgent, as being nearer to'tliat which is higheft™ 
and beft:. But he will not approach in the manner fome may expeét ; fince he will* 


come as if not coming. For-he: will be prefent before and above all things, even before * 


intelle€&t approaches-to the vifion. But it is intelle&t which properly approaches and de-- 
parts ; which departs indeed when it is ignorant where it fhould abide, and where this. 
divine principle abides : becaufe indeed. it truly abides-in nobeing. And if intelle& could’ 
be no where (I.do not mean with refpe& to place only fince this alfo is free from the af-. 
fections.of place) but entirely no where, it would doubtlefs always behold his divinely 
folitary nature, although it would become united with him, not as perceiving, but as abid-- 
ing in his nature 5 and this not as if intellect and this higheft principle were two. But- 
now becaufe it is-intelleé&t, it thus fees. when it fees, by that which it contains ‘different: 
from intelle&t, and which is.the very fummit and flower of its effence. And, indeed; 
it is wonderful in what manner this firft god is prefent without approaching, and how 
while he is no where, he is at-the fame time. every where. This indeed is wonderful ° 
from its very condition, but.to. him who profoundly knows the thing itfelf,; it would’ 


rather be admirable if the contrary fhould be affirmed. Me Or rather, indéed, it cannot _ 


exift otherwife than-as the obje€t.of vehement .admiration. For fuch is the nature of” 
the fupreme. 
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prrekaere:.fmelram nee from itfelfto its spiiabintlaias it every where requires - 
another nature for.its fupport, and confequently:repofes in another, pleat . 
-_indigerice of its being. .And thus it is appointed by nature, ‘that fuch things as are hed ne 
- fhould be eftablithed'in fuch as are immediately above them: and again things te 
thefe, in fuch’ as are fimiliarly prior, and always. BP okice in another up to the ft 
principle. of all. But the higheft-principle, -becaufe he has nothing prior to his nats He 
cannot fubfift in any other. And hence becaufe he is not in another, but others fu 
fift in theirfuperiors, on this account he comprehends all things in the immenfity, of 
his nature. But whjle-he embraces:them, he is not diflipated into their effence, fince , 
he contains them without being contained ; yet in this cafe, there is nothing exitts, with | 
ae which he is not prefent»: for unlefs he -was prefent he could not contain : and again; if . 
‘he did not contain, he could notbe-prefent. So that he is prefent, and yet not prefent: ; 
. for, becaufe he.is not comprehended by any thing, he is by no means prefent ; but be- © 
caufe he is free from all circumfcription, he is not hindered from being prefent every 
| pop for if he were reftrained, he would certainly be defined by fome particular be-. 
ng, and fubfequent natures, would be left deftitute of his prefence; and thus farthe ~ 
Sch deity would reign, nor would any thing farther fubfift in his nature, nor would 
che abide in himfelf, but become fubfervient to others. Whatever, therefore, 
fubfifts in any thing different from itfelf, is properly there, where it fubfifts.. But. 
fuch as are not any where, are on this aceount prefent every where. For’ what. 
‘ever is excluded fram fome particular place, is comprehended in fome other, fo, 
that it .is falfe to afirm of fuch a nature that it is not contained fome where.’ If. 
then. it 1s true that the fupreme principle is not in any particular place, and falfe,, 
that he is fomewhere (left he fhould be contained in another), he is on this account. 
; abfent from no being or place. But if he is no where abfent, certainly becaufe he’ 
* $s not fomewhere, he will be every where prefent in himfelf : for one part of himwilf 
not be here, and another there, nor yet the whole of him in one particular place only, 
| fo that he will be every where totally prefent.; fince no one being contains: him, nor yet 
FE in another fenfe does not contain him, fince he is fo contained, that he may rather be faid 
7 , 
| 






tocontain., But in order to illuftrate the prefent fubject, let us confider our vifible uni- 

verfe, for if there were no other world fuperior to this, it would neither be contained 

in the world, nor yet in place. For what place could there be prior to the exiftence of 

the world ? But the parts.of the world are reduced to the univerfe, and are placed in:its 

comprehenfive bound. And foul is not in the world, but rather the world is in foul; 

| : for neither is body the place of foul, but foul is in intelle&t, and body in foul, Laft- 
i's et ly, intelle&t abides in another, which is no longer dependent on any thing fuperior, and 
in which itis compelled to repofe : fo that the higheft principle is properly contained in 
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foeiv after tts ineffable vifion with mortal eyes’; nor attempt to perceive byany corporeal. 


means, that which reafon proves to be fo remote from the comprehenfion, of fenfe. Do 
not, I fay, think it cam be known in the manner they imagine, who confider a 
as fenfibles ; and thus entirely fubvert that which Js, in the mofl.exalted degree. For 
thofe things, which fome confider as having the moft real being, have the mott unreal. 
And that which is great in.quantity is leaft in being: but that. whieh is firft.is the in-- 
ciple of being, and fomething more excellent that effence ;. fo that our.opinion m 


come the very oppofite to:this, or we fhall be deflitute of the union with.this  moft exalts ‘i 
ed ‘deity. Juft as thofe who in folemn feftivals, through afhameful gluttony, fill them~. 


felves with food which: it is unlawful for. thofe to touch.who intend an entrance tothe. e 
gods; efteeming the aliment of the belly more certain than the contemplation of the god. 
whofe rites are to be celebrated, and.on this account they depart deftitute of the facred 
vifions. . For in fuch holy rites when the god is not beheld,, his exiftence is denied by, 
thofe-who.confider as alone certain that which is.tafted and perceived by the flefh. Juft 
-as if any one fhould be loft in fleep through the whole. of life, and fhould therefore. 
believe in the vifiogs of fleep, as alone certain and real. But if any one happens to_ 
roufe him, as.one who does not believe in obje€&ts beheld with open eyes, fhould fud-- 
denly return again to fleep, and. the delufions of dreams. 

_ Again; it is requifite for the purpofe of perceiving, to affume that organ es whirl. 
éach particular ought to-be beheld.. ‘The eyes for fome, the ears for others, and fo of the. 
reft. And it is neceflary to believe, that.other things are the peculiar objets of. intelled, 
and that to underftand is not’ the fame as. to hear and to fee 5 for this would be as abfurd 
as if any one fhould command the ears to perceive, and fhould on this account deny the. 
exiftence of woices, becaufe they are not the objects of fight. Hence we mutt confider 
fuch as thefe ignorant of that which from the beginning to the prefent day they. defire 
and affeét.: for all things defire that which is firft from a neceflity of nature, prophefy- 


_ ing, as it were, that they cannot fubfift without the incomprehenfible energies of his na- 


ture. Befides the knowledge of beauty, happens to fuch fouls as are roufed and know- 
ing ; and is attended with a ftupor, andthe excitation of love. But good, becaufe prefent 
from the beginning to our innate appetite, abides with us even when afleep, and never 
feizes its fpe€tators with aftonifhment, becaufe it is always prefent, and requires no pe- 
culiar reminifcence to convince us of its prefence. But the love of beauty, when it firft 
offers itfelf to the view, produces moleftation, becaufe it is requifite to feek after beauty 
by knowledge : but. a love of this kind fince it is the fecond, and belonging to thofe who 
are intelligent, plainly indicates that beauty is itfelf the fecond ; and the defire of good, 
fince it is more ancient, and does not require the afliftance of the fenfes, teftifies that 
good itfelf is more ancient than beauty, and is fuperior to its nature. Add to this, that 
all beings think they fhall be fufficient to themfelves, if they obtain good ; as if fecretly 
convinced they thall then at length arrive at the defired end : but all do not think the pof- 
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feffion of beauty, will be fufficient to the completion of their wifhes. Befides fome 
judge that what is beautiful, is beautiful to itfelf, but not to them, as is the cafe 
with this our apparent beauty. For they judge that its pofleffor is beautiful; and 
confider it fufficient to appear beautiful though deprived of its real poffeffion : 


but they do not defire to poffefs good in opinion, but in reality. For all things -— 


efpecially ftrive to procure for themfelves that which is firft; and contend with 
beauty, as it were with a defire of viflory, as if confcious it was generated, as well as 
themfelves.. Juft as if fome one pofterior to a king, fhould ftudy to equal in dignity © 


another who immediately follows the king, and is the next to himin royal pre-eminence ; 
_ becaufe he depends on one and the fame principle as. his rival, being ignorant, indeed, 


that he himfelf depends on the king, but that the other precedes him in priority and per- 
feétion of nature. But the caufe of the error is their both participating of the fame ; 
and one itfelf being prior to both. Befides it appears that good itfelf is by no means 
indigent of the beautiful, but the beautiful cannot fubfift without the good. Hence 
good is gentle, mild, placid, delicate, and fuch as every one withes it to oceur. But 


’ beauty either renders the foul ftupid, or mingles the excited pleafure with grief. Laftly, 


it often caufes incautious fouls to deviate from good, as the beloved objeé often fe- 
parates the lover from his parent. For beauty is of a junior nature, but good is is more 
ancient, not indeed in time, but in truth, becaufe it poffeffes a prior power : for i it 


_poflefles univerfal power. But that which is fubordinate to the good, does not receive 


all power, but fuch only as it is requifite for a nature pofterior to the firft, and originat- 
ing from him to receive. So that he is the lord of this pofterior power, and is in no re- 
fpeét indigent of his offspring, the beautiful, fince he exifted fuch as he is prior to its 
generation ; and would have fuffered no lofs in the perfection of his nature, if this had 
not been generated. And if fome other could be produced from his nature, he would not 


envy it the pofleflion of being. But now nothing farther can be generated : for nothing 


remains, which has not been already produced, fince the univerfe is complete. But this 
higheft principle is not all things, for in this cafe he would be indigent of all ; but fur- 
pafling all things, he is able to produce and permit all things to themielves ; while, at 
the fame time, he is eminently exalted above all by the ipenmprehentible dignity of 


_his nature. 


But fince the fupreme principle is good itfelf and not bees good, it is requifite he 
fhould contain nothing in himfelf, fince he does not even contain good. For if he pof- 
feffed any thing, she would either poflefs good,. or that which is not good : but in that 
which is properly the firft good, non-good, can have no fubfittence ; + nor yet can good 
itfelf contain good. If then it neither poffefles non-gocd, nor good, it contains nothing ; ; 
and if it Contains nothing it is alone, dwelling in dolitary unity, retired from the uni- 


- verfality ofthings. If then other. natures are, either good (yet not good itielf) ; 5. OF, per- 
_haps, fuch as are non-good,. but he.contains: neither of thefe, certainly by podeiling no- 


thing he is good itfelf. If then any one adds to his, nature either efleuce, or inte). 
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feek Aftar tts ineffable vifion with mortal eyes’; nor attempt to perceive by any ged 


means, that which reafon proves to be fo remote from the comprehenfion.of fenfe. _ 

not, I fay, think it cam be known in the manner they imagine, who confider sll things 
as fenfibles ; 5 and thus entirely fubvert that which Js, in the mofl. exalted degree. For 
thofe things, which fome confider as having the moft real being, have the moft unreal. - 
And that which is great in.quantity is leaft in being: but that. whieh is firft is, the prin-- 


ciple of being, and fomething more excellent that effence ;. fo that our opinion muft. bes- 


come the very oppofite to:this, or we fhall be deflitute of the union with. this moft exalt- 
ed deity. Juft as thofe who in folemn feftivals, through afhameful gluttony, fill them~ 


felves with food which: it is unlawful for, thofe to touch.who intend an entrance to the _ 
gods ; efteeming the aliment of the belly more certain than the contemplation of the god. 
whofe rites are to be celebrated,.and.on this.account they depart deftitute of the facred 
vifions. - For in fuch holy rites when the god is not beheld,, his exiftence is denied by, 
thofe-who.confider as alone certain that which is tafted and perceived by the.fleth. Juft 
‘as if any one fhould be loft in. fleep through. the whole. of life, and thould therefore. 
believe in the vifiops of fleep, as alone certain and real. But if any one happens to. 
roufe him, as.one who does not believe in objeéts beheld with open eyes, Powld fud- 
denly return again to fleep, and. the delufions of dreams. 

Again; it is requifite for the purpofe of perceiving, to affume that organ by which. 
éach particular ought to-be beheld... ‘The eyes for fome, the ears for others, and fo of the. 
reft. And it is neceflary to believe, that other things are the peculiar objects of intelle&, | 
and that to underftand is not’ the fame as.to hear and to fee ; for this would be as abfurd 
as if any one fhould command the ears to perceive, and fhould on this account deny the. 
exiftence of voices, becaufe they are not the objects of. fight. Hence we muft confider 
fuch as thefe ignorant of that which from the beginning to the prefent day they.defire 
and affect.: for all things defire that which is firft from a neceflity of nature, prophefy- 
ing, as it were, that they cannot fubfift without the incomprehenfible energies of his. na-- 


ture. Befides the knowledge of beauty, happens to fuch fouls as are roufed and know- 


ing ; and is attended with a ftupor, and the excitation of love. But good, becaufe prefent 
from the beginning to our innate appetite, abides with us even when afleep, and never 
feizes its {pe€tators with aftonifhment, becaufe it is always prefent, and requires no pe- 
culiar reminifcence to convince us of its prefence. But the love of beauty, when it firft 
offers itfelf to the view, produces moleftation, becaufe it is requifite to feek after beauty 
by knowledge : but.alove of this kind fince it is the fecond, and belonging to thofe who 
are intelligent, plainly indicates that beauty is itfelf the fecond ; and the defire of good, 
fince it 1s more ancient, and does not require the afliftance of the fenfes, teftifies that 
good itfelf is more ancient than beauty, and is fuperior to its nature. Add to this, that 
all beings think they thall be fufficient to themfelves, if they obtain good ; as if fecretly 
convinced they fhall then at length arrive at the defired end : but all do not think the pof- 
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d ; feffion of beauty, will be fufficient to the completion of their wifhes. Befides fome 
judge that what is beautiful, is beautiful to itfelf, but not to them, as is the cafe 
with this our apparent beauty. For they judge that its pofleffor is beautiful; and 
confider it fufficient to appear beautiful though deprived of its real poffeffion : 
but they do not defire to poflefs good in opinion, but in reality. For all things - | 
efpecially ftrive to procure for themfelves that which is firft; and. contend with a 
beauty, as it were with a defire of vilory, as if confcious it was generated, as well as 
themfelves. Juft as if fome one pofterior to a king, fhould ftudy to equal in dignity 
another who immediately follows the king, and is the next to himin royal pre-eminence 5 
becaufe he depends on one and the fame principle as. his rival, being ignorant, indeed, 
m that he himfelf depends on the king, but that the other precedes him in priority and per- 
| fe€tion of nature. But the caufe of the error is their both participating of the fame ; 
and one itfelf being prior to both. Befides it appears that good itfelf is by no means 
indigent of the beautiful, but the beautiful cannot fubfift without the good. ‘Hence 
good is gentle, mild, placid, delicate, and fuch as every one withes it to oceur. But 
‘ beauty either renders the foul ftupid, or mingles the excited pleafure with grief. Laftly, 
it often caufes incautious fouls to deviate from good, as the beloved object often fe- 
parates the lover from his parent. For beauty is of a junior nature, but good i is more 
ancient, not indeed in time,. but in truth, becaufe it poffeffes a prior power : for i it 
_poflefles univerfal power. But that which is fubordinate to the good, does not receive 
all power, but fuch only as it is requifite for a nature pofterior to the firft, and originat- 
ing from him to receive. So that he is the lord of this pofterior power, and is in no re- 
. fpe&t indigent of his offspring, the beautiful, fince he exifted fuch as he is prior to its 
generation ; and would have fuffered no lofs in the perfection of his nature, if this had 
not been generated. And if fome other could be produced from his nature, he would not 
envy it the poffeflion of being. But now nothing farther can be generated : for nothing 
remains, which has not been already produced, fince the univerfe is complete. But this 
higheft principle is not all things, for in this cafe he would be indigent of all : but fur- 
pafling all things, he is able to produce and permit all things to themfelves ; while, at 
the fame time, he is eminently exalted above all by the penmprehen tig dignity of 


his nature. de 
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But fince the fupreme principle is good itfelf and not Pee good, it is requifite he 
fhould contain nothing in himfelf, fince he does not even contain good. For if he pot. | 
feffed any thing, .he would either poflefs good, or that which is not good: but inthat . 9 ~ ; 

\ which is properly the firft good, non-good, can have no fubfiitence ; nor yet can good | 
itfelf contain good. If then it neither poffefles non-gocd, nor, good, it contains nothing ; 

and if it Contains nothing it is alone, dwelling in folitary unity, retired from the unj- j 

~ verfality ofthings, If then other natures are either good (yet not good itfelf) ; or, per- 

_haps, fuch as are non-good,. but he.contains:neither of thefe, certainly by poflefling no- 

thing he is good itfelf.. If then any one adds to his, nature either efleuce, or intel- 
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le&, or beauty, by fuch an addition he deprives him of being the good itfelf.. oe 
on the other hand by taking away all things, and affirming nothing’concerning His nature, 
nor deceiving im any. refpeét, as if fomething was prefent with his mature, we fhall- . 
permit him to be what he is ; teftifying concerning him-none ‘of thefe properties of be- 

; ing, which.are not prefent'with a caufe fo fublimely remote from effence itfelf.. Inwhich | 
refpeét thofe for the moft part err, who, when they are ignorant how any one ought~ 
to be praifed, detract from the glory-of the fubje& of their praift, while they adéftich ~ 
things to his nature, as are beneath its dignity ;. not‘knowing: how to:accomn 
praife to its:proper objeét.. On this-account we ought alfo, in the firft place, we erent 
left we add any thing pofterior, and unwortliy the divine objeat of our praife ; sand to’ 
obferve that he who furpaffes all thefe; is,,indeed, their proper:caufe without po: 
any of their properties and affections.. For the nature of good does not confift in be-- 
ing: either all things, or fome one particular of alls. Since; if he was fome one:particular - 
of all, he would be contained under one and the fame nature together with all. - But if: 
he is: under one and the fame nature: together with others, he will vary from others, only 
by: a certain proper: difference an@ addition. Hence, in this cafe, he will-be two and! 

‘" not one 5 one part of which two, I’mean that which is common to it-with the reft, will? 
be non-good : but the other will be good. He will, therefore, be mixed: from good * 
and non-good,.and confequently will not: be the-pure and firft good: But that will) 
be the firft good, of which this participating becomes good beyond the common - 
condition. This. then will be good by a certain: participation : but that» of which~ 
this participates, will be none of the univerfality of things ; ; and‘ fuch, therefore, . 

muft be the condition of the good itfelf. But if this too contains good as-a part, . 
for it is difference by which this isa compofite good’; it is neceflary that this fhould# 
depend on another, which is entirely fimple, and-alone good. And hence'this which is - 
various depends upon that which is good alone. So that it appears, that what's firft, . 
and the good itfelf, is above all beings, is good alone, and contains nothing: i in its nature, . 
but is perfe€tly free from all mixture ; and that it is above all, and is the divinely foli-- 
tary caufe of all. For neither does beauty nor being originate from evil, nor yet from * 
fuch things as are indifferent : for the efficient is better than the effet ; -fince it is more ~ 

| perfeét and divine.” And this much for the firft book of Plotinus, which we propoted to- 

| ae infert ; the other on intelligible beauty is as follows : 

| Since we muft confefs that the foul which coe miaedes the intelligible world, 

and beholds the beauty of true intelleét, may alfo perceive the father of this di-- 

vine world, who is fuperior to intellect: let us now endeavour to the utmoft of 

our ability to behold, and to exprefs to ourfelves (as much as fuch things can 
be exprefled) how we may in the beft manner furvey the beauty of intelle&, and the $ 
world which it contains. Suppofe then, two ftony maffes placed near each other, one of 
which is incompofite, and deftitute of artificial form : but the other is fafhioned by art 
into fome divine, or human ftatue. And if divine, let it be the ftatue of fome Grace or 

a Mufe : but if human, not that of any particular man, but rather of fome one which 
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arthas colleéted together from all beatiful forms, . The {tone then which is difpofed by 
art into the beauty of form, will immediately appear beautiful, but mot becaufe it is a 
ftone ; or the other mafs would be fimilarly beautiful ; it is therefore beautiful becaufe 


it poffeffes the form which art applies. Matter, therefore, had not this form, but it ex- 


ifted in the thinkingartift before it came into the ftone. But it was in the artificer, not 


on account of his poffeffing eyes arid hands, but becaufe he was endued with art. This 


beauty, therefore, exifted in art in a much more excellent manner. For the form itfelf 
which abides in art does not proceed into the ftone, but this abides in indivifible union, 
while an inferior forin proceeds from this, which neither ‘remains in itfelf pure, 


. mor is fuch as the’artift withes,-but fuch as the fubje& matter is capable of receiving, 
But if art operatés according to what‘it is, and to what it poffeffes, but-it fafhions beau-- 
tiful forms, according to the reafon by which it'ais : hence reafon i is a much greater 
and truer beauty, fince it contains the beauty of art ; and is greater and more excellent © 
than every thing which proceeds into extérnal form. For fo far as form proceeding into’ 
matter is extended, fo'far it becomes more debile than that which abides in one. Since ™ 
whatever fuffers diftance in itfelf, departs from itfelf, and the integrity of its nature ; - 
whether it is ftrength diffufed into fome’ participant ; or heat, or power, or beauty ex. ° 
ténded to fome fubjeét, and divided about the fluétuating receptacle of matter. Again, 


every efficient according to itfelf, ought to ‘be more excellent than its ¢ffeét : for that 


which is unharmonious does not form a mufician, but this is the work of harmony; - 
and that mufic-which-is above fenfe, produces the harmony - in fenfible found. But 
if any one defpifés the!arts, becaufe they operate ‘imitating nature, in the firft place, . 
it muft be confeffed, that natures alfo imitate other things: and i the next place, 
that arts do not: fimply imitate that which is perceived by the eyes, but recur to 
thofe reafons from which the energy of nature confifts. Befides this, they ptoduce many. 
things from’ themfelves, and add fomething where any ‘thing is wanting to the per-— 
fection of the whole ; becaufe they contain beauty in themfelves, - Laftly, Phidias him. - 


felf fafhioned his Jupiter, not by imitating any fpe€tacle proper to the fenfes 5, but con- 


ceiving the god fuch us he~ would appears if he fhould be willing to exhibit him- - 


felf to our eyes. 
But for the prefent let us negledk the arts, and confider thofe beautiful natural effects, 


which art is faid to ithitate, i. e. all rational and irrational animals ; but efpecially what-- 
ever amongft thefe are more exaétly finifhed : I mean where the Demiurgus ruling over — 


matter, invefts it with the form he defires it fhould participate. “What then is beauty in 


thefe ? For-it is not blood and menftrua, but colour and figure different from thefe ; or » 


it'is nothing $. or fomething deftitute of figure; or it is that which, asit were, containg 
fomething fimmple like matter. From whence arofe the beauty of Helen, for which fo 
great a conteft enfued ? From whence fhines the beauty of other forms fimilar to 


Venus? And from whence did the form of Venus herfelf arife ? Or that of any man 


entirely beautiful, or of fome god, whether they are among the number of things fub- 
ject to our fight, or among thofe which are not fubject, and yet have i in themfelves a con- 
fpicueus 
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fpicuous beauty.» Is not'this every where form, defcending into that which is produced 
by the artificer, ‘in the fame manner as‘it was faid that the beauty of artificial figures, 
proceeded from the arts. What then ? Are works beautiful indeed, and reafon exifting 
in matter ? But is reafon feparate from matter, which exifts in the foul of the agent, and 
which is firtt in’ dignity and rank, not beautiful, but is reduced into one with its fub- 
ject matter? But if bulk is beautiful, fo far as bulk, it follows that ative reafon, becaufe 
it is not bulk, is’ not beautiful : though if form, whether contained in a {mall or in a 


large mafs, moves and affects in a fimilar manner the mind of the beholder, certainly 


beauty i is not to be attributed to the magnitude of bulk. Hence, fo long as form. is-ex- 
ternal to the foul, we do not perceive, and are not moved by its power: but when it is 
well conceived in the foul then it affe€ts'us with delight. Again, the form of things 
alone, flows through the eyes, otherwife the moft ample «figures could not penetrate 
through fuch narrow receptacles. But magnitude is contracted, not from its being: 

in bulk, but rather becaufe great in fpecies or form. 'Befides it is neceflary that the-caufe 
itfelf of a ‘beautiful effet, fhould be either deformed, or indifferent, or beautiful. Tf it 


is deformed, it cannot produce the contrary-to deformity. If it is indifferent, why thould 


it rather produce any thing beautiful, than deformed. But, indeed, it is neceffary 
that nature the artificer of things fo beautiful, thould poffefs a beauty more ‘primary 
and exalted. But with regard to us, when we behold nothing inward, and are entire- 
ly ignorant of internal ‘beauty, we ‘follow what is external, -unconfcious in the’ mean 
time that the caufe of motion is profoundly latent in the: depths of the foul; , jutt 
like one, who on -perceiving his own image, and being ignorant from whence t 
came, -fhould follow its fhadowy and unreal progreffion. Lut that there is ‘fome- 


- thing elfe which allures followers to itfelf, and that beauty does not confift in mag- 


nitude is fufficiently teftified, by the beauty inherent in difciplines, offices, and the foul : 
where certainly a more true beauty flourifhes ; which is then manifeft, when ‘we con- 
template the wifdom in a worthy mind, and are delighted with the contemplation, and 
in love with its beauty ; not then furveying the corporea] face, which perhaps i is not 
‘beautiful, but neglecting the whole form of the body and purfuing inward beauty to ‘its 
moft facred and profound retreats. But if fuch a foul does not yet incite you to deno- 
minate it beautiful, neither on furveying yourfelf inwardly, will you be 2 delighted with 
yourfelf as with fomething beautiful. Hence while fo affe&ted, you will vainly inveftigate 
true and intimate beauty : for you will feek after thespurity of beauty, not with fomething 
pure, but with that whichis bafe ; and hence too, a difcourfe on things of this kind is not 
to be addreffed to all men. Becaufe if you behold yourfelf beautiful, you may obtain a re 
minifcence of beauty itfelf. 


The reafon therefore of the beauty contained in nature is the exemplar of the uid 


_ appearing in body: but the exemplar of natural beauty, is a more beautiful reafon con: 


tained in foul, from which the beauty of nature flows. But this fhines brighter i in a 


worthy foul, already advanced in beauty, than in nature herfelf: fince it adorns fucha - 


foul, 
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foul, and affords a light, derived from one much greater; and. ephich? i is no other than 
the firft beauty. Thus abiding in the foul, it leads it to confider, what that fuperior 
reafon of beauty may be, which is no longer generated nor placed in another, but abides 
perpetually in itfelf. Hence it is not reafon, but the author of that reafon which is firft : 
fince indeed the firft reafon is a certain beauty fubfifting in foul as in matter. But its 
author is intelleét, which is always the fame, and not fometimes intelle&t ; becaufe in- 
telligence does not happen extrinfical to this true and original intellect. But what 
image are we able to receive of fuch an intellect? eA is enquired after exter- 
nally, is doubtlefs fought for from fomething worfe t ellect. An image therefore 
of intelleé&t mutt be obtained from intelleét itfelf: fo that we muft not {peak of it through 
the médium of an image; but we mutt receive a certain portion of gold, as a reprefen- 
tative of univerfal gold. And unlefs this received gold is pure, we muft purify it either 
in reality, or at leaft in our difcourfe ; demonftrating that this which is received by us, 
is not univerfal, but only a particular portion of gold. Thus then let ts afcend higher 
from our intelle<&t now purified, to intelle& itfelf; and let us begin with the gods 
themfelves, contemplating the ‘intelle€t which they poffefs. For all the gods are vener- 
able and beautiful, and endued with an ineftimable gracefulnefs. But what i is the 
caufe of fuch beauty ? It is intelle&t, energifing in the moft exalted manner, which 
produces their divinely beautiful appearance. For it is not becaufe their bodies are 
beautiful that they are gods, but from the poffeffion of intelleét, fince the participation 
of body, is not effential to divinity. For they are not at one time wife, and at another 
time the contrary; but they are perpetually wife, with a tranquil, ftable, and pure in- 
telle&t, underftanding all things, and knowing not human concerns properly, but their 
own, that is fuch as are divine, and fuch as intellect itfelf perceives. But the gods who 
inhabit this vifible heaven, for they abound in divine leifure, afliduoufly contemplate, as 







if it were above them, what the primary.and intelligible heaven contains. But thofe - 


who are ftationed in this higher world, contemplate its inhabitants poflefling the whole 
of this diviner heaven. For all things there are heaven. There the fea, animals, plants, 
and men are heaven. Laftly every portion of this heaven is celeftial. But the gods 
who refide there, do not difdain men, nor any other of its inhabitants, becaufe every 
thing there is divine; and they,comprehend the whole of this intelligible region at- 
tended with the moft perfect repofe. - 

Hence the life of thefe divinities is eafy, and truth is their generator and nurfe, their 
effence and nutriment ; hence they perceive all things, not fuch indeed as are fubje& to 
generation, but fuch as abide in effence: they likewife perceive themfelves in others. 
For all things are there perfe€tly perfpicuous. Nothing there is dark, nothing oppofing, 
-but every thing is confpicuous to all, intrinfically and univerfally. For light every 
- where meets with light. Each thing contains in itfelf all, gnd all things are again be- 

held 
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held, in another. “So that all things are every where, and all is all. There every thing 
is all. There an immenfe fplendour thines. There every thing is great, fince even 
what is fmall is there great. There the fun is all.the ftars; and every ftar is a 
fan, and at the {fame time all the ftars. But one thing excels in each,-while in the . 
-mean time all things are, beheld in each. ‘There -motion is perfe€tiy pure: for the 
proceeding motion: is not confounded: by a mover foreign from the motion. Station alfo 
there is difturbed by no mutation: for it is not mingled with an unftable nature, Be- 
fides beauty there is beau , becaufe it does not fubfift in beauty. But every 
‘thing abides there not as if ‘in fome foreign land; for the being of each is its 
own ftable foundation : nor is its effence different from its feat; for its fubjeét is intel- 
leét, and itfelf is intelle€t. Juft as if any one fhould conceive this fenfible heaven, 
which is manifeft and lucid to the eyes, germinating into ftars by its light. In corpo- 
real natures indeed, one part is not.every where produced from another, but each part 
is diftinét from the reft. But there each thing isevery where produced from the whole; 
and is at the fame time particular, and-the whole. It appears indeed as a part: but by 
him who acutely perceives, it will be beheld as a whole: by him I mean, who is endued 
with a fight fimilar to that of the lynx, the rays.of whofe eyes are reported to penetrate 
the depths of the earth. For it appears to me that this fable, occultly fignifies the per- 
{picuoufnefs of fupernal eyes. Befides the vifion of thefe bleffed inhabitants is never 
wearied, and never ceafes through a fatiety of perceiving. For there is no vacuity in 
any perceiver, which when afterwards filled up, can bring intuition to an end. Nor 
can pleafure ever fail through the variety of objeéts; or through any difcord between 
the perceiver and-the thing perceived. Befides every thing there is endued with an un- 
tamed and unwearied power. And that which can never be filled, is fo called, becaufe 
its plenitude never fpurns at ‘its replenifliing objeét. For by intuition it more affidu- 
oufly perceives. And beholding itfelf infinite, and the objeéts of its perception, it fol- 
lows its own nature as its guide in unwearied contemplation. Again, no life thereis . 
laborious, fince it is pure life: for why fhould that labour, which lives in the beft man- 
ner? ‘But the life there is wifdom, a wifdom not obtained by arguments like ours, be- 
caufe it is always total, nor is in any part deficient, from which it might require invef- 
tigation. But it is the firft wifdom, not depending on any other; and effence itfelf is 
there wifdom; yet not in fuch a manner that effence is firft, and then wifdom fucceeds 
as fecondary and an adjunét. Hence, no wifdom is greater than this, but there fcience 
itfelf is the aflociate of intellect, becaufe they- both germinate, and beam with divine 
fplendors together: in the fame manner as by a certain imitation they report that juftice 
refides with Jupiter. For every thing of this kind exifts there like a lucid refemblance 
perfpicuous from itfelf, fo as to become the fpeétacle of tranfcendently happy fpeators. 
The magnitude and power therefore of wifdom itfelf, is fufficiently evident from its 
containing with itfelf, and producing beings: for all things which are true purfue wif. 
9 dom, 
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dom, depend on it for their being, originate together with it, and have one and the 
fame effence: and laftly effence there is no other than wifdom itfelf. But we do not 
yet approach to this exalted knowledge, becaufe we confider fciences, as certain fpecus 
lations, and rules, and a conflux of propofitions, which indeed ought not with propriety 
to be attributed to the feiences we poffefs. But if any one doubts. concerning our 
{ciences, we muft negleét the difcuffion for the prefent, at the fame time affuming an, 
occafion from hence, let us, difpute concerning that {cience, which Plato beholding i in 
the intelligible world fays, that fcience there is not ong thing i in another. And this in- 
veftigation will be proper tous, if we profefs ourfelves worthy an appellation of this 


kind. 

Whatfoever is made by nature or art, is produced by a certain wifdom, and every 
where wifdom is the leader of action. But wherefoever a certain wifdom fabricates, 
there are indeed arts of this kind. But the artificer himfelf is again referred into na 
tural wifdom, according to which art produces every work; not by being collected from 
{peculations, but as one certain whole; nor as compofed from many into one, but ra- 
ther as refolving itfelf from one into many.. If any one therefore places this wifdom ag 
the firft in intelligible dignity, it will be fufficient, fince it does not originate from an- 
other, and does not fubfift in any other eflence. But if he fhould fay that reafon is placed 
in nature, and that the principle of this is nature, we muft enquire from whence nature 
poflefles reafon. Becaufe if it is faid to poffefs it from another, we again enquire of that 
other; and if it poffeffes it from itfelf, our inveftigation is finifhed. But if they fly to 
intelle&t, there again we muft enquire, whether intelleCt generates wifdom. And jf 
they confefs it does, we afk from whence? But if it conceives wifdom from itfelf, it could 
not accomplih this, unlefs intelleét is wifdom itfelf. True wifdom therefore is effence, and 
true effence is wifdom; and the dignity of eflence is derived from wifdom. For it appears 
that true effence originates from wifdom. Hence whatever things are deftitute of the wif. 
dom of effence ; fo far indeed as they are made by a certain wifdom, they are effences ; but 
becaufe they do not contain in themfelves any wifdom, they are not true effences. No 
one’ therefore ought to think that in the intelligible world, either the gods themfelves 

or any of its tranfcendently happy inhabitants, contemplate certain rules of propofitions.; 
but that each of the objects there contained, offers itfelf to the bcholdels, like a beau- 
- tiful fpe€tacle, fuch as may be imagined to exift in the foul of a man divinely wife. Not 
~ gndeed like painted refemblances, but true beings fhining with intelle@tual {plendors: 
on which account the antients called ideas, beings and effences. 

But the wife men of the Egyptians whether from a certain accurate iienae. or from 
natural inftinét, when they determined, to fignify to us the mylteries of wifdom, ap- 
pear to me not to have ufed figures fignificant of letters, difcourfes, and propofitions, 


nor things imitating voices and axioms; but rather by defcribing and painting the par- ~ 


Vou. Il. | } Ll . ticular 
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. ticular images of particular ‘hinge in thet faered: concerns, to have occultly fignifieds 
the difcurfive energy of the thing itfelf. For indeed every image is a certain feience 


and wifdom ; it is likewife a fubject ; and is a Spectacle colleéted into one; and i is nei 
ther cogitation, nor counfel. But afterwards from this image, or wifdom. colleéted | 
into one, an evolved refemblance is produced in fomething elfe, {peaking in a difcurfive 
tranfition, and finding out the caufes why things are thus inftituted: while the thing 
thus. beautifully difpofed, excites admiration. Hence it isfaid that he will admire wif- 
dom, who confiders how without containing the caufes of her eflence, fhe affords to 
others which are fafhioned according to her nature, their particular mode of exiftence. 
This beautiful difpofition of things then, which is fcarcely manifeft from enquiry, if any 
one fhould difcover, he muft own it requifite that in the intelligible world, things fhould. 
fubfift previous to all argument and enquiry, as in one great nature which harmonizes 
the whole.. 

Can we think that this univerfe, which we confefs to be derived and to exift i in this 
manner, from another, was fo compofed by its artificer, that he thought within himfelf | 
concerning the earth; and confidered that it ought to reft in the middle? And that 
afterwards he reafoned concerning the conneétion of water with earth, and the orderly: 
difpofition of things as far as to the heavens? But in the next place concerning all animals, 
and fuch, and fo many forms of particular vital beings, as they are at prefent; and the 
difpofition as well of the inward as of the external parts and members? And laftly that 
he began to produce things in energy, as they were difpofed in himfelf? But fuch a: 
confideration could not fubfift with the artificer of the univerfe. For how could it take- 
place in him, who had not as yet feen fuch things in exiftence? Nor is it poffible that 
he could fabricate, by receiving external affiftance, after the manner of human artifi-. 
cers, who operate with hands and inftruments: for hands and feet were pofterior to his 
energy. It remains therefore that all things mutt fabfift in their divine caufe, and fince 
no médium i intervenes, that by the propinquity of being itfelf, to another, its. image and. 
fimilitude fhould-as it were on a fudden fhine forth, whether from itfelf alone, or through 
the miniftry of foul. For it is of no confequence at prefent whether or not the world was. 
fabricated properly through a certain foul, if it is but admitted that all things emanated. 
from thence, and fubfift there in greater beauty and perfeftion. For here they are 
mixt, but there they are pure. But this univerfe proceeding, from thence, is compre- 
hended by forms from beginning to end. In the firft place matter is the receptacle of. 
the elementary forms, and.of others in continual fucceffion; fo that it is difficult to find. 


‘ matter, thus concealed under a multitude of forms. But fince it poffefles a certain ulti-. 


maté form, it eafily becomes the fabjeét of every form. Hence fince the exemplar of 
the univerfe is form, he produced all forms; and this without any difficulty or violence,. 
betaufe ‘the artificer there is a divine wniverfe, and effence, and form. Hence too his. 

fabrication:. 














fabrication -was eafy, and without labour: for there was no impediment; and on 1 this 


“account he now rules over his work with _abfolute dominion. And although fome par~ - 


ticulars are every where in Oppofition to others, yet, they cannot now oppote the univer- 
fal fabric, for it abides as the whole. Indeed I think if we were the firft exemplars of 
things, and atthe fame time eflences, and forms, and if the form which operates here 
-was.our effence, that our fabrication would rule without labour, though man.as at pre- 
fent fhould fabricate a form different from himfelf. For becoming man he ceafes to be 
the univerfe: but when he ceafes to be man as Plato fays, he raifes himfelf on high, 
and governs the world. or being made of the whole, he alfo makes the whole. But that we 
may return to our defign, you may indeed produce a reafon, why the earth is placed in 
the middie, and why it is round; or why the zodiac is fituated in a certain place: but 
in the intelligible world it was not deliberated fo.to be, becaufe it was requifite; but 
rather becaufe it as as it exifts, on this account it is conftituted as it ought: juft as if 
previous to a fyllogiftic energy through caufes, the conclufion itfelf thould remain 
indubitably certain, without any propofitions. For nothing there depends on. confe- 
quences, nothing becomes certain from confideration: but it fubfitts prior to confe~ 
quence, and all confideration. For all thefe are pofterior, rea/on, demonftration, faith. 
Since on account of the principle all thefe exift, and are thus difpofed. But it is rightly 
faid that the caufes of the principle are not to be fought after; efpecially of a perfe 
principle, which is the fame with the end: for that which is both principle and end, is 

at the fame time the whole, and perfec in every part. 
Intelle&t itfelf, therefore, is the firft beauty ; ; it is total, and is every where total, with- 
out fuffering a defect of beauty in any part. What then is the beautiful itfelf to be 
called? Certainly, not any thing which is not the whole itfelf, but either poffeffes a 
. ‘part only, or is entirely deftitute of its participation. Indeed unlefs this is the beautiful 
itfelf, what elfe can merit this appellation? For that which is prior to intelle@&, does 
not will itfelf to be beautiful, but is fomething ineffably more excellent. Hence that 
which firft prefents itfelf to our view, becaufe it is form, and a fpectacle of intelleét, 
is by this means lovely, and pleafant to the fight. On this account Plato withing to i in- 
timate to us this truth, reprefents the demiurgus of the univerfe, approving his own 
perfect work; willing from hence to exhibit, by fomething more manifeft to our appre- 
henfion, the beauty of the exemplar, and of his great idea, as perfeétly lovely. For as 
often as any one admires a work, fabricated according to an exemplar, he muft particu- 
larly admire the exemplar itfelf. Nor ought it to feem wonderful if in the mean time 
fuch a one, is ignorant of what he fuffers: fince ‘térrene lovers, and thofe who admire 
corporeal beauty, are ignorant that they are thus affected, on, account of fupernal 
beauty. But that Plato refers the demiurgus of the univerfe loving his work, to the 
‘divine exemplar, is evident from hence: for he fays, that he was delighted with his 
-work, and wifhed to render it ftill more fimilar to its exemplar: evincing from this the 
Li2 beauty 
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beauty of the exemplar, for fays he its work is beautiful, becaufe it is the image of its. 
artificer. For indeed‘unlefs that was ineftimably beautiful, what: would be | more 6 7 
tiful than this univerfe, which is fubje€t to our corporeal fight? On whi 
they do: not percceive rightly, who-detract from the beauty of’ this ferfible world}. un- 
lefs in detracting they perceive that this univerfe is not the intelligible world; 
Let us then receive by cogitation this our fenfible world, fo difpofed that every-part. 
may remain indeed.what it*is, but that one thing may mutually refide in another. Let 
us fuppofe that all things are colleéted as much as poffible into one, fo that each parti- 
van obje&t may firft prefent itfelf to the eyes;. as. if a fphere fhould be thie exterior 
boundary, the fpeétacle of the fun immediately fucceeding, and an image of the other 
ftars, and the earth, the fea and all animals fhould appear within, as im a diaphanous 
globe : and laftly let us conceive that it'is poflible to behold all things in each. Let there 
be then in. the foul a lucid imagination. of a {phere, containing all things in its tranfpa- 
rent receptacle; whether. they are agitated, or-at:reft;: or’ partly mutable; and partly. 
ftable.. Now preferving this fphere. receive another in your foul,. removing from this — 
laft the-extenfion into bulk, take-away likewife place,. and banith far ftom yourfelf all 
imagination .of matter : at the fame time being careful not to conceive this fecond f{phere, 
as fomething lefs.than the firft.in bulk, for this.muft be. void of: all dimenfion., After 





this invoke. that. divinity whois the author.of the univerfe, imaged in your. phantafy, 


and earneftly intreat him to approach:. Then will he fuddenly come, bearing with him 
his own divine.world, with all the gods it contains.. Then will he come, being.at the 
fame time one and all, and.bringing with him all things concurring inone.. There in- 
deed all the gods, are various amongft themfelves in.gradations of power, . yet by that 
one. abundant power:they are all but one,,or rather one is all: for the divinity never 
fails, by which they are. all produced. But all the gods. abide together, and each is 
again feperate from the, other in a certain ftate unattended with diftance, and bearing 
no form -fubje&t: to fenfible infpection : or.one would be fituated. differently from the 
other, nor each be in itfelf all. Nor again does any one of thefe poflefs parts different 
from others, and from itfelf: nor is every whole there a divided power; and of a mag- 
nitude equal.to .its meafured. parts; but it is, indeed a univerfe, and a univerfal power, 
proceeding to infinity in a. power, which is the parent of energy... But this divine 
world is fo truly great, that its parts become infinite.. For where can any thing be.faid 
to exift, with which it is not.extended?' This fenfible world too is.great, and all 
powers. are_contained in its ample bofom: ‘but it would be much greater, and that ina 
manner perfectly ineffable, if it was free from the diminutive power of. body.. And if 


it. fhould be faid that the power of fire and of other bodies is great, it muft be remem- 


bered that true’ powers are infinite, and that it is only from an ignorance of ‘'thefe, that 
corporeal natures appear to have being, .and to operate by corrupting, feparating, , and 
miniftsing to the generation of animals. But thefe indeed corrupt, becaufe they are 
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themfelves corrupted, and they generate becaufe they are generated. . But the power” 
which: flourifhes there, poflefies being alone, and is alone beautiful, without any ex= 
ternal she adventitious qualities, which only derogate from the dignity of effence. - For 
where can there “be any thing. beautiful, deprived of being? And where again can~ 
effence abide, if it wants the prefence of beauty? For while beauty is-taken away, ef- 
fénce is deftroyed.’ On this account being itfelf is defirable, becaufe being,: and beauty’ 
gre the fame: and the beautiful is lovely, becaufe it is being. But it is not proper to» 
enquire which is the caufe of the other, fince the nature of each is one and the famec.. 
The falfe’efleinces indeed of bodies, require a certain image of beauty, extrinfically ace - 
ceditig, both that they may appear beautiful, and that they may inherit an obfcure 
portion of being. For they fo far partake of effence as they participate of beauty, con 
fifting in form: «and by how much the more they receive of this kind of beauty, fo: 
much the more of perfection do they inherit: for by this-means.a beautiful eflence, and . 
beauty itfelf is more peculiar to their nature. 

On this account Jupiter himfelf, who is et moft ancient of the other gods which he 
leads, proceeds firft to the contemplation of the intelligible world. . But.afterwards the 
fubordinate gods, demons, and fouls follow him, whovare able to perceive {uch tran- 
icendently lucid objects.: And this divine world fhines upon them, from a certain oc- 
cult. place, which is:no other than the abode of ineffable unity. But it illuftrates all 
the divinities with its light: and excites to itfelf fuperior fouls who are afterwards 
converted to its {plendid vifion, which before they were’ incapable of perceiving; and 
which like the fun dazzles the eye unaccuftomed to intellectual light. And while fome 
with elevated eyes, eafily bear its intuition, others who are more diftant from its na- 
ture are difturbed with the vifion. . But fince each of thefe blefled inhabitants, perceives 
according to his ability, all of them indeed behold this intelligible world, with its. va- 
rious contents, yet they do not all retain the fame fpeCtacle, but while they are 
loft in. attentive vifion, one beholds the lucid fountain and nature of the juft itfelf, 
whilé another abundantly perceives temperance itfelf, but not fuch as that which refides 
with men, when: they enjoy its poflefon. . For this our temperance imitates the fu. 
preme :. but that diffufing itfelf in all things, as if about all the magnitude of its nature, : 
is finally perceived by thofe, who have already beheld many perfpicuous. fpeGtacles. On 
this account the gods behold every thing feparate, and at the fame time all things to- 
gether: they perceive too divine fouls there, whofe vifion is univerfal; .and their nas 
ture becomes fuch from unbounded perception, that they contain all things from the 
beginning to the end, | 

Thefe divine objects therefore, Jupiter himfelf and thofe of. us who together with 
Jupiter love this: intelligible world, happily contemplate, together with that univerfal 
beauty fhining -from all, and whatever participates of the beauty, which there abides. 
For every thing there glitters, and illuminates the fpeCtators with its. light, fo that they 

become - 
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beauty of the exemplar, for fays he its work is‘beautiful, becaufe it ig the iinage of ite. . 


artificer. For indeed’ unlefs that was ineftimably beautiful, what would be more 
tiful than this univerfe, whichis fubje€&t to our corporeal fight? On which a . 
they do: not percceive rightly, who-detratt from the beauty of* this ferfible world 3, un | 
lefs in detra€ting they perceive that this univerfe is not the intelligible world: ats, 
Let us then receive by cogitation this our fenfible world, fo difpofed that every part. 
may remain indeed. what it*is, but that one thing may mutually refide in another. Let 
us fuppofe that all things are colleéted as much as poffible into one, fo that-each parti-. 
cular obje€t may firft prefent itfelf to the eyes;. as. if a fphere fhould be the exterior 
boundary, the fpeétacle of the fun immediately fucceeding, and an image of the other 
ftars, and the earth, the fea and all animals fhould appear within, as im a diaphanous 
globe: and. laftly let us conceive that it'is poflible to behold all things in each. Letthere — 
be then in. the foul a lucid imagination. ofa fphere, containing all things in its tranfpa~ 
rent receptacle; whether. they are agitated, or-at:reft;: or partly mutable; and partly. 4 
ftable.. Now preferving this fphere. receive another in your: foul,, removing from this — 
laft the.extenfion into bulk, takeaway likewife place, and banifh far from yourfelf all — 
imagination .of matter : at the fame time being careful not to conceive this fecond fphere, 
as fomething lefs than the firft.in bulk, for this.muft be. void of. all dimenfion.. After 
this invoke. that divinity who is the author.of the univerfe, imaged in your. phantafy, 
and earneftly intreat him to approach:. Then will hefuddenly: come, bearing with him 
his own divine.world, with all the gods it contains.. Then will he come, being.at the 
fame time one and all, and.bringing with him all things concurring imone.. There in- 
deed all the gods, are various amongft themfelves in.gradations of power, . yet by that 
one. abundant power:they are all but one, or rather one is all: for the divinity never 
fails, by which they are. all produced. But all the gods abide together, and each is 
again feperate from the, other in acertain ftate unattended with diftance, and. bearing 
no form-fubje& to fenfible infpe€tion: or.one would be fituated. differently from the 
other, nor each be in itfelf all. Nor again does any one of thefe poffefs parts different 
from others, and from itfelf: nor is every whole there a divided power, and of a mag- 
nitude equal to its meafured parts; but it is, indeed a univerfe, and a univerfal power, 
proceeding to infinity in a power, which is the parent of energy... But this divine 
world is fo truly great, that its parts become infinite.. For where can any thing be:faid 
to exift, with which it is not,extended? This fenfible world too is.great, and all 
powers. are_contained in its ample bofom~ ‘but it would be much greater, and that ina 
manner perfectly ineffable, if it was free from the diminutive power of body. . And if 
it. fhould be faid that the power of fire and of other bodies is great, it muft be remem- __ 
bered that true powers are infinite, and that it is only from an ignorance of ‘thefe, that 





' corporeal natures appear to have being, and to operate by corrupting, feparating, , and 


miniftring to the generation of animals. But thefe indeed corrupt, becaufe they are 
re | themfelves 
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themfelves corrupted, and. they generate becaufe they are generated. . But dhie power” 
which: flourifhes there, poflefles being alone, and is alone beautiful, without any ex- 
ternal and adventitious qualities, which only derogate from the dignity of: effence. - For 
where cam there “be any thing. beautiful, deprived of being? And where again can 
effence abide, if it wants the prefence of beauty ? For while beauty is- taken away, ef- : i. 
fénce is déeftroyed.’ On this account being itfelf is defirable, becaufe being,' and beauty’ a 
4re the fame: and the beautiful is lovely, becaufe it is being. But it is not proper to» 
enquire which is the caufe of the other, fince the nature of each is orie and the fame. 3, 
The falfe’eflences indeed of bodies, require a certain image of beauty, extrinfically ac- - 7 o. 
cediig, both that they may appear beautiful, and that they may inherit an obfcure H 
portion of being. For they fo far partake of eflence as they participate of beauty, con= 
fifting in form: «and by how much the more they receive of this kind of beauty, fo 
much the more of perfection do they inherit: for by this-:means.a beautiful. effence, and » 
beauty itfelf is more peculiar to their nature. 

Oni this account Jupiter himfelf, who is ‘is moft ancient of the other. gods: which he 
leads, proceeds firft to the contemplation of the intelligible world. . But-afterwards the 
fubordinate gods, demons, and fouls follow him, whoare able to perceive fuch tran- 
icerdently lucid objects.: And this divine world fhines upon them, from a certain oc- 
cult. place, which is ‘no other than the abode of ineffable unity. But it illuftrates all 
the divinities with its light: and excites to itfelf fuperior fouls who are afterwards 
converted to its {plendid vifion, which before they were incapable of perceiving; and 
which like the fun dazzles the eye unaccuftomed to intelle€tual light. And while fome 
with elevated eyes, eafily bear its intuition, others who are more diftant from its na- 
ture are difturbed with the vifion.. But fince each of thefe blefled inhabitants, perceives 
according to his ability, alt of them indeed behold this intelligible world, with its. va- 
rious contents, yet they do not all retain the fame fpectacle, but: while they are 
loft in. attentive vifion, one beholds the lucid fountain and nature of the juft itfelf, 
whilé another abundantly perceives temperance itfelf, but not fuch as that which refides 
with men, when: they enjoy its poflefion. . For this our temperance imitates the fu- 
preme : but that diffufing itfelf in all things, as if about all the magnitude of its nature, 
is finally perceived by thofe, who have already beheld many perfpicuous.fpeGtacles. On 
this account the gods behold every thing feparate, and at the fame time all things to- 
gether > they perceive too divine fouls there, whofe vilion is univerfal; and their Nae 

ture becomes fuch from unbounded perception, that they contain all things. from the 
beginning to the end. 

Thefe divine. objects therefore, Jupiter himfelf and thofe of. us who together eith 
Jupiter love: this: intelligible world, happily contemplate, together with that univerfal 
beauty fhining -from all, and whatever participates of the beauty, which there abides, 
For every thing there glitters, and illuminates the fpeCators with its light, fo that they 
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le&, ot beauty, by fuch an addition he deprives him of being the good itfelf.. Ae- 
on the other hand by taking away ell things, and affirming nothing concerning His nature, 
nor deceiving im any. refpe&t, as if fomething” was prefent with his mature, we fhall: 
permit him to be what he is ; teftifying concerning him:none‘of thefe properties of be- 
ing, which.are not prefent'with a caufe fo fublimely remote from effence itfelf.. In which 
refpect thofe for the moft part err, who, when they are ignorant how any one ought” 
to be praifed, detract from the glory of the fubje& oftheir praift, while they add fuch* — 
things to his natere, as are beneath its dignity ;, not‘knowing how to*accomntodate true~_ 
praife: ‘to its-proper objeét.. On this.account we onght’alfo, in the firft place, to beware, . 
left we add any thing pofteror, and unworthy the divine objet of our praife ; and to’ 
obferve that he who furpaffes all thefe; is,,indeed, their. proper‘caufe. without poffefling . 
any. of their properties and affections.. For the nature of good does not confift in be-- 
ing either all things, or fome one particular of alk. Since, if he was fome one»particular ~— 
of all, he would be contained under one and the fame nature together with alli. But if: 
he is: -under one and the fame nature together with others, he will vary from others, only 
by a-certaim proper difference and addition. Hence, in this cafe, -he will -be: two and + 
not one ; one part of which two, I‘mean that which’ is common to it-with the reft, will ? 
be non-good : but the othe: will be good. He will, therefore, be mixed: from good * 
and non-good,.and confequently will not: be the-pure and firft good: But that will | 
be the firft good, of which this participating becomes good beyond the common - 
condition. This-then will be good by a certain. participation : but that’of which— 
this participates, will be none of the univerfality of things ; and‘fuch, therefore, . 
muft be the condition of the good itfelf. But if this too contains good as:a part, . 
for it is difference by which this is:a compofite good; it is neceflary that this fhould* 
depend on another, which is entirely fimple, and alone good. And hence this which is - 
various depends upon that which is good alone. So that it appears, that what’is firft, . 
and the good itfelf, is above all beings, is good alone, and contains nothing: i In-its nature, . 
but is perfectly free from all mixture ; and that it is above all, and is the divinely foli- - 
tary caufe of all. For neither does beauty nor being originate from evil, nor yet from ° 
fuch things as are indifferent : for the efficient is better than the effeét ; -fince it is more - 
perfeét and divine.” And this much for the firft book of Plotinus, which we propofed to. 
infert ; the other on intelligible beauty is as follows :. 

«« Since we muft confefs that the foul which contemplates the intelligible world, 
and beholds the beauty of true intelleét, may alfo perceive the father. of this di-- 
vine world, who is fuperior to intelleét: let us now endeavour to the utmoft of 
our ability to behold, and to exprefs to ourfelves (as much as fuch things can 
be expreffed) how we may in the beft manner furvey the beauty of intelle&, and the 
world which it contains. Suppofe then, two ftony maffes placed near each other, one of 
which is incompofite, and deftitute of artificial form : but the other is fafhioned by art 
into fome divine, or human ftatue. And if divine, let it be the ftatue of fome Grace or 
a Mufe : but if human, not that of any particular man, but rather of fome one which 
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art has collected. together from all beantiful forms, The ftone then which is difpofed by 
art into the beauty of form, will immediately appear beautiful, but not becaufe it is a 
ftone ; or the other mafs would be fimilarly beautiful ; it is therefore beautiful becaufe 


it poffeffes the form which art applies. Matter, therefore, had not this form, but it ex-_ 


ifted in the thinking’artift before it came into the ftone. But it was in the artificer, not 


on account of his poffeffing eyes arid hands, but becaufe he was endued with art. This 


beauty, therefore, exifted in‘art in a’ much more excellent manner. For the form itfelf 
which abides in art does not proceed into the ftone, but this abides i in indivifible union, 
while an inferior fortn proceeds from this, which neither remains in itfelf pure, 


. mor is fuch as the‘artift withes,-but fuch as the fubje& matter is capable of receiving, 

But if art operatés according to what ‘it is, and to what it poffeffes, but-it fafhions beau-- 
tiful forms, according to the reafon by which it'aéls : hence reafon is a much greater - 
and truer beauty, fince it contains'the beauty of art ; and is greater and more excellent | 
than every thing which proceeds into extérnal form. For fo far as form proceeding into’ 
matter is extended, fo’far it becomes more debile than that which abides in one. Since” 
whatever fuffers diftance in itfelf, departs from itfelf, and the integrity of its nature ; - 
whether it is ftrength diffufed into fome’ participant ; or heat, or power, or beauty ex- 
ténded to fome fubjeét, and divided about the fluctuating receptacle of matter. Again, 


every efficient according to itfelf, ought to ‘be more excellent than its ¢ffeét : for that 


which is unharmonious does not form a mufician, but this is the work of harmony; - 
and that mufic-which’-is: above fenfe, produces the harmony in fenfible found. But | 
if any one defpifés the'arts, becaufe they operate ‘imitating nature, in the firft place, . 
it muft be confeffed, that natures alfo imitate other things: and in the next ‘place, 
that arts do-not-fimply imitate that which is perceived by the eyes, but recur to 
thofe reafons from which the energy of nature confifts. Befides this, they pfoduce many - 
things from themfelves, and add fomething where any ‘thing is wanting to the per-— 
fection of the whole ; becaufe they contain beauty in themfelves, - Laftly, Phidias him. - 


felf fafhioned his Jupiter, not by imitating any fpetacle proper to the fenfes 5, but con- 


ceiying the god fuch as he~ would appear; if he fhould be willing to ah ie! him- - 


felf to our eyes. 
But for the prefent let us negieds the arts, and confider thofe beautiful natural effects, 


which art is faid to imitate, i. €. all rational and irrational animals; but efpecially what-- 
ever amongft thefe are more exactly finifhed : I mean where the Demiurgus ruling over © 


matter, invefts it with the form he defires it fhould participate. What thenis beauty in 


thefe ? For-it is not blood and menftrua, but colour and-figure different from thefe ; or » 


it'is nothing 5. or fomething deftitute of figure ; or it is that which, asit were, containg 
fomething fimple like matter. From whence arofe the beauty of Helen, for which fo 
great a conteft enfued ? From whence fhines the beauty of other forms fimilar to 


Venus? And from whence did the form of Venus-herfelf arife ? Or that-of any man 


entirely beautiful, or of fome god, whether they are among the number of things fub- 
ject to our ight, or among thofe which are not fubject, and yet have in themfelves a con- 
| , fpicuous 
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fpicuous beauty. © Is not'this every where form, defcending into that which is produced 
by the artificer, ‘in the fame manner as‘it was faid that the beauty of artificial figures, 
proceeded from the arts. What then ? Are works beautiful indeed, and reafon exifting 
in matter ? But is reafon feparate from matter, which exifts in the foul of the agent, and 
which is firft in dignity and rank, not beautiful, but is reduced into .one with its fub- 
je&t matter? But if bulk is beautiful, fo far as bulk, it follows that active reafon, becaufe 
it is not-bulk, is‘ not beautiful : though if form, whether contained ina {mall or in a 
large mafs, moves and affe€ts‘in a fimilar manner the mind of :the beholder, certainly 
beauty is not to be attributed to the magnitude of bulk. Hence, fo long as form is-ex- 
ternal to the foul,-we do not perceive, and are not moved by its power: but when it is 
well conceived in the foul then it affets us with delight. Again, the form of things 
alone, flows through the eyes, otherwife the moft ample ‘figures could not penetrate 
through fuch narrow: receptacles. But magnitude is contracted, not from its being:great 
in bulk, but rather becaufe great in fpecies or form. "Befides it is neceflary that the-caufe 
itfelf of a ‘beautiful effect, fhould be either deformed, or indifferent, or beautiful. If it 


As deformed, jt cannot produce the contrary-to deformity. If it is indifferent, why thould 


it rather produce any thing beautiful, than deformed. But, indeed, it is neceffary 
that nature the artificer of things fo beautiful, thould poffefs a beauty more primary 
and exalted. But with regard to us, when we behold nothing inward, and are entire- 
ly ignorant of internal ‘beauty, we ‘follow what is external, unconfcious in the’ mean 
time that the caufe of motion is profoundly latent in the: depths of the foul; , jut 
like one, who on perceiving his own image, and being ignorant from whence it 
came, -fhould follow its fhadowy and unreal progreffion. Lut that there is fome- 


- thing elfe which allures followers to itfelf, and that beauty does not confift in mag- 


nitude is fufficiently teftified, by the beauty inherent in difciplines, offices, and the foul : 
where certainly a more true beauty flourifhes ; which is then manifeft, when we con- 
template the wifdom in a worthy mind, and are delighted with the contemplation, and 
in love with its beauty ; not then furveying the corporeal face, which perhaps is not 
beautiful, but neglecting the whole form of the body and purfuing inward beauty to ‘its 
moft facred and profound retreats. But if fuch a foul does not yet incite you to deno- 
minate it beautiful, neither on furveying yourfelf inwardly, will you be delighted with 
yourfelf as with fomething beautiful. Hence while fo affected, you will vainly inveftigate 
true and intimate beauty : for you will feek after thespurity of beauty, not with fomething 
pure, but with that whichis bafe ; and hence too, a difcourfe on things of this kind is not 
to be addreffed to all men. Becaufe if you behold yourfelf beautiful, you may obtain a re- 
minifcence of beauty itfelf. 


The reafon therefore of the beauty contained in nature is the exemplar of the sei 


_appearing in body: but the exemplar of natural beauty, is a more beautiful reafon con 


tained in foul, from which the beauty of nature flows. But this thines brighter i in a 
worthy foul, already advanced in beauty, than in nature herfelf: fince it adorns fuch a - 


foul, 
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held in another. “So that all things are every where, and all is all. There every thing 


-is all. “There an immenfe fplendour fhines. There every thing is great, fince even 


what is fimall is there great. There the fun is all the ftars; and every ftaris a 
fun, and at the fame time all the ftars. But one thing excels in each,-while in the 
-mean time all things are, beheld in each. ‘There -motion is perfe€tiy pure: for the 
‘proceeding motion: is not confounded by a mover foreign from: the motion- Station alfo 
there is difturbed by no mutation: for it is not mingled with an unftable nature, Be- 
fides. beauty there is beaut , becanfe it does not fubfift in beauty. But every 
thing abides there not as if & in fome foreign land; for the being of each is its 
own ftable foundation : nor is its effence different from its feat; for its fubje€ is intel- 
le&t, and itfelf is intelleét. Juft as if any one fhould conceive this fenfible heaven, 
which is manifeft and lucid to the eyes, germinating into ftars by its light. In corpo- 
real natures indeed, one part is not.every where produced from another, but each part 
is diftinét from the reft. But there each thing isevery where produced from the whole; 
and is at the fame time particular, andthe whole. It appears indeed as a part: but by 
him who acutely perceives, it will be beheld as a whole: by him I.mean, who is endued 
with a fight fimilar to that of the lynx, the rays.of whofe eyes are reported to penetrate 
the depths of theearth. For it appears to me that this fable, occultly fignifies the per- 
{picuoufnefs of fupernal eyes. Befides the vifion of ‘thefe bleffed inhabitants is never 
wearied, and never ceafes. through a fatiety of perceiving. For there is no vacuity in 
any perceiver, which when afterwards filled up, can bring intuition toan end. Nor 
can pleafure ever fail through the variety of .objeéts; or through any difcord between 
the perceiver andthe thing perceived. Befides every thing there is endued with an un- 
tamed and unwearied power. And that which can never be filled, is fo called, becaufe 
its plenitude never fpurns at ‘its replenifliing object. For by intuition it more affidu- 
oufly perceives. And beholding itfelf infinite, and the objects of its perception, it fol- 

lows its own nature as its guide in unwearied contemplation. Again, no life there is . 
laborious, fince it is pure life: for why fhould that labour, which lives in the beft man- 
ner? “But the life there is wifdom, a wifdom not obtained by arguments like ours, be- 
caufe it is always total, nor is in any part deficient, from which it might require invef- 
tigation. But it is the firft wifdom, not depending on any other; and effence itfelf is 
there wifdom; yet not in fuch a manner that effence is firft, and then wifdom fucceeds 
as fecondary and an adjunct. Hence, no wifdom is greater than this, but there feience 
itfelf is the affociate of intellect, becaufe they: both germinate, and beam with divine 
fplendors together: in the fame manner as by a certain imitation they report that juftice 
refides with Jupiter. For every thing of this kind exifts there like a lucid refemblance 
perfpicuous from itfelf, fo as to become the fpeétacle of tranfcendently happy fpeCators. 
The magnitude and power therefore of wifdom itfelf, is fufficiently evident from its 
containing with itfelf, and producing beings: for all things which are true purfue wif. 
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dom, depend on it for their being, originate together with it, and have one and the 
fame effence: and laftly effence there is no other than wifdom itfelf. But we do not 
yet approach to this exalted knowledge, becaufe we confider fciences, as certain {pecu- 
lations, and rules, and a conflux of propofitions, which indeed ought not with propriety 
to be attributed to the fciences we poffefs. But if any one doubts. concerning our 


{ciences, we muft negleé the difcuffion for the prefent, at the fame time affuming an. 


occafion from hence, let us, difpute concerning that {cience, which Plato beholding i in 
the intelligible world fays, that fcience there is not ong thing i in another. And this in- 
veftigation will be proper to’us, if we profefs ourfelves worthy an appellation of this 


kind. 
Whatfoever is made by nature or art, is produced by a certain wifdom, and every 


where wifdom is the leader of action. But wherefoever a certain wifdom fabricates, 


there are indeed arts of this kind. But the artificer himfelf is again referred into na- 
tural wifdom, according to which art produces every work; not by being colleéted from 


{peculations, but as one certain whole; nor as compofed from many into one, but ra- - 


ther as refolving itfelf from one into many., If any one therefore places this wifdom ag 
the firft in intelligible dignity, it will be fufficient, fince it does not originate from an- 
other, and does not fubfift in any other eflence. Butif he fhould fay that reafon is placed 
in nature, and that the principle of this is nature, we muft enquire from whence nature 
poflefles reafon. Becaufe if it is faid to poffefs it from another, we again enquire of that 
other; and if it pofleffes it from itfelf, our inveftigation is finifhed. But if they fly to 
intellect, there again we muft enquire, whether intellect generates wifdom. And jf 
they confefs it does, we afk from whence? But if it conceives wifdom from itfelf, it could 
not accomplith this, unlefs intellect is wifdom itfelf. True wifdom therefore is effence, and 
true effence is wifdom; and the dignity of eflence is derived from wifdom. For it appears 
that true effence originates from wifdom. Hence whatever things are deftitute of the wit 
dom of effence ; fo far indeed as they are made by a certain wifdom, they are eflences ; but 
becaufe they do not contain in themfelves any wifdom, they are not true effences. No 
one’ therefore ought to think that in the intelligible world, either the gods themfelves 
or any of its tranfcendently happy inhabitants, contemplate certain rules of propofitions.; 
but that each of the objects there contained, offers itfelf to the beholdels, like.a beau- 


- tiful fpe@tacle, fuch as may be imagined to exift in the foul of a man divinely wife. Not 
~ Gndeed like painted refemblances, but true beings fhining with intelle€tual fplendors: 


on which account the antients called ideas, beings and effences: 

But the wife men of the Egyptians whether from a certain accurate {cience, or from 
natural inftinét, when they determined, to fignify to us the myfteries of wifdom, ap- 
pear to me not to have ufed figures fignificant of letters, difcourfes, and propofitions, 


nor _— imitating voices and axioms; but rather by defcribing and painting the pare ° 
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ticular images of jaticibal ‘things i in their faered: concerns, to have oeccultly fignifieds 
the difcurfive energy of the thing itfelf. For indeed every image is a certain fcience. 


and wifdom ; it is likewife a fubjeet 5 and isa fpeétacle colleéted into one ; and is nei-. 
ther cogitation, nor counfel. But afterwards from this image, or wifdom collected 
into one, an evolved refemblance is produced in fomething elfe, {peaking in a difcurfive 
tranfition, and finding out the caufes why things are thus inftituted: while the thing 
thus beautifully.difpofed, excites admiration. Hence it is,faid that he will admire wif- 
dom, who confiders how without containing the caufes of her effence, fhe affords to 
others which are fathioned according to her nature, their particular mode of exiftence. 
This beautiful difpofition of things then, which is fcarcely manifeft from enquiry, if any 
one fhould difcover, he muft own it requifite that in the intelligible world, things fhould. 
fubfift previous to all argument and enquiry, as in one great nature which harmonizes 
the whole. 

Can we think that this univerfe, which we confefs to be derived and to exift in this 
manner, from another, was fo compofed by its artificer, that he thought within himfelf 
concerning the earth; and confidered that it ought to reft in the middle? And that 
afterwards he reafoned concerning the conneétion of water with earth, and the orderly: 
difpofition of things as far as to the heavens? But in the next place concerning all animals,, 
and fuch, and fo many forms of particular vital beings, as they are at prefent; and the 
difpofition as well of the inward as of the external parts and members? And laftly that 
he began to produce things in energy, as they were difpofed in himfelf? But fuch a. 
éonfideration could not fubfift with the artificer of the univerfe. For how could it take- 
place in him, who had not as yet feen fuch things in exiftence? Nor is it poffible that 
he could fabricate, by receiving external afliftance, after the manner of human artifi-. 
cers, who operate with hands and inftruments: for hands and feet were pofterior to his 
energy. It remains therefore that all things mutt fabfift in their divine caufe, and fince 
ito médium intervenes, that by the propinquity of being itfelf, to another, its image and. 
fimilitudé fhould.as it were on a fudden fhine forth, whether from itfelf alone, or through 
the miniftry of foul. For it is of no confequence at prefent whether or not the world was. 
fabricated properly through a certain foul, if it is but admitted that all things emanated. 
from thence, and fubfift there in greater beauty and perfeftion. For here they are 
mixt, but there they are pure. But this univerfe proceeding, from thence, is compre- 
hended by forms from beginning to end. In the firft place matter is the receptacle of 
the elementary forms, and.of others in continual fucceffion; fo that it is difficult to find. 


‘ matter, thus concealed under a multitudeof forms. But fince it pofleffes a certain ulti- 


maté form, it éafily becomes the fabjeét of every form. Hence fince the exemplar of 
the univerfe is form, he produced all forms; and this without any difficulty or violence,. 
betaufe the artificer there is a divine wniyerfe, and effence, and form. Hence. too his. 

fabrication. 
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fabrication -was eafy, and without labour: for there was no impediment; and on this 4 

eS “account he now rules over his work with abfolute dominion. And although fome par- ° a 


ticulars are every where in oppofition to others, yet they cannot now oppofe the univer- 
fal fabric, for it abides as the whole. Indeed I think if we were the firft exemplars of 
things, and at. the fame time effences, and forms, and if the form which operates here 
was our effence, that our fabrication would rule without labour, though man.as at pre- 
fent fhould fabricate a form different from himfelf. For becoming man he ceafes to be 
the univerfe: but when he ceafes to be man as Plato fays, he raifes himfelf on high, . 
and governs the world. For being made of the whole, be alfo makes the whole. But that we mos 
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may return to our defign, you may indeed produce a reafon, why the earth isplacedin | 4 
the middle, and why it is round; or why the zodiac is fituated in a certain place : but ; : 
in the intelligible world it was not deliberated fo to be, becaufe it was requifite; but es 


rather becaufe it is as it exifts, on this account it is conftituted as it ought: juft as if mS 

previous to a fyllogiftic energy through caufes, the conclufion itfelf fhould remain ; 
indubitably certain, without any propofitions. For nothing there depends on-confe. — 

quences, nothing becomes certain from confideration: but jt fubfitts prior to confe- . 

quence, and all confideration. For all thefe are pofterior, rea/on, demonffration, faith. 

Since on account of the principle all thefe exift, and are thus difpofed. But it is rightly " 
faid that the caufes of the principle are not to be fought after; efpecially of a perfect | 
principle, which is the fame with the end: for that which is both principle and vad; is 

at the fame time the whole, and perfec in every part. 

Intellect itfelf, therefore, is the firft beauty ; ; it is total, and is every where total, with- . a 
out fuffering a defect of beauty in any part. What then is the beautiful itfelf to be | 
called? Certainly, not any thing which is not the whole itfelf, but either poffeffes a + 

. ‘part only, or is entirely deftitute of its participation. Indeed unlefs this is the beautiful | 
itfelf, what elfe can merit this appellation? For that which is prior to intelle&, does 
not will itfelf to be beautiful, but is fomething ineffably more excellent. Hence that 
which firft prefents itfelf to our view, becaufe it is form, and a fpeétacle of intelle@, 
is by this means lovely, and pleafant to the fight. On this account Plato withing to i in- 
timate to us this truth, reprefents the demiurgus of the univerfe, approving his own 
perfect work; willing from hence to exhibit, by fomething more manifeft to our appre- 
henfion, the beauty of the exemplar, and of his great idea, as perfe€tly lovely. For as 
often as any one admires a work, fabricated according to an exemplar, he mutt particu- 
larly admire the exemplar itfelf. Nor ought it to feem wonderful if in the mean time 
fuch a one, is ignorant of what he fuffers: fince ‘térrene lovers, and thofe who admire F 
corporeal beauty, are ignorant that they are thus affeéted, on, account of fupernal 
beauty. But that Plato refers the demiurgus of the univerfe loving his work, to the 
divine exemplar, is evident from hence: for he fays, that he was delighted with his 
-work, and wifhed to render it ftill more fimilar to its exemplar: evincing from this the : 
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ado RESTORATION OF THE 
beauty of the exemplar, for fays he its work is beautiful, becaufe it is the i image of its: 
artificer. For indeed‘unlefs that was ineftimably beautiful, what would be more beau-. 
tiful than this univerfe, which is fubje€t to our corporeal fight? On which account. . 
they do: not percceive rightly, who detract from the beauty of’ this fenfibte world; Uns 
lefs in detracting they perceive that this univerfe is not the intelligible world: 

Let us then receive by cogitation this our fenfible world, fo difpofed that every part. 
may remain indeed. what it’is, but that one thing may mutually refide in another. Let: 
us fuppofe that all things are colleéted as much as poffible into one, fo that each parti-. 
cular obje& may firft prefent itfelf to the eyes;. as. if a fphere fhould be the exterior 
boundary, the fpedtacle of the fun immediately fucceeding, and an image of the other 

4 ftars, and the earth, the fea and all animals fhould appear within, as im a diaphanous 

eis globe: and laftly let us conceive that it'is pofble to behold all things in each. Letthere — 

; be then in. the foul a lucid imagination: of.a {phere, containing all things in its tranfpa~ 
rent. receptacle; whether. they are agitated, or-at: reft;. or partly mutable, and partly. 
ftable.. Now preferving this fphere- receive another ‘in your foul, removing from this . 
laft the.extenfion into bulk, take away likewife place, and banifh far from yourfelf all — 
imagination of matter : at the fame time being careful not to conceive this fecond {phere, 
as fomething lefs.than the firft.in bulk, for this.muft be. void of: all dimenfion., After 
this invoke. that divinity who-is the author.of the univerfe, imaged in your. phantafy, 
and earneftly intreat him to approach:. Then will he fuddenly come, bearing with him 
his own divine.world, with all the gods it contains.. Then will he come, being.at the 
fame time one and all, and.bringing with him all things concurring imone.. ‘There in- 
deed all the gods, are various amongft themfelves.in.gradations of power, . yet by that 
one. abundant power:they are all but one,,or rather one is all: for the divinity never 
fails, by which they are. all produced. But all the gods abide together, and each is 
again feperate from the, other in a certain ftate unattended with diftance, and bearing 
no form-fubje&: to fenfible infpection: or.one would be fituated. differently from the 

: other, nor each be in itfelf all. Nor again does any one of thefe poffefs parts different 
from others, and from itfelf: nor is every whole there a divided power, and of a-mag- 
nitude equal.to its meafured. parts; but it is indeed a univerfe, and a univerfal power, ° 
proceeding to infinity in a. power, which is the parent of energy. But this divine 
world is fo truly great, that its parts become infinite... For where can any thing be-faid 
to exift, with which. it is not.extended?' This fenfible world too is.great, and all 
powers. are. contained in its ample bofom: ‘but it would be much greater, and that ina 

| manner perfectly ineffable, if it was free from the diminutive power of.body.. And if 

| it. fhould be faid that the power of fire and of other bodies is great, it muft be remem- 

| bered that true’ powers are infinite, and that it is only from an ignorance of ‘thefe, that 

| | ' corporeal natures appear to have being, and to operate by corrupting, feparating, , and 

| 
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miniftring to the generation of animals. But thefe indeed corrupt, becaufe they are 
« | themfelves, 
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themfelves corrupted, and. they generate becaufe they are generated. . But the power* 
which flourifhes there, | poffefies being alone, and is alone beautiful, . without any €x= 
ternal atid adventitious qualities, which only derogate from the dignity of effence. - For 

where can there “be any thing. beautiful, deprived of being? And where again can~ 
effence abide, if it wants the prefence of beauty? For while beauty is taken away, ef- 

{énce is deftroyed.’ On this account being itfelf is defirable, becaufe being, and beauty’ 

re the fame: and ‘the beautiful is lovely, becaufe it is being But it is not proper to— 
enquire which is the caufe of the other, fince the nature of each is one and the fames. 
The falfe'efleinces indeed of bodies, require a certain image of beauty, extrinfically ac- - 
ceditig, both that they may appear beautiful, and that they may inherit an obfcure 
portion of being.” For they fo far partake of eflence as they participate of beauty, con=. : 
{ifting in form: «and by how much the more they receive of this kind of beauty, fo» 
much the more of perfection do they inherit: for by this-means.a beautiful effence, and . 


beauty itfelf is more peculiar to their nature. 


Oni this account Jupiter himfelf, who is see moft ancient of the other: rode" which he | 
leads, proceeds firft to the contemplation of the intelligible world. . But-afterwards the 
fubordinate gods, demons, and fouls follow him, who.are able to perceive fuch tran- 
icendently lucid objects.: And this divine world fhines upon them, from a certain oc- 
cult. place, which is:no other than the abode of ineffable unity. But it illuftrates all 
the divinities with its light: and excites to itfelf fuperior fouls who are afterwards 
converted to its fplendid vifion, which before they were incapable of perceiving; and 
which like the fun dazzles the eye unaccuftomed to intellectual light. And while fome 
with elevated eyes, eafily bear its intuition, others who are more diftant from its na- 
ture are difturbed with the vifion. . But fince each of thefe blefled inhabitants, perceives 
according to his ability, alt of them indeed behold this intelligible world, with its. va- 
rious contents, yet they do not all retain the fame fpectacle, but while they are 
loft in. attentive vifion, one beholds the lucid fountain and nature of. the juft itfelf, 
whilé another abundantly perceives temperance itfelf, but not fuch as that which refides 
with men, when: they enjoy its pofleffion. . For this our temperance imitates the fus 
preme :. but that diffufing itfelf in all things, as if about all the magnitude of its nature, 
is finally perceived by thofe, who have already beheld many per{picuous. fpectacles. On 
this account the gods behold every thing feparate, and at the fame time all things to- 
gether: they perceive too divine fouls there, whofe vifion is. univerfal; and their Na+ 
ture becomes fuch from unbounded perception, that they contain all things from the 
beginning to the end. 

Thefe divine. objeats therefore, Jupiter himfelf and thofe of. us who westiiaes with 
Jupiter love: this: intelligible world, happily contemplate, togethet with that univerfal 
beauty fhining -from all, and whatever participates of the beauty, which there abides; | 
For every thing there glitters, and illuminates the {pectators with its light, fo that they 
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become beautiful by its luftre: juft as-it happens tothofe who afcend the higheft moun- 
tains, where the earth is yellow: for they are immediately infected with the colour, 
and become fimilar to the earth, to which they afcend. But:the colour which flourithes 
in the divine world is beauty itfelf; or sather. every thing there is wholly colour, and 
-profound beauty. For beauty there, is not like that which flourifhes in the fuperficies 
of bodies ; but among thofe who do not perceive the whole, that alone which is refplen-~ 
dent in the fuperficies is confidered as beauty. But thofe who are totally filled with 
the intoxicating nectar of divine contemplation, fince beauty diffufes itfelf through 
every part of their fouls do not become {pectators alone. For inthis cafe the fpeCtator 
is no longer external to the fpedctacle:: but he who acutely perceives, contains the ob- 
jet of his perception in the depths of‘his own effence ; though while poffefling, he is 
often ignorant that he poffeffes. Forshe who beholds any thing as external, beholds it 
as fomething vifible, and becaufe he wifhes to perceive it attended with diftance. But 
whatever is beheld as perceptible, is.beheld externally : but it is requifite we:fhould tranf- 
_ fer the divine {fpectacle into ourfelves, and behold it as one, and as the fame with our 
- effence : juft as if any one hurried away bythe: vigorous impulfe of fome god, whether 
Apollo or one of the Mufes, fhould procure in himfelf the intuition of the god; fince 
in the fecret. recefles of his own -effence, he will behold the divinity himfelf. But if any 
one of us-whovis not able -to perceive himfelf entirely comprehended by this divinity, 
fhould produce a fpectacle’ into'his view, for the purpofe of affifting his vifion, he fhould - 
produce himfelf ; and he will then perceive an image of the intelligible world, now be- 


come more beautiful and divine. But afterwards neglecting the image although beauti- 


ful, and confpiring with himfelf into one, and no longer feparating his effence, he will 


‘become one all together with that deity, who filently flows into his foul ; and he will-be 


prefent with him as far as he is able, and as much as he defires. But if he fhould re-_ 


turn from:this divine union into two, and is in the mean time pure, he will neverthelefs 


dwell proximate to its effence ; fo that by converfion, he may again be prefent and be- 


come united with his divinity. But the gain of the foul will confift in this ineffable 


converfion. Indeed, when it firft attempts this union, it perceives itfelf, as long as it is 
different from the god: but when it ha$ penetrated into its moft intimate recefles, it will 
then find itfelf.in poffeffion of the intelligible univerfe ; and cafting fenfe behind, fearing 
left it thould become different, it will be one with this divine world. And if it defires ° 
to perceive as fomething different, it will place itfelf external to its obje&t. But it is 
requifite that the foul which is about to perceive a divinity of this kind, fhould poffefs a 
certain figure of his nature, and affiduoufly perfevere, while it endeavours perfpicuoufly 
to know him; and thus well underftanding the importance of its purfuit, and trufting 
it is about to enter on the moft blefled vifion, fhould profoundly merge itfelf in contem= — 
plation, till inftead.of a fpe€tator, it may become another fpecimen of the object of its 
intuition ; fuch as it came from thence, abundantly fhining with intelleQual conceptions. 

5 But 
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fome one fearing, left if he wifhed to perceive more vehemently, he fhould depart from 
himfelf. For thus difeafe more vehemently impels and excites our fenfation : but 


health dwelling with us more quietly, exhibits a truer knowledge of itfelf, fince it is » 


prefént with filence and tranquillity, as fomething familiar and allied to us ; and con- 


{pires into one with our compofition. On the contrary difeafe poffeffes nothing domettic, | 


but is entirely foreign from our nature ; and hence its prefence is more manifeft on ac- 


count of its diverfity: but fuch things as are peculiarly our own, are prefent with us, . 


without any manifeft fenfation. So that when we are in this condition, we are then moft 


of all known to ourfelves ; fince our fcience in this cafe is one and the fame with é 
our effence.. Hence, in the divine world, when we are. moft knowing according to in-- 
telleét, we appear to be ignorant, expecting the paffion of fenfe, which fays it does not - 


perceive ; nor indeed does it fee ; nor can it ever attain to the intuition of fuch exalted 


' ebjeéts. That which diftrufts its vifion then is fenfe : but it is fomething elfe which » 
perceives. And if this too-fhould*doubt, it is no longer its true felf. For neither can - 
this laft when it places itfelf externally, behold’ that which is intelligible, as if it were © 


fenfible, and to be feen with corporeal eyes. 


But it has been fhewn how the foul may be able to accomplifli this as different from - 


its objeét; and how when the fame: But what will the perceiver relate whether abiding 


as different, or the fame? He will tell that he faw-this god, who is the fame with the ” 
intelligible world, generating a beautiful fon,. and producing all things in his effence ‘ 
without any labour and fatigue. For this deity being delighted with his work, and | 


loving his progeny; continues and connects all things with himfelf, pleafed both with 
himfelf, and with the {plendors his offspring exhibit. . But ince allthefe are beautiful, 
and thofe which remain within are ftill more beautiful, Jupiter:the fon of intellect alone 


fhines forth externally, proceeding from the fplendid retreats of his father. From which » 
laft-fon, we may behold as in an image, the greatnefs of his fire, and-of his brethren - 
thofe divine ideas, who abide in occult union with their father. . Bat this ultimate — 


progeny does not. affirm in vain, that he proeeeds from ‘his parent intelle : for 


he, is another world, proceeding from this firfty and becoming: beautiful, like an © 
image of beauty. For it is not lawful that the image of: beauty‘ ‘and: of effence, . 
fhould not be. beautiful.. Hence, hein every -refpe& imitates bis'exemplar. For | 
he, -poffeffes life, and ithe gift of effence as a certain ‘imitation of. ftable effence, © 
and life ever. vigilant : he: poffeffes :alfo beauty, fo far as he proceeds from ‘thence 5 - 
and .perpetual.duration, as a moving image of the cternity-of intelleét-abiding in one ¢.3 

. for-* 
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But how can any one refide in the beautiful itfelf, unlefs he perceives it ? Indeed, if. 
he perceives it as fomething different, he will not as yet abide i in beauty. But become - 
_ing beautiful, he will thus efpecially exift in beauty. If then vifion is directed to fome- 
thing external, it is not proper that vifion fhould be there, or if it is it fhould become one 
with the object of perception. But a doubt of this kind is like a certain confcioufnefs of — 
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fpicuous beauty.» Is not this every where form, defcending into that which is produced 
by the artificer, ‘in the fame manner as‘it was faid that the beauty of artificial figures, 
proceeded from the arts. Whatthen ? Are works beautiful indeed, and reafon exifting 
in matter ? But is reafon feparate from matter, which exifts in the foul of the agent, and 
which is firft in’ dignity and rank, not beautiful, but is reduced into one with its fub- 
jeét matter? But if bulk is beautiful, fo far as bulk, it follows that active reafon, becaufe 
it is not bulk, is’ not beautiful : though if form, whether contained in a {mall.or in a 
large mafs,-moves and affeéts in a fimilar manner the mind of tthe beholder, certainly 
beauty is not to be attributed to the magnitude of bulk. Hence, fo long as form is ex- 
ternal to the foul, we do not perceive, and are not moved by its power: but when it is 
well conceived in the foul then it affeéts:us with delight. Again, the form of things 
alone, flows through the eyes, otherwife the moft ample -figures could not penetrate 
through fuch narrow receptacles. But magnitude is contracted, not from its being: great 
in bulk, but rather becaufe great in fpecies or form. ‘Befides it is neceflary that the-caufe 
itfelf of a' beautiful effect, fhould be either deformed, or indifferent, or beautiful. If it 


is deformed, jt cannot produce the contrary‘to deformity. If it is indifferent, why fhould 


it rather produce any thing beautiful, than deformed. But, indeed, it is neceffary 
that nature the artificer of things fo beautiful, fhould poffefs a beauty more primary 
and exalted. But with regard to us, when we behold nothing inward, and are entire- 
ly ignorant of internal ‘beauty, we ‘follow what is external, unconfcious in the mean 
time that the caufe of motion is profoundly latent in the depths of the foul ; 3 juft 
like one, who on perceiving his own image, and being ignorant from whence i it 
came, -fhould follow its fhadowy and unreal progreffion. Lut that there is fome- 
thing elfe which allures followers to itfelf, and that beauty does not confift in mag- 
nitude is fufficiently teftified, by the beauty inherent in difciplines, offices, and the foul : 
where certainly a more true beauty flourifhes ; which is then manifeft, when we con- 
template the wifdom in a worthy mind, and are delighted with the contemplation, and 
in love with its beauty ; not then furveying the corporeal] face, which perhaps is not 
‘beautiful, but neglecting the whole form of the body and purfuing inward beauty to ‘its 
moft facred and profound retreats. But if fuch a foul does not yet incite you to deno- 
minate it beautiful, neither on furveying yourfelf inwardly, will you be delighted with 
yourfelf as with fomething beautiful. Hence while fo affected, you will vainly inveftigate 
true and intimate beauty : for you will feek after thespurity of beauty, not with fomething 
pure, but with that whichis bafe ; and hence too, a difeourfe on things of this kind is not 
to be addreffed to all men. Becaufe if you behold yourfelf beautiful, you may oneatiny a re 
minifcence of beauty itfelf. 


The reafon therefore of the beauty contained in nature is the exemplar of the sei 


_ appearing in body: but the exemplar of natural beauty, is a more beautiful reafon con 


tained in foul, from which the beauty of nature flows. But this fhines brighter j in a 
worthy foul, already advanced in beauty, than in nature herfelf: fince it adorns fuch a - 


foul, 
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foul, and affords a light, derived from one much greater; and spiel’ is no other than 
the firft beauty. Thus abiding in the foul, it leads it to confider, what that fuperior 
reafon of beauty may be, which is no longer generated nor. placed i in another, but abides 
perpetually in itfelf. Hence it is not reafon, but the author of that reafon which i is firft : 

fince indeed the firft reafon is a certain beauty fubfifting in foul as in matter. But its 
author is intelleét, which is always the fame, and not fometimes intelleét 5 becaufe in- 
telligence does not happen extrinfical to this true and original intelleét. But what 


image are we able to receive of fuch an intellect ? - a is enquired after exter- 
nally, is doubtlefs fought for from fomething worfe than intellect. An image therefore 
~ of intelle€&t mutt be obtained from intellect itfelf: fo that we muft not {peak of it through 
the médium of an image; but we muft receive a certain portion of gold, as a reprefen- 
tative of univerfal gold. And unlefs this received gold is pure, we muft purify it either 
in reality, or at leaft in our difcourfe ; demonftrating that this which is received by us, 
is not univerfal, but only a particular portion of gold. ‘Thus then let ts afcend higher 
from our intelle&t now purified, to intelle@ itfelf; and let us begin with the gods 
themfelves, contemplating the ‘intelle&t which they poffefs. For all the gods are vener- 
able and beautiful, and endued with an ineftimable gracefulnefs. But what is the 
caufe of fuch beauty? It is intelle&t, energifing in the moft exalted ‘manner, which 
produces their divinely beautiful appearance. For it is not becaufe their bodies are 
beautiful that they are gods, but from the poffeffion of intelleét, fince the participation 
of body, is not eflential to divinity. For they are not at one time wife, and at another 
time the contrary; but they are perpetually wife, with a tranquil, ftable, and pure in- 
telle&t, underftanding all things, and knowing not human concerns properly, but their 
own, that is fuch as are divine, and fuch as intellect itfelf perceives. But the gods who 
inhabit this vifible heaven, for they abound in divine leifure, affiduoufly contemplate, as 

if it were above them, what the primary. and intelligible heaven contains. But thofe 
who are ftationed in this higher world, contemplate its inhabitants poffefling the whole 
of this diviner heaven. For all things there are heaven. There the fea, animals, plants, 
and men are heaven. Laftly every portion of this heaven is celeftial. But the gods 
who refide there, do not difdain men, nor any other of its inhabitants, becaufe every 
thing there is divine; and they,.comprehend the whole of this intelligible region at- 
tended with the moft perfect repofe. 

Hence the life of thefe divinities is eafy, and truth is their generator and nurfe, their 
effence and nutriment : hence they perceive all things, not fuch indeed as are fubje& to 
generation, but fuch as abide in effence: they likewife perceive themfelves in others. 
For all things are there perfeCtly perfpicuous. Nothing there is dark, nothing oppofing, 

.but every thing is confpicuous to all, intrinfically and univerfally. For light every 
- where meets with light. Each thing contains in itfelf all, and all things are again be- 
held 
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held, in another. “So that all things are every where, and all is all. There every thing 
is all. -There an immenfe fplendour:fhines. There every thing is great, fince even 
what is fmall is there great. There the fun is all. the ftars; and every ftaris a 
fan, and at the {fame time all the ftars. But one thing excels in each,-while in the 
mean time all things are, beheld in each. ‘There motion is perfeétly pure: for the 
proceeding motion: is not confounded by a mover foreign from the motion. Station alfo 
there is difturbed by no mutation : for it is not mingled with an unftable nature, Be- 
fides beauty there is beaut , becanfe it does not fubfift in beauty. But every 
thing abides there not as if -in fome foreign land; for the being of each i is its 
own ftable foundation : nor is its effence different from its feat; for its fubje€ is intel- 
let, and itfelf is intelle&. Juft as if any one fhould conceive this fenfible heaven, 
which is manifeft and lucid to the eyes, germinating into ftars by its light. In corpo- 
real natures indeed, one part is not.every where produced from another, but each part 
is diftinét from the reft. But there each thing isevery where produced from the whole; 
and is at the fame time particular, and-the whole. It appears indeed as a part: but by 
him who acutely perceives, it will be beheld as a whole: by him I.mean, who is endued 
with a fight fimilar to that of the lynx, ‘the rays.of whofe eyes are reported to penetrate 
the depths of theearth. For it appears to me that this fable, occultly fignifies the per- 
{picuoufnefs of fupernal eyes. Befides the vifion of ‘thefe bleffed inhabitants is never 
wearied, and never ceafes. through a fatiety of perceiving. For there is no vacuity in 
any perceiver, which when afterwards filled up, can bring intuition to an end. Nor 
can pleafure ever fail through the variety of objeéts; or through any difcord between 
the perceiver and-the thing perceived. Befides every thing there is endued with an un- 
tamed and unwearied power. And that which can never be filled, is fo called, becaufe 
its plenitude never fpurns at ‘its replenifliing obje€t. For by intuition it more affidu- 
oufly perceives. And beholding itfelf infinite, and the objetts of its perception, it fol- 
lows its own nature as its guide in unwearied contemplation. Again, no life there is . 
laborious, fince it is pure life: for why fhould that labour, which lives in the beft man- 
ner? “But the life there is wifdom, a wifdom not obtained by arguments like ours, be- 
caufe it is always total, nor is in any part deficient, from which it might require invef- 
tigation. But it is the firft wifdom, not depending on any other; and eflence itfelf is 
there wifdom ; yet not in fuch a manner that effence is firft, and then wifdom fucceeds 
as fecondary and an adjunct. Hence, no wifdom is greater than this, but there fcience 
itfelf is the affociate of intellect, becaufe they-both germinate, and beam with divine 
fplendors together: in the fame manner as by a certain imitation they report that juftice 
refides with Jupiter. For every thing of this kind exifts there like a lucid refemblance 
perfpicuous from itfelf, fo as to become the fpeétacle of tranfcendently happy fpe@ators. 
The magnitude and power therefore of wifdom itfelf, is fufficiently evident from its 
containing with itfelf, and producing beings; for all things which are true purfue wif. 
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dom, depend on it for their being, originate together with it, and have one and the 
fame effence: and laftly effence there is no other than wifdom itfelf. But we do not 
yet approach to this exalted knowledge, becaufe we confider fciences, as certain {pecus 
lations, and rules, and a conflux of propofitions, which indeed ought not with propriety 
to be attributed to the fciences we poffefs. But if any one doubts. concerning our 
{ciences, we muft negleét the difcuffion for the prefent, at the fame time affuming an. 
occafion from hence, let us, difpute concerning that {cience, which Plato beholding i in 
the intelligible world fays, that fcience there is not ong thing i in another. And this in- 
veftigation will be proper to’us, if we profefs ourfelves worthy an appellation of this 
kind. 

Whatfoever is made by nature or art, is produced rsd a certain wifdom, and every 
where wifdom is the leader of action. But wherefoever a certain wiftiom fabricates, 
there are indeed arts of this kind. But the artificer himfelf is again referred into na 
tural wifdom, according to which art produces every work; not by being collected from 


{peculations, but as one certain whole ; nor as compofed from many into one, but ra- - 


ther as refolving itfelf from one into many.. If any one therefore places this wifdom ag 
the firft in intelligible dignity, it will be fufficient, fince it does not originate from an- 
other, and does not fubfift in any other eflence. But if he fhould fay that reafon is placed 
in nature, and that the principle of this is nature, we muft enquire from whence nature 
pofleffes reafon. Becaufe if it is faid to poffefs it from another, we again enquire of thag 
other; and if it poffeffes it from itfelf, our inveftigation is finifhed. But if they fly to 
intellect, there again we muft enquire, whether intellet generates wifdom. And jf 
they confefs it does, we afk from whence? But if it conceives wifdom from itfelf, it could 
not accomplih this, unlefs intellect is wifdom itfelf. True wifdom therefore is effence, and 
true effence is wifdom; and the dignity of eflence is derived from wifdom. For it appears 
that true effence originates from wifdom. Hence whatever things are deftitute of the wif. 
dom of effence ; fo far indeed as they are made by a certain wifdom, they are eflences; but 
becaufe they do not contain in themfelves any wifdom, they are not true effences. No 
one therefore ought to think that in the intelligible world, either the gods themfelves 
or any of its tran{cendently happy inhabitants, contemplate certain rules propofitions.; 

but that each of the objects there contained, offers itfelf to the era like a beau- 


- tiful fpe€tacle, fuch as may be imagined to exift in the foul of a man divinely wife. Not 
 gndeed like painted refemblances, but true beings fhining with intelle€tual fplendors; 


on which account the antients called ideas, beings and effences. 
But the wife men of the Egyptians whether from a certain accurate fcience, or from 


‘natural inflin€@t, when they determined, to fignify to us the mylteries .of wifdom, ap- 


pear to me not to have ufed figures fignificant of letters, difcourfes, and propofitions, 


nor things imitating voices and axioms; but rather by defcribing and painting the par- ~ 
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: ticular images of particular ‘things i fat their faered concerns, to have eccultly fignifieds : 
the difcurfive energy of the thing itfelf. For indeed every image is a certain ‘feience. A 


and wifdom ; it is likewife a fubje€; and is a fpeétacle colleéted into one ; and is nei-- 
ther cogitation, nor counfel. But afterwards from this image, or wifdom collected 
into one, an evolved refemblance is produced in fomething elfe, {peaking in a difcurfive 
tranfition, and finding out the caufes why things are thus inftituted: while the thing 
thus beautifully.difpofed, excites admiration. Hence it is,faid that he will admire wif- 
dom, who confiders how without containing the caufes of her effence, fhe affords to 
others which are fafhioned according to her nature, their particular mode of exiftence. 
This beautiful difpofition of things then, which is fcarcely manifeft from enquiry, if any 
one fhould difcover, he muft own it requifite that in the intelligible world, things fhould. 
fubfift previous to all argument and enquiry, as in one great nature which harmonizes 
the whole.. i 
Can we think that this univerfe, which we confefs to be derived and to exift in this. 
manner, from another, was fo compofed by its artificer, that he thought within himfelf 
concerning the earth; and confidered that it ought to reft in the middle? And that 
afterwards he reafoned concerning the connection of water with earth, and the orderly: 
difpofition of things as far as to the heavens? But in the next place concerning all animals, 
and fuch, and fo many forms of particular vital beings, as they are at prefent ; and the 
difpofition as well of the inward as of the external parts and members? And laftly that 
he began to produce things in energy, as they were difpofed in himfelf? But fuch a: 
confideration could not fubfift with the artificer of the univerfe. For how could it take- 
place in him, who had not as yet feen fuch things in exiftence? Nor is it poflible that 
he could fabricate, by receiving external afliftance, after the manner of human artifi-. 
cers, who operate with hands and inftruments: for hands and feet were pofterior to his 
energy. It remains therefore that all things muft fubfift in their divine caufe, and fince 
into médium intervenes, that by the propinquity of being itfelf, to another, its image and 
fimili¢udé fhould as it were on a fudden fhine forth, whether from itfelf alone, or through 
the miniftry of foul. For it is of no confequence at prefent whether or not the world was. 
fabricated properly through a certain foul, if it is but admitted that all things emanated. 
from thence, and fubfift there in greater beauty and perfection. For here they are 
mixt, but there they are pure. But this univerfe proceeding, from thence, is compre- 
hended by forms from beginning to end. In the firft place matter is the receptacle of. 
the elementary forms, and.of others in continual fucceffion; fo that it is difficult to find. 
But fince it pofleffes a certain ulti- 
maté form, it eafily becomes the fabjeét of every form. Hence fince the exemplar of 
the univerfe is form, he produced all forms; and this without any difficulty or violence,. 
betaufe ‘the artificer there is a divine wniverfe, and eflence, and form. Hence too his. 
fabrication:. 
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fabrication .was eafy, and without labour: for there was no By vio and on this 
“account he now rules over his work with abfolute dominion. And although fome. par- - 
ticulars are every where in oppofition to others, yet they cannot now oppofe the univer- 
fal fabric, for it abides as the whole. Indeed I think if we were the firft exemplars of 
things, and at. the fame time -eflences, and forme, and if the form which operates here 
font ‘fhould fabricate a form different fe himfelf. For becoming man he ceaen to be 
the univerfe: but when he ceafes to be man as Plato fays, he raifes himfelf on high, 
and governs the world. or being made of the whole, he alfo makes the whole. But that we 
may return to our defign, you may indeed produce.a reafon, why the earth is placed in 
the middle, and why it is round; or why the zodiac is fituated in a certain place: but 
in the intelligible world it was not. deliberated fo to be, becaufe it was requifite; but 


rather becaufe it is as it exifts, on this account it is conftituted as it ought: juft as if | 


previous to a fyllogiftic energy through caufes, the conclufion itfelf thould remain 
indubitably certain, without any propofitions. For nothing there depends on. confe- 


quences, nothing becomes certain from confideration: but it fubfifts prior to confe- - 


quence, and all confideration. For all thefe are pofterior, reafon, demonftration, faith. 
Since on account of the principle all thefe exift, and are thus difpofed. But it is rightly 
faid that the caufes of the principle are not to be fought after; efpecially of a perfeé 
principle, which is the fame with the end: for that which is both principle and vas; is 
at the fame time the whole, and perfect in every part. 
Intellect itfelf, therefore, is the firft beauty; it is total, and is every where total, with- 
out fuffering a defect of beauty in any part. What then is the beautiful itfelf to be 
called? Certainly, not any thing which is not the whole itfelf, but either poffeffés a 
. ‘part only, or is entirely deftitute of its participation. Indeed unlefs this is the beautiful 
itfelf, what elfe can merit this appellation? For that which is prior to intelleét, does 
not will itfelf to be beautiful, but is fomething ineffably more excellent. Hence that 
which firft prefents itfelf to our view, becaufe it is form, and a fpeétacle of intellet, 
is by this means lovely, and pleafant to the fight. On this account Plato withing to in- 
timate to us this truth, reprefents the demiurgus of the univerfe, approving his own 
perfect work; willing from hence to exhibit, by fomething more manifeft to our appre- 
henfion, the beauty of the exemplar, and of his great idea, as perfeétly lovely. For as 
often as any one admires a work, fabricated according to an exemplar, he muft particu- 
larly admire the exemplar itfelf. Nor ought it to feem wonderful if in the mean time 
fuch a one, is ignorant of what he fuffers: fince ‘térrene lovers, and thofe who admire 
corporeal beauty, are ignorant that they are thus affeted, on, account of fupernal 
beauty. But that Plato refers the demiurgus of the univerfe loving his work, to the 
divine exemplar, is evident from hence: for he fays, that he was delighted with his 
-work, and wifhed to render it ftill more fimilar to its exemplar: evincing from this the 
Ll2 beauty 
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beauty of the exemplar, for fays he its work is beautiful, becaufe it is the image of its: 
artificer. For indeed’ unlefs that was ineftimably beautiful, what would be more beau-. 
tiful than this univerfe, whichis fubje€t to our corporeal figlit? Om which account. 
they do: not percceive rightly, who detract from the beauty of’ this fenfibte world}. un- 
lefs in detra¢ting they perceive that this univerfe is not the intelligible world: 

Let us then receive by cogitation this our fenfible world, fo difpofed that every*part. 
may remain indeed.what it*is, but that one thing may-mutually refide in another. Let 
us fuppofe that all things are colleéted as much as poffible into one, fo that-each parti-. 
cular objeét may firft prefent itfelf to the eyes;. as if a fphere fhould be the exterior 
boundary, the f{pedtacle of the fun immediately fucceeding, and an image of the other 
ftars, and the earth, the fea and all animals fhould appear within, as in a diaphanous 
globe: and laftly let us conceive that it'is poffible to behold all things in each. Letthere — 
be then in. the foul a lucid imagination. of a fphere, containing all things in its tranfpa~ 
rent. receptacle; whether. they are agitated, or-at:reft;. or partly mutable, and partly. 
ftable.. Now preferving this fphere- receive another ‘in your foul, removing from this 
laft the;extenfion into bulk, take-away likewife place, and banifh far from yourfelf all - 
imagination of matter : at the fame time being careful not to conceive this fecond fphere, 
as fomething lefs than the firft.in bulk, for this. muft be. void of. all dimenfion.. After 
this invoke. that divinity who is the author.of the univerfe, imaged in your. phantafy, 
and earneftly intreat him to approach:. Then will he fuddenly: come, bearing with him 
his own divine.world, with all the gods it contains.. Then will he come, being.at the 
fame time one and all, and.bringing with him all things concurring in-one.. There in- 
deed all the gods, are various amongft themfelves.in.gradations of power,. yet by that 
one. abundant power:they are all but one,,or rather one is all: for the divinity never 
fails,. by which they are. all produced. But all the gods abide together, and each is 
again feperate from the, other in acertain ftate unattended with diftance, and bearing 
no form-fubje&: to fenfible infpe€tion: or.one would be fituated. differently from the 
other, nor each be in itfelf all. Nor again does any one of thefe poffefs parts different 
from others, and from itfel£: nor is every whole. there a divided power, and of a mag- 
nitude equal.to its meafured parts; but it is indeed a univerfe, and a univerfal power, 
proceeding to infinity in a. power, which is the parent of energy... But this divine 
world is fo truly great, that its parts become infinite... For where can any thing befaid — 
to exift, with which it is not.extended?' This fenfible world too is.great, and all 
powers. are_contained in its ample bofom: ‘but it would be much greater, and that ina 
manner perfectly ineffable, if it was free from the diminutive power of body... And if 
it. fhould be faid that the power of fire and of other bodies is great, it muft be remem- 
bered that true powers are infinite, and that it is only from an ignorance of 'thefe, that 
corporeal natures appear to have being, .and to operate by corrupting,. feparating, and 
miniftring to the generation of animals. But thefe indeed corrupt, becaufe they are 
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themfelves corrupted, and. they generate becaufe they are generated. - But dic power * 


which flourifhes there, poflefies being -alone, and is alone beautiful,. without any exe 


ternal: sid adventitious qualities, which only derogate from the dignity of effence. . ‘For- 
where can there “be any thing. beautiful, deprived of being? And where again can- 


effence abide, if it wants the prefence of beauty? For while beauty is- taken away, ef- 
{énce is deftroyed.’ On this account being itfelf is defirable, becaufe being,’ and beauty’ 


dre the fame: and the beautiful is lovely, becaufe it is being. But it is not proper to- 


enquire which is the caufe of the other, fince the nature of each is ore and the fame. 


The falfe’eflences indeed of bodies, require a certain image of beauty, extrinfically ac- - 


ceding, both that they may appear beautiful, and that they may inherit an obfcure 


portion of being.” For they fo far partake of effence as they participate of beauty,’ con=. 
fifting in form: «and by how much the more they receive of this kind of beauty, fo : 


much the more’of perfection do they inherit: for by this:means.a beautiful eflence, and . 
beauty itfelf is more peculiar to their nature. 

Oni this account Jupiter himfelf, who is ‘is moft ancient of the other gods which he - 
leads, proceeds firft to the contemplation of the intelligible world. . But.afterwards the 
{ubordinate ‘gods, daemons, and fouls follow him, whovare able to perceive {uch tran- 
icendently lucid objects.: And this divine world fhines upon them, from a certain oc- 
cult, place, which is:no other than the abode of ineffable unity. But it illuftrates all 
the divinities with its light: and excites to itfelf fuperior fouls who are afterwards 
converted to its {plendid vifion, which before they were’ incapable of perceiving ; and 
which like the fun dazzles the eye unaccuftomed to intelle€tual light. And while fome 
with elevated eyes, eafily bear its intuition, others who are more diftant from its na- 
ture are difturbed with the vifion. . But fince each of thefe blefled inhabitants, perceives 
according to his ability, all of them indeed behold this intelligible world, with its. va- 
rious contents, yet they do not all retain the fame fpectacle, but while they are 
loft in. attentive vifion, one beholds the lucid fountain and nature of. the juft itfelf, 
whilé another abundantly perceives temperance itfelf, but not fuch as that which refides 
with men, when: they enjoy its poffeffion. . For this our temperance imitates the fu. 
preme : but that diffufing itfelf in all things, as if about all the magnitude of its nature, 
is finally perceived by thofe, who have already beheld many perfpicuous.fpeQtacles. On 


this account the gods behold every thing feparate, and at the fame time all things to. | 
gether: they perceive too divine fouls there, whofe vifion is univerfal; .and their Nas 


ture becomes fuch from unbounded perception, that they contain all things from the 
beginning to the end. 

Thefe divine. objedts therefore, Jupiter himfelf and thofe of. us who together with 
Jupiter love: this: intelligible world, happily contemplate, togethet with that univerfal 
beauty fhining -from all, and whatever participates of the beauty, which there abides. 
For every. sing: there glitters, and illuminates the {peCtators with its light, fo that they 
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become beautiful by its luftre: juft as.it happens tothofe who afcend the highelt moun- 
tains, where the earth is yellow: for they: are immediately infected with the colour, 
and become fimilar to the earth, to which they afcend. But:the colour which flourifhes 
in the divine world.is beauty itfelf; or rather. every thing there is wholly colour, and 
-profound beauty. For beauty there, is not like that which flourifhes in the fuperficies 
_of bodies : but among thofe who do not perceive the whole, that alone which is refplen-— 
dent in the fuperficies is confidered as beauty. But thofe who are totally filled with 
the intoxicating nectar of divine contemplation, fince beauty diffufes itfelf through 
every part of their fouls do not become fpectators alone. For in’this cafe the {peétator 
is no longer external to the fpectacle::.but he who acutely perceives, contains the ob- 
je&t of his perception in the depths of'his own effence ; though while poffefling, he is 
often ignorant that he poffeffes. Forshe who beholds any thing as external, beholds it 
as fomething vifible, and becaufe he withes to perceive it attended with diftance. But 
whatever is beheld as perceptible, is.beheld externally : but it is requifite we:fhould tranf- 
_ fer the divine fpectacle into ourfeélyes, and behold it as one, and as the fame with our 
- effence : juft as if any one hurried away by*the ‘vigorous impulfe of fome god, whether 
Apollo or one of the Mufes, fhould procure in himfelf the intuition of the god; fince 
in the fecret recefles of his own effence, he will behold the divinity himfelf. Butif any 
one of us-who-is not able -to perceive himfelf entirely comprehended by this divinity, — 
fhould produce a f{pectacle into'his view, for the purpofe of aflifting his vifion, he fhould 
produce himfelf ; and he will then perceive an image of the intelligible world, now be- 


come more beautiful and divine. But afterwards neglecting the image although beauti- 


ful, and confpiring with himfelf into one, and no longer feparating his effence, he will — 


‘become one all together with that deity, who filently flows into his foul ; and he will-be 


prefent with him as far as he is able, and as much as he defires. But if he fhould re- 


turn from this divine union into two, and is in the mean time pure, he will neverthelefs 


dwell proximate to its effence ; fo that by converfion, he may again be prefent and be- 


.come united with his divinity. But the gain of the foul will confit in this ineffable 


converfion. Indeed, when it firft attempts this union, it perceives itfelf, as long as it is 
different from the -god:: but when it has penetrated into its moft intimate recefles, it will 
then find itfelf.in poffeffion of the intelligible univerfe ; and cafting fenfe behind, fearing 
left it thould become different, it will be one with this divine world. And if it defires 
to perceive as fomething different, it will place itfelf external to its obje&. But it is 
requifite that the foul which is about to perceive a divinity of this kind, thould poffefs a 
certain figure of his nature, and afhiduoufly perfevere, while it endeavours perfpicuoufly 
to know him; and thus well underftanding the importance of its purfuit, and trufting 
it is about to enter on the moft blefled vifion, fhould profoundly merge itfelf in contem+ 
plation, till inftead.of a fpe€tator, it may become another fpecimen of ‘the objeét of -its 
intuition ; fuch as it came from thence, abundantly fhining with intelleQual conceptions. 
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But how can any < one refide in the beautiful itfelf, unlefs he perceives. it ? Indeed, if . 
he perceives it as fomething different, he will not as yet abide i in beauty. But become - 
ing beautiful, he will thus efpecially exift in beauty. If then vifion i is directed to fome- 


thing external, it is not proper that vifion fhould be there, or if it is it fhould become one 


with the object of perception. But a doubt of this kind is like a certain confcioufnefs of — 


fome one fearing, left if he wifhed to perceive more vehemently, he fhould depart from 
himfelf. For thus difeafe more vehemently impels and excites our fenfation : but 


health dwelling with us more quietly, exhibits a truer knowledge of itfelf, fince it is - 


prefént with filence and tranquillity, as fomething familiar and allied to us ; and con- 


{pires into one with our compofition. On the contrary difeafe poffeffes nothing domettic, 


but is entirely foreign from our nature ; and hence its prefence i is more manifeft on ac- 


count of its diverfity: but fuch things as are peculiarly our own, are prefent with us, - 


without any manifeft fenfation. So that when we are in this condition, we are then moft 


of all known to ourfelves ; fince our fcience in this cafe is one and the fame with 
our effence.. Hence, in the divine world, when we are. moft knowing according to in-- 
telle&, we appear tobe ignorant, expecting the paffion of fenfe, which fays it does not - 


perceive ; nor indeed does it fee ; nor can it ever attain to the intuition of fuch exalted 


' ebjects. That which diftrufts its vifion then is fenfe : but itis fomething elfe which - 
perceives. And. if this too-fhould'doubt, it is no longer its true felf.. For neither can - 
this laft when it places itfelf externally, behold’ that which is intelligible, as if it were « 


fenfible, and to be feen with corporeal eyes. 


But it has-been fhewn how the foul may be able to accomplifh this as different from — 
_ its obje&t, and how when the fame: But what will the perceiver relate whether abiding 
as different, or the fame? He will tell that he faw-this god, who is the fame with the ” 
intelligible world, generating a beautiful fon, and producing all things in his effence ‘ 
without any labour and fatigue. For this deity being delighted with his work, and 


loving his progeny; continues and connects all things with himfelf, pleafed both with 
himfelf, and with the {plendors his offspring exhibit. . But fince all thefe are beautiful, 
and thofe which remain within are ftill more beautiful, Jupiter the fon of intelle& alone 


fhines forth externally, proceeding from the fplendid retreats of his father. From which © 
laft-fon, we may behold as in an image, the greatnefs’ of his fire, and-of his brethren © 
thofe divine ideas, who abide in -occult union with their father. . Bat this ultimate — 


progeny does not. affirm in vain, that he proceeds from ‘his parent intelle&t : for 


he. is another world, proceeding from ’this firfty and: becoming: beautiful, like an © 
image of beauty. For it is not lawful that the image of: beauty‘ ‘and: of effence, . 
fhould not be. beautiful... Hence, hein every refpec&t imitates bis:exemplar. For — 
he. -poffeffes life, and the gift of effence as a certain ‘imitation of, ftable effence, ; 
and life ever vigilant : he- poffeffes :alfo beauty, fo far as he\praceeds| from thence ; - 
and -perpetual.duration, as a moving image of the eternity-of intelle&t-abiding in one : * 

for 
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‘for if this i is not admitted, he would at one time exhibit his image and not “at “atte 
other. But he i is not an image fabricated by art ; and every image formed by nature, lafts 
_as long as its: exemplar endures. Hence they do not conceive rightly, who think this | 
world may be deftroyed, that which is divine remaining in the full perfection | of ‘its 
effence, and thus imagine the world generated, and that its author on a certain time 
cconfulted concerning its production, ‘Such as thefe indeed neither with to underftand, 
_mor are.at all acquainted with the mode of its formation, and are ignorant that fo long 
_as the fplendors ofthat divine world endure, fo long will this vifible univerfe beam from 
"thence, and will never be deftroyed, fince the original of cach is the fame. But the in- 
telligible world always was, and always will be: appellations of this kind being i 
‘from neceffity, for the _purpofe of conveying the conceptions of our minds. | 


Saturn, therefore, who according to poetical fable is feigned bound, becaufe he -al- 
«aways perfeveres i in the fame divine energies of his nature : who is alfo reported to have 
delivered the government of this univerfe to his fon Jupiter (for i it was not Proper that 
he having difmiffed his government, fhould follow a nature junior and pofterior to him- 
‘felf, fince he comprehends in himfelf the plentitude of all beauty.) Saturn, I fay, 

omitting all fubordinate natures eftablifhed in himfelf his father Czlum, and raifed him- 
felf on high as far as to this ineffable principle. He likewife eftablithed fucceeding r na- 
tures originated pofterior to him, from his fon. And thus he poflefies a middle Gitwation 
between both, through a diverfity of fe€tion from that which is above him, and from 
his abftaining from inferior concerns, while he is fabled by a fubordinate care ‘to be 
bound in chains ; thus obtaining a middle fituation between his greater father, and his 
“inferior fon. But fince his father Celum, is fomething greater than beauty, elite 
Saturn or intelleé& is the firft beauty, though foul is likewife beautiful: yet intelleét i is 
more beautiful than foul, becaufe foul is only its veftige ; and is naturally beautiful 
“through this, though it is far more beautiful when it beholds the perfea& nature of in- 
‘telleat.. If then the foul of the univerfe (that we may ufe words more generally known), 
and Venus herfelf is beautiful, what muft be the beauty of intelle&t ? For if foul’and 
Venus poffefs this from themfelves, how great mutt be the fplendor of intelle& ? But if 
from another, from whom does foul poflefs the beauty as well acceding, as natural to 
her effence ? ‘Indeed, whenever we are beautiful, we become fo from the pofleffion of 
our own nature alone : but we are bafe, when we are precipitated into-an inferior na- 
ture. So-that we are' beautiful when we know, but bafe when we are ignorant of 
ourfelves. Beauty, therefore,-fhines in Saturn or intellect, with primary fplendors. 
‘But! are thefe confiderations. fufhcient to a knowledge of the divine world -the,intel- 
“‘igible place’? Or muft we proceed another way ih its inveftigation ?” 





And thus much for the doétrine of Plotinus, as delivered by him in the two preceding 
ineftimable books. I fhall only-only add the following obfervations concerning ‘the 
Platonic 
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Platonic triad of <ecieee Std as conceived and illuftrated by this RSE man, and 
fome refleétions cam enes the Poriitan? trinity, with which I fhall take my leave 


4 


of Plotinus. 

According to Plotinus ees as the divinely folitary chincinle of things is perfeétly 
fimple, it néceflarily follows that he muft be perfectly fufficient, and perpetually ex- 
uberant. Hence, he muft be a producing caufe ; and that which he firft produces, muft, 
be the moft fimilar of all things to himfelf. Andthis is noother than intelleét, or the in- 
telligible world, the nature of which as been fo divinely’explained by this philofopher, 
in the preceding book. Now this intelligible world on account of its perfect fimilitude 
‘to the one, contains ali multitude in occult and indiftant union ; for it is requifite 
that multitude fhould exift oceultly, before it is {catered abroad and diffufed into fe- 


parate forms ; and that it ‘fhould*be concealed in the profound receffes of intelleét, — 
before it emerges into the diffufed fplendors of multitude perfectly divided and dif. — 


creet. Juft as the duad is pofterior to unity, and contains number, without being per-_. 


feét number itfelf. But-as it is neceflary that this occult multitude, fhould be perfeét-_ 


ly diffufed, in order to the aétual diverfity of things, and the’ exiftence of the fenfible — 


world, -hence a third proceffion originates, in which multitude no longer fubfifts in in- 


divifible union, but proceeds from the fan¢tuary of intelleé&t into abfolute diverfity and — 


feparation. And this third principle is no other than foul, which expands the imparti- 
bility of intelle€t, and unfolds all that was involved in the unity of intelle&tual percep- 
tion. Now, befides thefe, there can be no other principles : for after the caufe by 
which multitude is perfe@tly evolved, nothing but the gradation and diverfities of mul- 
titude can fubfift. Hence, as Plotinus juftly obferves *, “‘ we ought not to entertain any 
other principles, but having eftablithed the /mple ee as firft, we fhould place the 
fupreme intellect as the next, and then the univerfal foul as the third in defcent. -For 
this is the proper order according to nature, neither to make more, nor lefs intelligibles 
than thefe three. For he who contraéts the number of thefe, muft of neceflity either 
fuppofe foul, and intelle€t to be the fame, or elfe intellect and the firt good, But that 
all thefe three are different from each other we have often aflerted and proved.” _ 

Tt mutt here, however, be obferved, as Dr. Cudworth juftly remarks +, that this third 
hypoftafis or principle, is not the immediate foul of the world (according to Plotinus, 
and the beft of the Platonifts) but Pox tatgnocus®, a fupermundane foul. For thus 
Proclus plainly afferts{, not only of Amelius, but alfo of Porphyry, who followed 
Plotinus in this particular. After Amelius, Porphyry, thinking to agree with 
Plotinus, calls the fupermundane foul, the demiurgus of the world, and that intellect 

to which it is converted not the demiurgus, but the paradign of the world.” Indeed, 
this fupermundane foul muft be too nearly allied to the fupreme intellect, to become 


®En.2. Lo. i + Intelleaual Syftem, p- 562. | ¢ In Timzum. p. a 94: 
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the immediate animating principle of the world; and as the gradation of things: . 
throughout the univerfe, fubfifts by the moft gentle and eafy declenfion, the defcent 
would be precipitate, to make the higheft foul connected with the mundane body. Be- u 
fides as multitude fubfifts retired and concealed in the fupreme intelle@, fuch an intel- — 
leé cannot be the artificer of the world, fince all forms refide there in ftable and in- 
divifible union : but a proceflion and extenfion of thefe forms is requifite to the produc- 

tion of the vifible univerfe. And as every caufe is fuperior to its effect, and as the 
mundane foul muft be connate with the world, hence the demiurgus of the world, wet ’ 

be fuperior to the mundane foul. 

Such then is the Platonic triad, compofed féoen three diftin€, and different peinciglena <a 
and having no fimilitude except in name, to the trinity of the Chriftian faith, as eftae | 
blifhed by Jaw. The Platonic philofophers indeed took a bold flight, for they foared to 
the principle of things, and drew abundantly from the ineffable and eternal fountain of 
good : but they never rofe fo high as to difcover that the three perfons of their triad were. 
identically one. As men merely affifted by the illuminations of intelle&t, they fawthene- _ 
ceflity of three principles, to the exiftence of the univerfe, but they had not not yet pene- 
trated the awful veil of the moft myftic theology, and beheld the triple deity, feated on the 
tremendous throne of unintelligible faith. They were capable of demonftrating that the 
principle of all was perfectly Ample and one: but their eyes were not acute enough to 
furvey the triplicity of the one. Had they but been bleft with the /ight of the moderns, | 
what wonders would have opened to their view! They would then have underftood 4 
the trinity in unity, and the godhead in the manhood, abfurdity involved in myftery, - 
and myftery in abfurdity.. In fhort, they would have difcovered, that the fupreme fa | 





i fo far from being feparate from multitude, and fuperior to effence itfelf, as they fondly 
nae imagined, took upon himfelf the a€tual form of a man, that he might enlighten the 
an the vileft and moft obfcure of mankind, and that by fuffering an ignominious death, he 


might appeafe his own wrath, and fatisfy the vengeance of his injured deity. However, 

an impartial reader muft confefs, that confidering their ignorance of thefe fublime, par- 

ticulars, their difcoveries were admirable and profound; and a fagacious modern will 
doubtlefs rejoice to find that they believed in a god, who was the principle of things, 
though at the fame time they were fo blind, as not to perceive that like Cerberus he 

was —_ } | 
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ORPHYRY the favourite difciple of Plotinus next demands our attention ; but 
unfortunately we have fcarcely any other particulars of his life, worthy our atten- 
tion, than thofe we have already deliveredin the hiftory of Plotinus. I fhall, therefore, 


- only add, that he was born at Tyre, in the twelfth year of the emperor AlexanderSeverus, — 


and of Chrift 233 ; and that he died at Rome more than feventy years old, in the latter 
part of the emperor Dioclefian’s reign. Of his great abilities we have already given ample 
teftimony : it now remains that we fhew how much he contributed to the reftoration 


_and perfeétion of the Platonic theology. We are informed by Proclus*, that it was 


ufual with Plato, and his moft genuine affociates, to call all beings, by the appellation of 
intelleét. ‘Hence (fays he), in many places they eftablith the good intelleé?, and foul, as 
the three principles of things, calling intelle€t every being.” Now this was eminently 
the cafe with Plotinus, who in intelle& or the intelligible world, comprehends all the 
intelligible gods, all true beings, and the multiform variety of ideas. Hence, he was 
more anxioufly employed i in profoundly inveftigating the nature of this divine world, than 
in {cientifically unfolding the order of the beings it contains. Indeed, his genius on 
every fubje&t was more adapted to an intimate perception of the occult effence of a 
thing, than to explaining its gradual evolution, and defcribing the mode’ of its parti- 
cipations. However, though he did not profecute the more particular proceffions of 
divinity himfelf, yet he took care to infert the principles of this fublime inveftigation, 
in his writings ; ; and to lay the foundation of that admirable and beautiful fyftem, 
which was gradually revealed by fucceeding Platonifts, and at laft recone its ultimate 


! perfection, by the fubtile and elegant genius of Proclus. 


Porphyry, however, appears to have been the firft who wrote any ching cipliciy on 
this interefting fubjeét. “* For he compofed (fays Proclus +) a treatife concerning prin- 
ciples, in which he demonftrates by many and beautiful reafons, that intelle& is indeed 
eternal, but that it phim in itfelf fomething more ancient than intellect, , which is 
conjoined with the one.” Now this fomething which is more ancient. han: intellect, 
but inferior to the one itfelf, can be nothing elfe than an Henad, or potterior monad ; 


_ and if fo there muft be an order of Henades prior to that of intelleéts, which is moft 


beautifull; and copioufly proved by Proclus, in his books on Plato’s Theology, and is de- 
monftrated in the following theological inftitutions. But that this was likewife the 
doétrine of Plotinus is plain from his own words t. “It is neceflary (fays he) that the 
principle and caufe of intellect, -and the deity himfelf, fhould be prefent with the apa 


® In Plat. Theol. p. 158. t In Plat. Theol. p. 27. t Ennead, 5+ P» 492. 
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According to the fame Auguftin too, in this book there was a copious difcourfe con- 
cerning the purgation of the foul by the theurgic art, which we cannot wonder this 
reverend father fhould both ridicule and difclaim : for how can the faith of a bifbop agree 
with the dogmata of a philofopher ? But it is here neceffary to inform the reader that the 
theurgical art, explained and recommended by Porphyry in this treatife, confifts in puri- 
fying the imaginative fpirit or vehicle of the foul, which according to its various con- 
dition either elevates the foul to a fuperior ftate, or draw’s it down into the darkeft re- 
ceffes of the earth. Lucas Holftenius in his account of the life and writings of 
Porphyry, is-very diffufe in relating and defending the opinions of Auguftin on this 
particular, but takes no notice of the Platonic Synefius *, who in his admirable book on 
dreams, fpeaks fo appofitely and fully on this moft interefting fubjeét, that I cannot re- 
frain from prefenting the Englifh reader with a tranflation of his doétrine concerning 
this phantaftic fpirit, or as he calls it fpiritual foul. “In what the difeafe (fays he) of this 
{pirit confifts, by what means it languifhes and is dulled, and how it becomes purified and 


defecated, and reftored to its natural fimplicity and perfection, muft be learned from the — 


arcana of philofophy ; from which being purified by the luftrations of myfteries it ‘paffes 


into a divine condition of being. But it is requifite to banifh all influxions externally, be~ 


fore the phantaftic fpirit can fuperinduce the divinity. And whoever preferves it pure by a 
® It is neceflary to inform the genuine Platonic reader, that Synefius was not a bithop, and had not embraced 
Chriftianity, when he compofed the prefent excellent book. This is not only evident from the recondite wifdom 


of antiquity, which it every where difplays, but from his exprefsly ufing in one place, p. 1 gr, the epithe: tbe 


mundane god (Si¢ tyxéoyacw) in the fame manner as it is always employed by heathen Platonifts. There are three 
Latin verfions of this admirable work : the firft and beft by Ficinus, the next both in the order of time at 
excellence, by Cornarius, and the laft and worft by Petavius. This induflrious Jefuit, indeed, though fufficient- 
ly learned on other fubjects, appears by his verfion to be very ignorant of the Greek philofophy. ‘This will 
be evident by comparing his tranflation with the Greek, and, I hope, I may add, with the above verfion, which 
contains the greateft, and moft important part of this ineftimable work. With refpe& to Synefius, he was a na- 
tive of Cyrene, in Africa; travelled into Egypt for improvement 3 and perfeéted his ftudies under the celebrated 
Hypatia: a woman no lefs eminent for her uncommon abilities, than remarkabie for her tragical death, effeted 
by the infernal revenge of the Alexandrian church, and the orthodox, patriarchal, Chriftian malice of St. Cyril. 
Though Synefius was reln&tantly confecrated bithop of Ptolemais about the year 410, yet we may colle@ from his 
tenets, that he was not a perfect convert to Chriftianity ; and from his epiftles, that he lamented his epifcopal 
ftation. For with refpect to the former, he denied the immediate creation of the world, its final deit:u@ion, 
and the refureétion of the dead: and with regard to the latter, he frequently and earneftly begs to be difcharged 
from his office ; and declares that as he was by education a heathen, and by profeflion a philofopher, he had met 
with no fuccefs fince he prefumed to ferve at the altar. Rarticularly in a letter to his friend Olympius (Epift. 95.) 


he declares that if his duty as a bifhop fhould be any hinderance to his philcfophy, he would relinquith his . 


diocefe, abjure his orders, and remove into Greece. For farther conviction in this particular confult Epift. 11, 13, 
$7» 67, 80, 105: and the Clidophorus, and Hypatia ef Toland, who largely aod curioufly defcants en the life 


and writings of Synefius. I fhall only add, that even Petavius, the editor of his works, affirms, that in fome of 


the books compofed after his profeflion of Chriftianity, Synefius appears as great a heathen as before : and this 
conduc may be reconciled, by what Synefius himfelf afferts in one of his letters: (Epift. ros.) * that it may be 
fometimes expedient to lye, in order te do good; fince philofophical truth is not neceflary for the vu'gar, who 
‘may receive hurt from their knowledge. Wherefore (fays he) if this method, (that is of concealing the truth), 
be confifient with the rights of epifeopal dignity, I may be confecrated. I Joall freely philofopbize at bome, and tell fables 
abroad; neither teaching, nor unteaching, but fuffering people te live in the prejudices they bave imbibed.’ This muft be 
allowed to be found philofophy, excellent policy, and true orthodoxy / | 
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life according to nature, will render it prompt for this moft exalted employment. For 
‘this fpirit underftands the affe€tion of the foul, and is not deftitute of fympathy towards 
it, like its teftaceous veftment the body, which has a condition oppofite to the more ex- 
cellent affections of the foul. But the primary and proper vehicle of this phantaftic 
-{pirit, when the foul is in a flourifhing condition, is attenuated and etherial: but when the 
-foul is badly affected, then this vehicle is dulled, and becomes terrene. For this phantaftic 
{pirit is fituated in the confines of the rational and brutal nature, is of an incorporeal and 
corporeal degree ; and is the common boundary of both, and the medium which con- - 
joins divine natures with the loweft of all. On this account it is difficult to comprehend 
its nature by philofophy : for it colleéts that which accords with itfelf, as it were from 
neighbouring natures, and from the extremes of each; and comprehends in one effence 
things feparated by fo great an interval from its own. But nature extends the latitude of 
a phantaftic effence, through many conditions of things : for it defcends even to animals 
Pa whom intelleét is not prefent. In this cafe, however, it is no longer the vehicle of a 
er foul, but prefides over its fubjeCt powers, becomes the reafon of the animal 
wit itewhich it is connected, and is the occafion of its ating with much wifdom and 
propriety. . 
But this phantaftic fpirit may be even purified in brutes, fo that forietibiig better may 
be induced ; and all the genera of demons derive their effence from a life of this kind, 
for their whole effence is compofed from the phantafy, and from inward imaginations. 
' But many of the energies of the human nature confift from this alone, or if from fome- 
thing elfe, yet this prevails the moft: for we are not accuftomed to cogitate without | 
imgination, unlefs fome one fhould perhaps for a moment be able to pafs into contaét 
with an immaterial form. But to tranfcend the phantafy in rational energies, is not 
-lefs difficult than bleffed. Hence (fays Plato) the poffeffion of intelleét and wifdom in 
old age is defirable above all things, fignifying by this, intelligence fhining without 
imagination; becaufe intelligence when converfant with a common life » belongs’ to the 
phantafy, or at leaft to an intelle&t energizing through the medium of the phantafy. 
Hence too, this animal fpirit which divine men have denominated the fpiritual foul, be- 
.comes a god, and an omniform demon, and an image, in which the foul fuffers the 
punifhment of its guilt. And in conformity with this the oracles alfo compare the life 
of the foul in this animal fpirit to the imaginations of dreams. Philofophy too, agrees 
in afferting, that preceding lives are certain preparations to thofe in a fubfequent order, 
while the poffeflion of the beft habit in fouls renders this fpirit more adapted to eleva- 
tion, and wipes away the profound flains of a bafer affection. Hence by natural al- 
lurements, this fpirit is either elevated on high, on account of its heat and drynefs, 
which Plato fignifies by the wings of the foul, and Heraclitus when he fays, that a dry 
foul is the wife: or becoming bulky and humid, it merges itfelf in the receffes of the 
earth by a natural gravity ; and is thus concealed in darknefs, and hurled into a fubter- 
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ranean region *. For a place of this kind is peculiarly adapted to humid fpirits; and » 
the life there is unhappy, and obnoxious to punifhment. It is however poflible by la- 
bour and time, and a tranfition into other lives, for the imaginative foul when purified, 
to emerge from this dark abode: for it pafles its courfe through lives of a twofold na- 
ture; and alternately approaches to-fuperior and fubordinate conditions of being. 

© But the foulin its firft defcent, derives this fpirit from the planetary fpheres, and — 
entering this as a boat affociates itfelf with the corporeal world, earneftly contending 
that it may either at the fame time draw this {pirit after it, in its flight, or that they 
may not abide in conjunétion. Indeed it is rarely though poflible to be accomplifhed, 
that the one deferts the other in defcending to the earth: f_r it is unlawful not to be- 
lieve in myfteries of known credibility and-truth. But the fouls’ regreflion will be bafe, 
if the neglects to reftore, that which is foreign from her nature, and leaves about the 
earth, what fhe had received from on high. And this indeed one or two may obtain a as 
a gift of divinity and initiation. For it is inftituted by nature, that the foul, once 
feated in this phantaftic {pirit, fhould either follow, or draw, or be drawn, yet fo as to 
remain copulated with this fpirit, till it again afcends from whence it came. Hence 
when on account of its depravity this fpirit grows heavy, at the fame time, it draws 
down the foul, which had yielded to its gravitation. And the dread of this is what 
the oracles announce to our intelle&tual conceptions, when they advife: Nor decline bem 


® This is excellently amplified by Porphyry i in Senten. 32. p. 232. “ As the foul’s refidence on the earth, . 
(fays he) does not confift in being converfant in the earth, as bodies, but in prefiding over bodies fituated on the © 
earth: fo likewife the foul is faid to be in Hades, when the prefides over her image, which has a nature accomo-_ 
dated to place, but then obtains a fubfiftence in darknefs. Hence if Hades is a fubterranean dark place, the foul © 
though not feparated from being, dwells in this cafe in Hades, attracting to herfelf her image. . For the {pirit, 
which fhe had colleéted from the {pheres, attends her in her departure from a folid body. But from her affec- 
tion towards body, reafon having a partial obje@, according to which, fhe obtained a habitude towards a body 
of this kind, while fhe lived; from this propenfe affection, a form of the phantafy is impreffed on the f{pirit, 
and fo fhe attraéts the image. But fhe is faid to be in Hades, becaufe the obtains a {pirit of a formlefs and dark 
nature: and fince a heavy and humid fpirit, extends to fubterranean places, en this account alfo the foul is faid 
to dwell under the earth; not becaufe her effence paffes from place to place, and fubfifts in place, but becaufe. 
it receives the habits of bodies endued with a natural inclination to local tranfitiens, and the poffeffion of place. 
nd bodies of this kind indeed, receive the foul, according to aptitudes, from a certain difpofition towards her~ 
nature. For according to her particular difpofition, fhe finds a body defined, correfpondent to her order and 
properties. Hence when the foul is in a more pure condition ef being, a body is natural to her, approximating 
very nearly to that which is immaterial; fuch as an etherial body. But when fhe proceeds frem reafon to the 
object of imayination, fhe naturally obtaiss a folar-form body; and when effeminated and captivated with the 
love of forms, fhe is united with a lunar-form body. Laftly, when fhe falls into bodies compofed from humid. 
vapours, a perfect ignorance of being fucceeds, and darkuefs and infancy. And indeed in her egreis from body, 
when fhe retains a fpirit difturbed by a humid evaporation, fhe attracts a fhade, and is weighed down; a fpirit 
of this kind, endeavouring to dwell naturally in the bottom of the earth, unlefs fome other caufe deve itinto a” 
contrary place. As therefore when furrounded with this terrene fhell, it is neceffary the fhould refide on the 
earth ; fo likewife when fhe attraéts a humid {pirit, it is neceflary fhe fhou'd be furrounded with the image. But 
fhe attraéts moifture, when fhe continually ftudies to be prefent with a nature, whofe operation confifts in moif- 
ture, and is moftly fubterranean. But when fhe endeavours to depart from nature, fhe becomes a dry {plendor, 
without a fhadow, and without a cloud: for humidity conftitutes a cloud in the air; but drynefs produces from 
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neath, into the aieure world, whofe depth is always an unfaithful bottom, and an infernal ie 
nefs, Squalid, re rejoicing in Soadows, and full of ‘fupidity and folly. For how can a ftupid and 
foolith life be expedient to intélle€t? But the inferior region, accords with the image, 
or fpiritual foul, on account of an affetion of epirit Seiad node ‘with — a nes :) 
for like rejoices in like. H 
On this account, if by conjunétion, one is préaated from the two, intelle& alto will 
be merged in pleafure. But the extremity of all evils confifts in not perceiving the pre- 
fent evil: for this belongs to fuch as have no defire to emerge, but like thofe whofe fkin 
is hardened by difeafe, as they are no longer tormented with pain, fo neither are they' 
anxi Ss to be cured. Hence penitence poffeffes a peculiar power of re-clevating the’ 
foul. or he who endures his prefent ftate with forrow and remorfe, will meditate his 
flight: and the will is the greateft part of purgation. Indeed through the means of this. 
both our deeds and difcourfes extend their hands to affift us in our afcent: but this be- 
“ing ‘taken away the foul is deprived of every purifying machine, becaufe deftitute of 
affent, which is the greateft pledge of reconciliation. Hence both here and elfewhere, ' 
punifhments bring with them the greateft utility to the order of things, while they 
oppofe moleftation to delight, and banifh ftupid pleafure from-the foul. Misfortunes too, - 
which are faid to happen contrary to our deferts, are of the greateft advantage in extir- 
pating the affeftions by which we are captivated with externals: and thus the do@trine 
of a providence i is confirmed to the intelligent, from the-very circumftances which pro- 
duce difidence in the ignorant. For no place would be left for the foul to take her 
flight from the dominion of matter, if in the prefent ftate the lived free from the incur- 
fions of evil: and hence it'is proper to believe, that the prefeéts of the infernal regions 
have invented vulgar profperities, as the {nares of the foul. It may therefore be faid 
. that fouls emigrating from hence drink of obliviow: but the cup of oblivion is extended 
PP, to fouls entering into the prefent life, by pleafure and delight. For when the foul 
defcends fpontaneoufly to its former life, with mercenary views, it receives férvitude as | 
the reward of its mercenary labours. But this is the defign of defcent, that the foul 
may accomplifh a certain fervitude to the nature of the univerfe, prefcribed by the laws 
of Adraftia, or inevitable fate. Hence when the foul is fafcinated with material en- 
= - dowments, fhe is fimilarly affected to thofe, who though free born, are for a certain 
. xf | time hired by wages to employment, and in this condition captivated with the beauty 
2g of fome female fervant, determine to a&t in a menial capacity under the mafter of their 
beloved object. Thus in a fimilar manner, when we are profoundly delighted, with 
external, and corporeal goods, we confefs that the nature of matter is beautiful, who 
marks our affent in her fecret book: and if confidering ourfelves as free we at any 
time determine to depart, fhe proclaims us deferters, endeavours to brink us back, and 
openly prefenting her myftic volume to the view, apprehends us as fugitives from our - 
miftrefs. Then indeed the foul particularly requires fortitude, and divine afliftance, as’ 
it 
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itis no trifling conteft, to abrogate the confeffion and compact which fhe made. Befides. 
in this cafe, force will be employed: for the material infliéters of punifhments will 


then be roufed to revenge, by the decrees of fate, againft the rebels to her laws. And 


this is what the facred difcourfes (sige Aoyet) * teftify by the labours of Hercules, and the 
dangers which Hercules was required to endure ; and which every one muft experience 
who bravely contends for liberty, till the phantaftic fpirit becomes fuperior to the 
dominion of nature, and is placed beyond the reach of her hands. ic eae boa de 

‘© But if this leap from matter fhould happen within the boundaries of nature; the foul 
will be depreffed, and require more weighty contefts: for matter now fully convinced 
that we are fugitives, will not be {paring of punifhment ; and though we may defpair of 
our afcent, fhe will chaftize us for the endeavour, and no longer propofe our choice of 


living from two urns, which Homer occultly intimates are two portions of matter. And- 


Jupiter himfelf in this place, according to-the fame divine poet, is the moderator of mat~ 
ter, diftributing a twofold condition of fate ; from which good is never found fincere, 
and without a mixture of evil, though it is poflible that fome unfortunate being may 


participate of the worfe condition without any portion of good, 
‘‘ In fhort all lives are converfant with the flu€tuations of error, when the foul does not 


{peedily return, after its firft defcent. But confider with how great an interval, this 
{pitit energizes in our nature: for when the foul is inclined downwards, the fpirit alfo 
{according to the facred difcourfe) grows heavy, and finks, till it falls into a region profoundly 
dark: but when the foul rifes from this obfcurity, the phantaftic fpirit alfo attends it, as far as 
it is able to follow. And it will attend, till the foul arrives at a condition of being the 
moft oppofite from ‘its nature. Hear too, what the oracles declare on this occafion. 


Nor foould : you leave the moft abject part + in the precipice of matter : for there is a place for the 
image 


* This /ucred difcoyr/e compofed by Pythagoras was twofold; one in verfe, mentioned by Heratlides, and the 
other MEPI @EQN, in Doric profe, both which are unfortunately loft. It appears, however, from the prefeat paf- 
fage, that a part of one of them confifted in explaining the labours of Hercules, who, like Ulyfies, is an allegori- 
cal charaéter, reprefenting the progrefs of a man from the impurity of a fenfible life, till he acquires the per- 
feétion and purity of a life intelle€tual and divine. Hence Proclus.on Plato’s Republic, p. 382. ‘* Hercules 
being purified by facred initiations, and having acquired undefiled advantages, deferved a perfect eftablifhment 
among the gods.” We may conceive, therefore, that by the club of Hercules is meant philofophy, and by his 
lion’s fkin, prudence ; through whofe affiftance he tamed the paflions, thofe monfters of the foul, and deftroyed 
vain cogitations: both which are occultly fignified by the twelve labours he endured. I only add that Petavius 
appears to have been entirely ignorant, that any fuch writings as the facred difcourfes, ever exifted: for he 
tranflates them in one place facre bifforie, and in another, where they are mentioned in the fingular number, 
(reyes) noftra bec oratio, Such ignorance may be excufable in the modern prieft ; but as a man of learning Pcta- 
vius cannot be defended by any apology in fuch vile tranflations. 


+ The Scholium of Nicephorus upon this paffage is as follows: ‘ Synefius (fays he) calls the drofs of matter, 
‘that which the phantafy, defcending from the fupernal fpheres, derives from the natural elements of fire and 
air. And this he obferves it is not lawful to leave in the precipice of matter, viz. in the world every way ob 
feure and dark, but it is requifite to draw it upwards, by the afliftance of temperance, continence, and the 
ae and re-clevate it to the ctherial world: fince there is a place allotted for nature, and the image, 

Var. UW. Nox in 
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—~ | image in the region every where refplendent with light But this place ‘ciiaiaiaadi 
Beis: gion totally dark; and to him who acutely perceives, a {till deeper meaning will be 
| er | pry in the-words. For the oracle not only feems to recal into the {fpheres, the nature’ 
which had proceeded from thence, but alfo intimates that whatever of fublime fire or 
air, the foul defcending from on high, had attraéted into a phantaftic eflence, before fhe 
was invefted with this terrene bark, muft be elevated together with the more exalted 
part. For the dregs of matter, or the’ moft abje& part, cannot fignify a divine body.. 
But reafon di€tates that things which communicate, and confpire in unity, cannot be 
deftitute of mutual relation, and connection with each other, particularly when the 
places of their refidence have a kindred pofition: as fire is proximate to an orbiculas 
body, and does not like the earth poffefs the extremity of things. 

. , - Again, if better natures yielding to the fubordinate, fhould at any time unite in con 
a junction with thefe, they would produce in matter an indifloluble body, from their fu-- 
De, ay perior dominion: and in this cafe perhaps, the bafer nature, no longer oppofing the 
> energy of the foul, but becoming gentle, obedient, and obfequious, and exhibiting. 
‘ the middle nature of the phantaftic {pirit without diflipation, may become etherial to-- 
gether with the dominion of the rational foul; may be the attendant of its elevation ;. 
and may afcend if not to the fummit of all, at leaft to the extremity of the elements,. | 
and arrive at the region in every part lucid, and divine. For it poffeffes fays the Oracle a 
Ly | certain place in this region, i. ¢. it is received into a-certain order of an orbicular body. 
f And thus much may fuffice, concerning the parts and condition of the elements, which 

the reader may either believe, or reject as he pleafes._ 
“ * But it cannot be denied that the corporeal effence of the phantaftic fpirit, hil are 
. rived at this place, is at the fame time elevated with the returning foul, and adapted to 
ne | to the fpheres ; or in other words it is brought back to its proper nature and priftine 
a condition. Thefe two regions, therefore, are fituated in perfe& oppofition to each 
) other: the one profoundly obfcure, but the other every way lucid, obtaining the ex- 
| tremities * of felicity and mifery. But how many middle regions do you think are: “ 
fituated 


> in the region every where lucid. But he calls the image, the phantaftic {pirit, as being connate to the rational foul, 

4 though of a fubordinate nature. For as intelleéf is the refemblance and image of the divinity, but the rational 

+ ees foul of intellect : fo the phantafiic fpirit, or irrational foul, is the image of the rational foul. Hence, as nature or 

the natural foul, is the image of the phantaftic {pirit, and of this again the body, and of bedy, matter: on this 
account he obferves that the phantafy obtains a certain familiar proportion to the natures which communicate: 
with it on each fide, by a certain union and affinity, and by a tendency to the fame common end. Hence in 
its defcent it not only acquires fire and air, from the rational foul, which has a fupernal fituation, but likewife 
from the natural elements, which are placed beneath.’* Nicephori Scholia, p. 390. 

* « Synefius fays that there are two extreme feats, the fummits of the univerfe, one beneath, every way re 
the other above, wholly luminous; and that the former is miferable, but the latter blefled. But becaufe oppofites: 
cannot be immediately copulated together, he afferts that in the middle of thefe two feats, there are are many 
other regions, differing from each other, which he denominatesin one part luminous, and in the other obfeure, 
participating of the extremes, and beneath the region totally refplendene with light. Juf in the fame manner: 
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fituated in the concave fpace of this mundane orb, partly lucid, and partly dark, in all 


which the foul lives, with this phantaftic fpirit, and alternately changes its forms, and 


manners, and life? When, therefore, it returns to its proper nobility, it becomes 


_ the ftorehoufe of truth : for it is then pure and pellucid, and perfeétly immaculate ; 


and has power, if willing, to become a god and a prophet. But when it falls from this 
elevation, it becomes dark, erratic, and fictitious: for the obfcurity of the fpirit, cannot 
perceive the perfpicuity of true beings. Laftly, when it poflefles a middle fituation, it 
partly wanders, and partly purfues the truth. You may alfo by this means, explore a 
demoniacal nature, and its order: for to purfue truth entirely, or to wander but a little 
from its contemplation, is divine, or nearly divine. But a condition of being, erroneous 
in predi€tions, neceflarily belongs to fuch as are affiduoutfly inclined to nature, who are 
obnoxious to paflion, and perfectly ambitious : for by this means fuch a condition be- 
comes fubterranean *, and forfakes divinity, and its more ancient demon; though by 
a contrary mode of proceeding it may refume its priftine aflociations, and occupy the 

<¢ And from hence we may apprehend the ftate of the foul while conne&ed with the 
prefent body : for he whofe phantaftic fpirit, is pure and compofed, and who, both 
waking, and fleeping, receives true refemblances of things, he indeed, poflefles a token 
that the figure of his foul will pafs into a better condition of being. Nor is the judg- 
ment trifling which we may form refpecting the affection of the animal fpirit, from the 
imaginations which it principally produces, and in which it is employed, when free 
from external pulfation ; philofophy fupplying us with judgment and admonition, re- 
{peéting its nutriment, and .the diligent care we fhould.employ to prevent its deviation 
from the right. But its beft education confifts in always energizing according to an 
intuitive and perceptive power, and in taking care that the principal energy of the 
foul is always intelletual ; and that as much as poflible we always pre-occupy the ab- 
furd and rath impetuofities of the phantafy. But this is no other than a converfion of 
the foul-to that which is beft, and forfaking all communion with an inferior nature, ex- 
cept what the ftrongeft neceflity compels us to adopt. But an intelle€tual perception above 
all things feparates, whatever is contrary to the true purity of the phantaftic fpirit ; for.it 
attenuates this fpirit in an occult and inffable manner, and extends it to divinity. 
And when it becomes adapted to this exalted energy, it draws by a certain affinity of 


nature, adivinefpirit, into. conjunction with the foul: as onthe contrary when itis fo 


as cogitation is the medium between intellect and foul: but .opiaion is feated between the phantafy and the foul ; 
and fenfe between the phantafy and body. And thefe mediums mutually penetrate, and extend through each 
ether, from body to intelleét, and participate -all their furrounding natures. As air poffeffes on each fide two 
extremities and feats, by means of which, it is hot in its fupreme fituatien, through its proximity to ele- 
* The-Greek is very defective in this place, which I have endeavoured to fupply, as the learned may 
obferve. mene y 
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contraéted and diminifhed by condenfation, that it cannot fill the ventricles of the brain. 
which afe the feats affigned to it by providence, then, nature not enduring a vacuum,. 
an evil fpirit is infinuated in the place of one divine.’ And what will not the foul fuffer, 
when affiduoufly preffed by fuch an execrable evil? For fuch is the conftitution 

of things, that the regions of the phantaftic {pirit muft either be filled with a fuperior or 
fubordinate nature: but the latter is the punifhment of the impious, who defile the 
divine part of their effence ; and the former is either the end of piety, or proximate to» 


the end.” Thus far the excellent Synefius, who, I doubt not, was-greatly indebted tax . 
Porphyry’s book on the regrefs of the foul, for this admirable difcourfe’; as:it.is evidently __ 


pregnant with the moft recondite theology. But let us confider this imterefting fubje&. 
more minutely. ; : 

Though the theurgical art is unfortunately loft, by means of which we might obtain the: 
beft method of purifying the phantaftic fpirit; yet we muft not fuppofe that it is utterly 
impoflible to accomplifh this defirable end, without its affiftance. Synefius in the preced-. 
ing beautiful quotation informs us, “ that an intelleCtual perception attenuates this fpirit,. 
in an occult and ineffable manner, and extends it to divinity.” Indeed, nothing can fo» 
effectually contribute to feparate the phantafy from this terrene body, as a continual in- 
telle€tual illumination. Now this can only be acquired by long habits of meditation, ac-. 
companied with a vehement thirft after truth, which gradually withdraw the foul. 
from fenfible perturbations, produce the contemplative virtues, and difpel the darknefs. 
of corporeal imaginations. Science, indeed, is the fitft requifite in acquiring this purifi- 
cation of the phantafy, I mean the mathematical fcience ; by whofe afhiftance, we firft 
recognize the glimmerings of truth, and difcover the dawning beams of intelle& emerg-- 
ing, as it were, from the night of oblivion. When the liberal foul firft difcovers this. 
light, thoygh but feeble and tranfient, fhe-rejoices at the happy event, and is anxious to: 
procure.its continuance and increafe. She now defpifes outward corporeal form, and 
becomes deeply enamoured with thofe purer forms in the phantafy, which fhe has found 
to be the receptacles of truth. And this is the firft degree of purification.. But after this- 
if by a fortunate event, from contemplating univerfals in imaginative figures, fhe fhould 
rife to fpeculate their fubfiftence in cogitation, and in the rational foul, fhe will then 
difcover a much brighter light ; though even this will not be conftant and ferene: for.it. 
will be prefent only when fhe is deeply engaged in fuch middle contemplations. Indeed, 
as cogitation is the medium between: fenfe and intellect, fo the light attending its. 


” efiergies, has a middle fubfiftence between the obfcurity of the former, and the invari-- 


able {plendors of the latter. ‘This light, however, will fo purify the phantattic {pirit, 
that all its images will poffefs a confiderable degree of perfpicuity and Juftre. There 
now remains only the third ftep, in order to produce the perfection of purity, and to. 
conjoin the phantafy with divinity: and this is no otherthan an intimate converfion of 
the foul to the energies of intellect. For by a long and vigorous exercife of this kind, a 


a con{tant 
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conftant and ineffable light will continually illuminate the phantafy, fo as to render all. 
its images pure and pellucid, and perfectly abolith the obfcurity of fenfible impreffions..- 
We may add too, as a fymbol of this exalted purgation, that a perpetual ferenity, un- 
ceafing delight, and occafional rapture. will be produced in the foul. The will, now 
entirely free will be intimately converted to that which is beft ;, the defires will breathe: 
nothing but the ardour of intellectual energy ; and the paflions will no longer be at: 
variance with reafon. In this delightful ftate, the vehicle of the phantaftic fpirit” will: 
Become fo attenuated and etherial, that all fenfible harmony will waken the foul to an 
immediate recolle€tion. of ideal harmony ; all external figure will recall to her memory 
ideal form; and all lucid bodies will reprefent with advantage to her inward eye the’ 
brighter light reflected in the mirror of imagination. Indeed, fenfible light, will be found 
to poffefs a remarkable fympathy with this purer light of the foul. For when this intellec: 
tual fplendor is firmly introduced, and illuminates every part of the phantafy, the — 
fmalleft {fpark, and the moft glimmering ray of external light, will call forth into energy 
that facred light, which. is now perfedtly feated in the fanctuary of the foul. Such too 
will be the temperament of the foul in this cafe, that fhe will fpontaneoufly utter mufical. 
founds, as indications of the harmony within ; and as echoes of the perpetual felicity 
fhe enjoys. And futh are the methods of acquiring, and fuch the tokens of pofleffing. 
purity of imagination, which He: who obtains will underftand ; but which will appear 
incomprehenfible, and ridiculous to him; who is not advancing in its acquifition. | ‘ 
And here it may not be improper to obferve, that tlie phantafy in this purified ftate, . 
affords indubitable tokens of the poffeflion of truth ; and ferves as an inftrument by 
which we may difcover falfe opinions from fuch as are true. For the images attending. 
the perceptions of reality, will always be lucid; and this in proportion to the certainty 
they contains Hence, whenever the foul is full, and as it were, pregnant with true” 
conceptions, certain: bright phantafms, as the progeny of her rational energies, “will 
drop into the mirror of imagination, and appear like images clothed‘ with light. For: 
the phantafy will now no longer be fimilar to the dark and irriguous cavern of Calypfo 
(which appears to be the emblem of imagination in an unpurified ftate), illuminated by 
fenfe as by an artificial jfire ; but it will be totally diaphanous and full‘of light. It will,. 
indeed, in-every refpect refemble the palace of Ithaca, when enlightened by the golden. 
lamp of Minerva, during the removal of the arms by Ulyfles and Telemachus. Of 


which we may fay with the greateft propriety : 


Not fuch the fickly beams which unfincere,; ye - 
Gild the grofs vapour of this nether {phere *. 


And he who knows the truth of what I affert, may exclaim with rapture,. like 


Telemachus ; 


® Pope’s Odyficy, book xix. Wh 
hat 
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, What tairacte dhus.dazzles wich furprife | . | } Se RRMA <s o e 
' | ss Miftin€& in rows the radiant columns rifex oS 
“ The walls where-e’er my wond’ing fight I turn, ey « Gare ee : 
And roofs amidft a blaze of glory burn! i aaabape = 5 
Some vifitant of pure étherial race, a ai 1 (Comers 

“t With his bright prefence deigns the dome to grace, ~ . Ua: 
Bare “a q. Tn the laft place, we may defervedly rank among the theological wuliaanie 
2 | Porphyry, his treatife Concerning the Cave of the Nymphs, in the 13th book of the 


“Odyffey. This admirable work is fortunately preferved.: and as it contains fome 
“deep: ‘arcana of the natural and fymbolical theology of the ancients, together with fome ‘a 
beautiful obfervations refpecting the allegory of Ulyffes, I perfuade myfelf.the follow~ oe 
ing paraphrafed tranflation of this work, will 45 acceptable to the lovers of ancient nde > 
{éarning and philofophy._ C isais ichie)! cont 


_ & * What are we to uniderftand by the Cave, im the ifland of Ithaca, which Homer ea,! 
; {defcribes in the following verfes ? sMikagelighd. oe 

- High at the head:a branching olive grows, | Te RRS . 3 
; pS And crowns the pointed cliffs with fhady boughs. : phates po oie 

: A cavern pleafant, though involv’d in night, = aa 

a _ * Beneath it lies, the Naiades delight. Bikes be ag 
, ‘Where bowls and _urns, of workmanhhip divine, be a a 

g And -mafly beams in native marble fhine ; | —_ oa 

“On which the Nymphs amazing webs difplay, 3 Bitsy > a 

Of purple hue, aud exquifite array. | : ; -») : eee . iz 

a. The bufy bees, within the urns fecure nities ~ | ¥ . 


ax f ~ ‘Honey delicious, and like nectar pure. 
Perpetual waters thro’ the grotto glide, 
A lofty gate unfolds on either fide 5 
: That to the north is pervious by mankind : 
‘The facred fouth t? immortals is confign’d. 


i. ec. “an olive with fpreading branches ftands at the head of the magne rite ital 
= near it is a cave both pleafant and obfcure, which is facred to the nymphs who are called 
: Naiades. Within the cavern, bowls and capacious amphora are formed from ftone, 

in which the bees depofit their delicious honey. Therevare likewife within the cave 
jong ftony beams, on which the nymphs weave purple webs wonderful to the fight. 
© There are three editions of this excellent work. The firft Greek and Latin by Holftenius, Cantab, 
.the fecond by Barnes, prefixed to his Homer ; and the third by feme German editor, which I have not feen. 
Perpetual 
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Perpetual waters flow within the grotto. But,there are two gates: one towards the 
north gives entrance to mortals defcending : but the other towards the fouth which i is 
more divine, is impervious to mankind; and alone Panay a paflage to afcending i im- 
mortals.” 

That the poet does not deferibe this cave according to truth, is evident from hence, 
fays Cronius, that none of thofe who have handed down to us the fituation of that ifland 
make any mention of fuch acave. This likewife, fays he, is manifeft, that it would be - 
very abfurd for a mortal man, fuch as Homer, to expect, that in defcribing a cave fabri- 
cated merely by poetical licence, and thus arbitrarily opening by a new art a path to gods 
and men in the region of Ithaca, he fhould gain the belief of mankind, It is equally as 
abfurd to fuppofe, that nature herfelf. thould point out in this place,° one path for the 
defcent of all mankind, and again another path for all the gods. For indeed the whole 
world is full of gods and men: but it is impoflible to be perfuaded that in the Ithacen-. | a 
fian cave men defcend, and gods afcend.. Cronius, having promifed thus much, affirms. 4 , 
that it was evident not only to the wife, but alfo to the vulgar and unlearned, that the a q 
poet under the veil of allegory, concealed fome myfterious fignification. But thein-- ¥ . Sa 
veftigation of the particular meaning of thefe gates, and of the cave of the, nymphs, he , | > 
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leaves to others more difpofed to fuch curious enquiries, as likewife why it is both plea 
fant and obfcure; fince darknefs.is by no means delightful, but is rather produétive of 
averfion and horror. Alfo why it is not fimply facred to nymphs, but it is accurately 
added, which are called Naiads.. Why likewife the cave is reprefented as containing: 
bowls and urns, when no mention is made of their receiving any liquor, but the bees. 
are faid to depofit their honey in thefe veflels, as in hives? Then again, why are oblong 
beams placed here for the nymphs; and thefe not formed out of wood, or any other 
duétile matter, but from ftone, as well as the bowls and urns?) Which laft.circum-- 
ftance is indeed lefs obfcure ; but that on thefe ftony beams, the nymphs fhould weave 
purple garments, is wonderful not only to the fight, but to the auditory fenfee For who. | va 
would believe that goddefles weave garments in a cave involvedin darknefs, and on ftony: a | 
beams ; efpecially while he hears the poet affirming that the purple webs of the goddefles: 
were expofed' to human infpetion.. Befides this too is wonderful, that.the cave fhould: 
have a double entrance 5. one prepared for the defcent of men, the other-for the afcent of. 
gods. And again, that the gate pervious by men fhould look to the north, but the portal of. 
the gods to the fouth. Since the reafon'of this diftribution affords juft matter for furprize : 
and enquiry : and why an eaftern and weftern fituation was not preferred. For almoft all a wees 
temples have their entrance and ftatues towards the eaft : but thofe who enter them look | 7 os 
towards the weft, when ftanding: with their faces-turned to the ftatues they. honour ; ” 
and worfhip the gods. Hence fince this narration abounds with obfcurities, it follows 
that it is-neither a fable, rafhly devifed. for the purpofe of procuring delight, nor con-- 
tains.a true and certain defcription.of a place :. but that. fomething is fignified by the. 


5 , poet, ; 


e 
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& poet, under its obfcure difguife; who likewife places, with a myftic intent, anolivea 
Be) - the entrance of the cave. All which particulars the ancients thought very laborious to 
iS, inveftigate and explain, and we who fucceed them are of the fame opinion, while en- 
’ | deavouring from our own inventions to unfold the concealed meaning of the allegory. 
| Hence thofe men appear to have written very negligently concerning the fituation ofthe 
| _ place, who ‘believe both the cave and-its contents, to be a mere poetical figment. But 
a the beft and moft accurate writers of geography, and among thefe Artemidorus the 
Ephefian, in the fifth book of his work, which confifts of eleven books, thus writes: “ The 
ifland of Ithaca, containing an extent of 85 ftadii*, is diftant from Panormus, a port of 
BPA... ‘Cephalenia, about 12 ftadii +. It has a port named Phorcys; in which there is a hore, 
= and on that fhore a cave facred to ‘the nymphs, in which the Phzacians are TORHE 
aS to have placed Ulyffes.” 
| bevd By no means therefore is this cave a mere Homerical figment. But whether-the pine 
defcribes it according to its real nature, or adds fomething of his own invention, yet the 
fame queftions remain to be folved; whether you are difpofed to inveftigate the inten- 
tion of the poet, or of thofe who confecrated the cave. Since neither did the ancients 
confecrate temples without fabulous fymbols ; nor is it ufual with Homer to relate any 
thing rafhly concerning their peculiarities. For indeed, by how much the more any 
one endeavours to fhew, that this defcription of the cave is not an Homeric fiGiion, 
. ‘but was confecrated to the gods, before Homer’s time; by fo much the more he 
abe evinces, that this facred cave is filled with ancient wifdom. On which account it is. 
highly worthy our ‘inveftigation, and neceflary that its fymbolical confecration and ob- 
{cure myfteries thould be rendered evident by the light of philofophical enquiry. ey 
. _\\ Antiquity then with great propriety confecrated caves .and dens to the world, whether 
5 - -taken collectively as the univerfe, or feparately according to its parts. Hence they 
+e : confidered earth as the fymbol of that matter from which the world is compofed ; fo 
f > that, according to the opinion of fome, matter and earth are the fame: by the fymbol of 
¥ cacave, fignifying the formation of the world from matter. For indeed caves are moft 
. commonly fpontaneous productions, congenial with the earth herfelf; and compre- 
’ Ent Ss 
hended by one uniform {tone ; whofe interior part is concave, and whofe exterior parts 
are extended over an immenfe {pace of earth. But the world being felf-born, (i. e. pro- 
duced by no external caufe but from a principle within,) and in perfeé fymphony with 
| itfelf, is allied to matter which they call, according to a fecret fignification, a ftone anda 
rock. For like thefe hard bodies it is fluggifh and inert, and receives the impreflion of 
ornamenting form: at the fame time they confidered it as infinite on account of its 
formlefs nature. But fince it is continually flowing, and of itfelf deftitute of the fuper- 
vening inveftments of fpecies by which it is formed and becomes vifible, the flowing 
gvaters, darknefs, or, as the poet fays, obfcurity of the cavern exhibit apt fymbols of what 








® I. ¢, about ten Italian miles. + Viz. a mile and a half. 
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the world contains on account of that matter with which # is. thineBisa: Hence 


through the dark union of matter, the world is obfcure and dark, but from the prefence 
a and fupervening ornaments of form (from which its derives it name) it is beautiful and 
pleafant. The world therefore may with great propriety be called a cave; agreeable 
indeed, at its firft entrance, on-account of its participation of'form, but involved in the 


deepett obfcurity to the intelleétual eye which endeavours to difcern its dark founda-- 


tion. So that its exterior and fuperficial parts are pleafant, but its interior and pro- 

‘ found parts obfcure : and its very bottom is darknefs itfelf. After the fame manner the’ 
Perfians myttically fignifying the defcent of the foul into an inferior nature,° and its af- 

cent into the intelligible world, initiate the priefl or myftic ina place which they deno- 

minate a cave.- For according to Eubulus, Zoroafter firft of all among the neighbouring 

mountains of Perfia, confecrated a natural cave, florid and watered with fountains, in 

4 honour of Mithras the father of all things: a cave in the: opinion of Zoroafter bearing 


* a refemblance of the world fabricated by Mithras. But the things contained in the’ca- _ 
Pi vern, being difpofed by certain intervals, according to fymmetry and order, were fym- 
~ bols of the elements and climates of the world. We find too that after Zoroatter it 


| was ufual with others to perform initiatory rites Mm caves and dens, whether natural 
_ or artificial. For as they confecrated temples, groves, and altars to the celeftial gods ; 
but to the terreftrial gods and to heroes altars alone, and to the fubterranean divinities - 


vaults and cells; fo to the world they dedicated caves and dens; as likewife to nymphs, | 
a i on account of the waters trickling, and difperfed through caverns, in which the nymphs 
ek? called Naiads, as we fhall fhortly obferve, prefide. But the ancients not only confidered 
-. a cave as the fymbol of this generated and fenfible world, but as the reprefentative of . 


ee every invifible power: becaufe as a cave is obfcure and dark, fo the effence of thefe 
— powers is unknown. Hence Saturn fabricated a cave in the ocean itfelf, and concealed 

his childrem in its dark retreats. Thus Ceres educated Proferpine with her nymphs in 
iz a cave; and many other particulars of this kind may be found by any one who perufes 
the writings of Theologifts. But that caves are attributed to nymphs, and efpecially 
to Naiads, who dwell near fountains, and are. called Naiads from the waters over 
% whofe flowing ftreams they prefide, the hymn to Apollo indicates in thefe words: 


iS (according to the divine voice of the Mufes,) which are the progeny of a terrene {pirit. 
oe Hence waters burfting through every river, fhall exhibit to mankind perpetual effufions 
of fweet ftreams.” From hence as it appears to me the Pythagareans, and after them 

Be Plato took occafion to call the world a cave andaden. For the powers which are the 

. ; leaders and guides of fouls thus {peak in a verfe of Empedocles. 
ef We will enter into this cave covered with rocks.” estan | 


-—- 


“ . “©. Thefe werfes are not to be found J in any of the hymns now extant, afcribed to Homer, 
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* « The nymphs refiding in caves fhall deduce fountains of intellectual waters to thee, 
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cree ba ah on oF: THE ogo 
E* | And Plato te the evel book a of his Republic, Ipeaking of the condition of din 
(BE a this fenfible. world, fays, “ Behold. men as if dwelling ina em eto wh 
-——_etttrance opens through the whole cave to the admiffion of the light.” vhen 
other perfon in the dialogue fays, you relate an abfurd fimilitude, he saat : © Te 
requifite, friend Glaucns, to apply this fimilitude to alj that has been previou! . 
- affimilating this terrene habitation which is the object of corporeat fight, to t 
, +r refidence of a prifon: but accomodating the fire fhining in the recefles of che cio. 
ees. the folar light.” And thus i it is fufficiently evident, that theologifts have confidered a: 
‘ : cave asa fymbol of the world, and of the powers it contains. But we obferved that they * 
See likewife confidered a cave as the fymbol of an intelligible eflence ; led to this opinion by — 
4 Te . reafons very different from the former. For they placed it as a fymbol of the fenfible — 
ett | world, becaufe caverns are dark, ftony and humid; refembling in all thefe refpects the: 
- world on account of the obfcure nature of that matter from which: it is.compofed, the: 
eontinual impreffion of forms to which it is obnoxious, and the conftant flowing of all! 
its parts. But 2 cave refembles intelligible eflence, both becaufe invifible to the eyes: — 

and. fenfe, artd becaufe its fubftance is folid, firm, and. durable. And’ i nile: ‘fame: — 

manner particular virtues or powers are inconfpicuous, efpecialiy fuch as: are united! 

with matter. For they did not confider a cave: as the fymbot‘of a material and\imma— — 

terial nature on account of its figure as fome have fufpected: (fince-every cave is not: 
oe ‘eircular as appears from this Homeric cavern with a double entrance) but. from furvey- — 
ing the natural condition of caves, involved in the depths of obfcurity. and’ nighit,, ind! 
formed from the union ofahard and {tony fubftance.. Again; fince a cave hasa de 
fimilitude, it muft agree in fome particulars with fenfible fubftance, but in others. with. 
an intelligible effence. ‘Fhus the prefent cave fince it contains perpetual’ waters, in this. 
refpect refembles a fubftance united: with matter, and. net that which is immaterial 





> 


CA. and intelligible. On this account the cave is not facred’to mountain. divinities, to thofé: 
adie Sy: who dwelt on hills, or to other deities of this kind, but to Naiads fo called by: the Greeks. 
Vio” from rehyctla, fountains ;. becaufe they prefide over waters : and tliis ternnis commonly: 

‘ applied. to all fouls pafling into: the humid and flowing condition of agenerative na— 

. ture. Thefe fouls they confidered as incumbent on-the water, which is nourithed by a: 
2.” }- divine fpirit as Numenius affirms :. and hence a prophet faid, that the /pirit of God ‘moved. 

‘ ont the waters» ‘The Egyptians likewife on this account place all demons, not: connected: 


with any thing folid or ftable, but raifed oma failing veflel; and it is known:that hu- 
mor invades the fun itfelf, and all animals defending into generation.. Hence Hera. 
clitus obferves “ that it appears delightful, and. not mortal to fouls, when they-are born: 
| ‘egnneéted with humidity.” And he fays in another place, {peaking of unemhodied: 
cao, 3 fouls, “ we live their death, and we die their life.” Hence the poet calls men exifting 
in generation Sugecy i.e. humid, becaufe their fouls are drenched in moifture. On this. . 


account too, fuch fouls delight in blood and humid feed :. but water adminifters nutri- 
men 
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ment to the fouls of plants. Befides, according to the opinions of fome men aerial and 
celeftial. bodies, are nourifhed by the vapours of fountains’ and rivers and other exhala- 
tions. Thus the Stoics affert that the funis nourifhed by the exhalation of the fea; ; the 
moon from the effluvia of fountains and rivers ; but the ftars from the exhalation of the 
earth. Hence according to them the fun is a certain intellectual compofition formed 
from the fea; the moon from river waters; and the ftars from terrene exhalations. It is — 
neceflary therefore that fouls, whether they are corporeal or incorporeal, while they - 
attract bodies, muft verge to humidity, and be incorporated with humid natures; efpe- 
cially fuch fouls, as from their material inclinations ought to be united -with blood, and 
confined in humid bodies as in a watery tegument. Hence the fouls of the dead are evo- 
cated by the effufion of bile and blood: and fouls infnared by corporeal love, and at= 
tracting to their nature a humid fpirit, condenfe this watery vehicle like a cloud ; for 
a cloud .is nothing more than humour condenfed in the air.- But the pneumatic part 
thus condenfed, through too great an abundance of humour becomes the object of cor- 
poreal fight. And among the number of thefe we muft reckon thofe apparitions of 
images, which from a {pirit coloured by the influence of i imagination, prefent themfelves 
to mankind. But pure fouls are averfe from generation; on which account the fame 
Heraclitus obferves “a dry foul is the wifeft.” But fouls thus defiring to be mingled 
with. body, and attra€ting a humid vapour, by their propenfity to generation render 
their pneumatic part moift and wet, and by thus verging to the ever-flowing waters of 
generation, are defervédly called Naiads. Hence it is cuftomary with the Greeks to 
call nymphs yapsepeas, or married, as thofe who are copulated to generation ; and. to 
wafh in a bath whofe waters are derived from fountains or perpetual ‘ills. This 
world then is facred and pleafant to nymphs,’ i. e. to fouls proceeding into a material 
nature, and to genii participating of generation, although it is naturally dark and opake. 
on which account fome are of opinion that fouls are compofed from a certain aerial 
opacity. Hence a cave is a habitation peculiarly adapted to fuch fouls ; ; fince it is both 
pleafant and obfcure, like this material region, in which fouls refide. A cave likewife 
through which perpetual waters flow is well adapted to nymphs, the divinities of waters. 
The prefent cave therefore muft be allowed facred to fouls, and to thofe’ more particu- 
lar powers denominated nymphs, who from their being prefeéts of rivers and foun- 
tains are called meyai) and sadis, i.e. fountain and river divinities. What then are the 
different fymbols, fome of which correfpond to fouls, and others to the divinities of - 
waters, by which it may be manifeft that this cave is at the fame time dedicated and con- 
fecrated to both? We reply that the ftony bowls and urns are fymbols of the aquatic 
nymphs. For veffels of the fame form are fymbols of Bacchus; but their compofition 
is teftaceous, that.is, from baked earth. And indeed fuch as thefe are correfpandent to 
the gift of this god; fince the fruit of the vine is brought to a proper maturity by-the 
_ eeleftial fire of the fun. But the ftony bowls and urns, are mott admirably accommo- 
. 7.68" | _ dated 
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| Qatedto nymphs prefiding over waters which flow from: rocks. And what fy 
. : + abe roe more proper ‘to fouls defcending into: generation, and the tenacious veftmen of | “bod A 
’ Promy than as the poet, fays, « Nymphs weaving on ftony beams purple garments wor rfl t ona 
Mees? & rs behold ?” For the ficfh is generated in and about the bones, which in the bodies of 
| animals may be compared to ftpnes. On which- account thefe: textorial- inftrunn J 
are fabricated from ftones alone. But the purple: garments plainly appear to be th f le 
“with which we are invefted ;, and which is woven as it were and’ grows by thie cone: 
Rie . necting and vivifying power of the blood, diffufed through every part: Belides, pure 
| | ple garments are tinged with the-blood’ of animals; and’ fleflr is produced and oo 
from blood. Add too that the body is a garment with which the foul is cone. cA 
. circumftance indeed wonderful to the fight, whether-we regard its COs CRHOn, Sener aS 
Pat,  fider the commeéting band by whiclrit is Knit to the foul. Thus according to- Orpheus, 






















4 
|) eee Ptoferpine who prefides over every thing-generated‘from feed, is reprefented Wry | 4 te 
e ae Vv . i= 4 web 5. and the ancients called’ leaven by the name. of wenres,-whicli is-as ‘it were the: 





eee | veil’ or tegument of the celeftial gods. But why are the amphora: reprefented. filled? * 
an aay with honey-combs, and not: with water?’ For in tliefe as he fays the. bees dépofit> , 
oe: their Honey. But the word ribaCuces fignifies nothing more.than ribssas wu Riows i ee 
to depofit aliment. And lioney is the nutriment of.bees..- Tite ai 
Indeed; theologifts have made honey fubférvient’ to many and various fymbols, 654 a 
' caufe. it is indued witli a variety of powers : for-it ‘poffefies a purging and preférving = | 
quality. Hence bodies are kept from putrefaction by its ufe, and uléers of long ftandi 
, sone are purified -befides it is fweet to the tafte, and‘ bees. produced” from: putrid ‘Sloane 
My On. colleét it by a wonderful’ art: from flowers.. On-this- account when in the facred rites; 
called Moilinz, thofe who are initiated; pour honey inftead of water on their hands, it is. 
fignified ‘by this. practice, that: their hands fliould: be pure from: every. forrowfal, | 
DEEITS,, and abominable concern: Thus,.others.purify the initiated by a purgatorial ~ 
x rite from fire, but are averie fromy.water as the enemy of fire.. Befides they purify the. 
aes! tongue from. all the defilement of evil * with honey... But. when the Perfiar ss offer~ ’ 
rs 375 = honey to the guardian of fruits, they regard its. preferving power. as a fymbol of j its; L ers =, 
= 
<~ 
















+ fimilitude to a divine nature. In like manner when the poet pours neétar. and ambrofia. 
into the noftrils of the flain, for the purpofe of preferving the bady from putrefaétion, 
fome bave interpreted honey as the aliment of the gods. For Homer ina certain place calls ;. 
neétar yellow 3 which is alfo the colour of honey. But whether or not honey is to be taken; 
for nectar, we fhall hereafter more accurately examine... Again, we find in Orpheus that. 
Jupiter employs Itratagems agaimft Saturn from honey. For Saturn full of honey i is « 
intoxicated,.his fénfes are darkened as if from the effeéts of wine, and the fleeps : jut. 
as Porus, according to Plato, is diftended with neétar; for wine (fays he)* was not yet: 
| known. But-night admonifhes Jupiter to employ the ftratagem of honey, according: to, 
* Orpheus, j in thefe words, 
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© Ass fOon as you behold-him fpread under‘the lofty oaks, nee with the fweet.. 
honey, produced by the bees, bind him in chains.” — ; 

Saturn, therefore, intoxicated with honey is bound by denick. ; iat caftrated i in Rin 
fame manner as Czlum. But the theological poet intimates by this fable that the divine 
effences are, as it were, bound, and’drawn down by delight into the flutuating empire | 
of'generation ; and that when refolved in pleafure, they produce certain powers by their 


' {eminal virtue. Thus Saturn caftrates.Celum, who, by his defire of coition defeends , 


toearth. But the intoxication of honey, fignifies among theologi{ts nothing more than., © 
the defire of coition ;- by the enfnaring power of which Saturn is caftrated. For Saturn > — 
and his orb is the ‘firlt. of. the celeftial {pheres, which. moves contrary to the courfe of - — - 


~ Cxlum orthe heavens. But certain virtues defcend as well from the heavens as from... 


the wandering ftars, and the influences of the heavens are received by Saturn, and thofe .. 
ofSaturm by Jupiter. Hence, fince honey is aflumed in purgations, and as an anti- 
dote to- putrefaction, and aptly reprefents the pleafure and delight.of defcending into. 
the fafcinating realms of generation, it is accounted a fymbol well adapted to nymphs the 
divinities of waters ;- fignifying the. nature of the waters. over which. they prefide free. 
from putrefaction : intimating likewife the purgative quality of the waters and their. 
co-operating in the bufinefs of generation. For water promotes generation. ‘The poet, 


therefore, very properly reprefents- the bees as depofiting their honey in bowls and urns: \ ¥ few, oe 
here eae 


fince bowls fignify fountains; and-on this account a-bowl or cup is placed next to My--. 
thras inftead of-a fountains But we draw the waters-of fountains in Amphora ; and... 
fountains and rivers are proper to aquatic nymphs, and efpecially to the nymphs called 
by the ancients fouls, which antiquity likewife peculiarly denominated penocas, i. €. arti- 
ficers of fweetnefs or bees : for fouls are, indeed, the authors of all the pleafure peculiar. 
to our nature. oe oo 
Hence Sophoclés does not fpeak improperly, when he*fays, 4! 
«¢ The {warm of the dead utters a buzzing noife.” bs 


_ 


‘But the priefteffes of Céres, as minifters to the terrene goddefs were formerly Pas dela 
and her daughter Proferpine pearizady, or delicious, alluding to the fweetnefs of tabite ys 7. 





Befides the moon who is the queen of ‘generation was denominated by the ancients a bi 0 tr 
wpe + 


bee, and likewife.a bull: for the exaltation of the Moon is Taurus, and bees are gene-. | 
‘rated from oxen ;,0n which account they are called @eyens, which name is likewife at- 


tributed to fouls proceeding into” generation. Alfo the god Mercury is efteemed a+’ 
ftealer of oxen, who is fecretly conf{cious of generation. Befides honey is confidered: 
ag a fymbol of death, in the fame manner as gull is of life; whether they indicated by». 
fuch fimilitudes thatthe life of the foul dies by the noxious embraces of pleafure, but en= 5 


| joys life from bitternefs, which by i its difguftful fenfation prevents the foul from finking » 


into that drowfy oblivion produced by corporeal delight«(on which account they facri- » 
ficed gall to the gods) 5 or whether the fymbol originated from confidering that death is 
the.end of evils, but that the prefent life is laborious and bitter. But it isshere neceflary 

| | = a 
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ae | - toobferve that they did not promifcuouily call’all fouls defcending into the whirl of ge 2 
my | neration bees ; but only thofe who, while refiding in this fluctuating region, acted juftly; - a 
. . - se8 , I ld +g > e “@ 28 ~ : | Te Se e - 6 
aes and who, after being in a manner‘acceptable to the divinities returned to their priftine — rir 
- Lat RE felicity. For the bee is an animal, accuftomed to return to its former place 5 and is | 
Be sts : ftudious of juftice and fobriety, on which account libations with honey are called 
a he .. Ppa mares, or fober. The ancients likewife refrained from fitting on beans, which they 


3 confidered as a fymbol.of generation proceeding in a regular feries without being inter~ 

at o- 18 cepted ; becaufe this leguminous vegetable is almoft the only one, amongft other fruits, — 

whofe ftalk.is perforated throughout without any intervening knots. We mutt, there- 

fore, admit that honey-combs and bees are fymbols, as well peculiar as common to 

nymphs the divinities of waters 5 and at the fame time to fouls wedded to the humid and © 
flu€tuating nature of generation. 3 Aaa at a 

% Ls But let us now return to the cave and confider its double entrance. The moft an- — 

| ‘cient of mankind then, before.temples were raifed to divinity, confecrated cavesanddens + 

tothe gods. Hence the Curetes in Crete dedicated a cave to Jupiter 5 in Arcadia acave 

BeaR ES > was facred-to.the Moon, in Lyceum to Pan, and in the ifland Naxus to Bacchus. The 

i fowchu hen, worfhip of Mithras too, wherever this god was known was performed in caves. But 

| with refpeét to this.cave of the nymphs ‘in Ithaca, Homer was not alone content with 
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Mons faying that it had.two gates, but he adds that the one looks to. the north, and the other, 
Lei 3 more divine, ito the fouth ; concerning which he does not mention whether it its per- ! 
oo. vious to the defcent of either immortals or mankind, as is the cafe with the northern 


entrance, but he only fays, , | 431 
“ The other:of thefe.tends to the fouth, which is not pervious to men, but is alone 


az open to: immortals” 
is? It remains, therefore, ‘to inveftigate either the fecret meaning of thofe who firft in- 
Bayh ftituted this cave, according to the pocts defcription 3 or ‘what occult fignification 


Homer himfelf intended to convey, if it is nothing more than a fiétion of his own in- 
venting. Since then, the prefent cave in an eminent degree is a fymbol and image of | 
the world, as Numenius and his familiar Cronius affirm, it is neceflary, in order to 
Page elucidate the reafon of the pofition of the gates, to obferve that there are two extremities 
eee ee in the heavens ; viz. the winter-folflice, than which no part of heaven is nearer to the 
= -  . fouth 5 and the fummer-folftice which is fituated next to the north. But the fummer 
tee kg tropic, that is, the folftitial circle is in Cancer, and the winter tropic in Capricorn. And re 
| fince Cancer is the neareft to the earth, it is defervedly attributed to the moon, which | 
is itfelf proximate to the earth. But fince the fouthern pole by its great diftance is in- 
confpicuons.to us, Capricorn is afcribed to Saturn, who is the higheft and moft remote of 


= 


all the planets. Again, the figns from Cancer to Capricorn are fituated inthe following — - 
| order ; the firft is Leo called by aftrologers the houfe of the fun; afterwards Virgo, 
a or the houfe of Mercury; Libra of Venus ; Scorpius of Mars ; Sagittarius of Jupiter; * 


| 
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and Capricornus | or the sical of Saturn. But from Capricorn in an wansinnge 
Sagittarius is attributed to Saturn; Pifces to Jupiter; Aries to Mars 5 Taurus to. * 

Venus; Gemini to Mercury ; and Jaft of all Cancer to ‘the Moon. From among 
the number of thefe theologifts confider Cancer and Capricorn as two ports; Plato. 
ealls them two gates. Of thefe, they aflirm that Cancer is the gate through 
which fouls defcend, but Capricorn that through, which they afcend, and. exchange 


Cancer is, indeed, northern and. 
: : ‘ en 


a material for a divine condition, of being * 


e Macrobits i in the 12th cliapter of his comment: on Scipio" 3 dream, Has derived fame of sues bacient preten 
which it contains, from the prefent part of this admirable work. What he has farther added, I fhall intiée: 
on account of its excellence, and conne&ion with the above paffage of Porphyry. “ Pythagoras (fays hé) thou ght: 
that the empire of Pluto, began downwards from the milky way, becaufe fouls falling from thence, appear al-. 
ready to have receded from the gods. Hence he afferts, that the nutriment of milk is firtt offered to infants, 
becaufe their fir motion commences from the galaxy, when they begin to fall into tcrrene»bodies. On this. 
account, fince thofe who-are about to defeend,. are yet-in Ganeer, and have not left the milky way, they rank in. 
the order of. gods.. But when by falling they arrive, at the Lien ;. in this conftellation, they enter on the ex-. 
ord'um of their future condition. And, becaufe in the Lion, the rudiments of birth, and certain primary ex-. 
ercifes of hun an:nature commence 5: but Aguarius.is oppofite to.the lion, and'prefently fets, after the lion rifes :. 
hence, when the fun is in. Aquarius, funeral rites are performed to departed fouls ; becaufe he is then carried im: 
a fign,, which is contrary, or adverfe to human life. From the confine, therefore, in which the zodiac, and galaxy 
touch each other, the foul defcending from a round figure, which is the only divine form, is produced into acone. 
by its defluxion.. And as a line is generated from a point, and proceeds into length, from an indivifible ; fo the 
foul from its own point, which is a monad, paffcs into the duad, which. is. the firft protra@ion.. And this is- 
the effence which I'lato in the Timaus, cals indivifible, and at the fame time divifible, when he fpeaks of the 


fabric of the mundane foul.. For as the fuul of the world, fo likewife that of nan will be found in one refpek: 


ignorantof divifion, if the fimplicity of a divine nature is confidered } and in another refpect capacious of’ ia 
if we regard the diffufion af the former through the world, acd of the latter through the members of the body. 

As foon, therefore, as the foul gravitates towards body, in this firft produ@tion of Werfelf, the hegins to eihtck 
ence a material tumult,. that is,. matter flowing into her effence. And thisis what Rlato remarks in the Phado,. 


that the foul is. drawn iuto body, flaggering with recent intoxication ; fignifying. by this the new drink off 


matter’s impetuous flood, throug which the foul becoming def'ed and heavy, is drawn into a terrene fituntion: 
But the ftarry cup, placed between Cancer aod the Lion, is a fymbol of this myftic truth, fignifying that defend. 
ing fouls firft, experience intoxication in that part of the heavens, through the inflex.of matter. Hence, oblivion | 
the companion of intoxication, there begins filentiy to. creep into the recefles of the foul. For if fouls retained | 
in their defcent to bodies, the memory of divine concerns of which they were confcious in the heavens, there 
would'be no diffenfion amang men, concernizg divinity. But zit, indeed, in defcending drink of oblivion ;. 
though fome mere, and others lefs. On this account, though truth is not apparent to all men on the earth, 
yet all exercife their opinions about it :- becaufe @ d+ “fe? of memory, is the origin of opinion, But thofe difcover muoft, 


who have drank leaft of oblivion: becaufe they cafily remember what they had known before.in the heavens: . 


Hence, that. which is ca‘led Jeftio by the Latin, is called by.the Greeks arayrazigs or repeated knowledge ; becaufe. 
when we:learn any truths, we recognize what we naturally knew, before matérial inflaxion, rihing- into the: 
body, had intoxicated the foul. But-it is this bye or matter.which compofes all that body.of the.world, which we 
every where perceive adorned with the impreffions of forms. Its higheft and pureft part, however, by which. 
divine natures, are either: fuftained, or compoled, is.called wear, and is believed to be the drink of the gods = 
but its more inferior and turbid part, is the drink of fouls. ard this is what-the ancients have denominated the: 
iver of Lethe, But according to the Orphic writers the wee iduxds, or material intelled; is Bacchus’) who pro- 


ceeding from that ind:vifible:part, is divided ito particulars. Hence, in the Orphic myfteries, he is reparted to _ 


have been torn in pieces, by Titani¢ fury, and the fragments ‘being buried, are faid to have rifen entire, and- 
collected, 
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| adapted-to, defcent : but hicetinaelt is fouthern, and accommodated to afcent. 
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“indeed, ‘the gates of the cave which look to the north, are with great Re 
~faid to be pervious to thedefcent of men’: but the fouthern gates, are not: the avenues - 
of the gods, but of fouls afcending to the gods. -On this account the ‘poet does not fay” 
ites the paflage of the gods, ‘but of immortals; which appellation is alfo common to 

.our fouls, whether in their whole effence or from fome particular and moft exéelie = 
‘part only, they are denominated immortal. It is reported that Parmeriides men- 


- tions thefe two ports in his book, concerning the mature of things: as likewife that they 


” were not unknown to the Egyptians and Romans. For the Romans celebrate their Sa- 
turnalia when the fun i is in ‘Capricorn, and during ‘this feftivity the fervants wear the 
“fhoes of thofe who are free, and all things are diftributed among.them i in common ; the 


- Jegiflator intimating by this ceremony, that thofe who are fervants at prefent, by the 


condition of their birth, will be hereafter‘liberated by the Saturnalian feait, and by the 
houfe attributed to Saturn, i.e. Capricorn ; when-reviving in:that fign, and being di-_ 
-vefted of the material garments of generation, they return to.their priftine felicity, and 
“to the fountain of life. ‘But fincethe path beginning from Capricorn is retrograde, ‘and 
pertains to defcent ; hence the origin of the word Januarius or January from Janua a 


3 gate, which is the {pace of time meafured by the fun-while ‘returning from Capricorn | 


towards the eaft, he direéts his courfe to the northern parts. But with the Egyptians 
the satiate: of the year is not ss cies as among the Romans, but Cancer. For the 2 


collegted i into one ; “becaufe intcllea& by pafling into a divifible hom anindivifible nature, and again resuratig °° 
from divilible to indivifible, both accomplifhes the duties of the world, and does not defert the ‘arcana ‘of 
its own nature. east 
The foul, therefore, falling with this firft weight, sions the zodiac, and milky-way into each of the fubje@ 
{pheres,. is not only clothed with the acceffion ofa luminous body, but produces the particular motions, which — 
it is to exercife in the refpective orbs. Thus in Saturn, it energifes according to a ratiocinative and intellective 
power, which they call Asycuxty and Sewgnrindy: in the fphere of Jove, according to the power of aging, 
which is called wgaxrimiv: in that of Mars, according to the ardour of courage, which is denominated Supeimiy 
in the orb of the fun, according to a fenfitive and phantaftic nature, which they call aseOnrinéy and pavracinds 3 
but according to the motion of defire, which is denominated iadyunriniy, in the planet Venus; of pronouncing | 
and interpreting what it. perceives, which is called iguenveurimdy, in the orb of Mercury; and’ according to a 
plantal nature, and a power of acting on body, which is denominated gur:xiv, when it enters the Iunar globe. 


And this fphere, as itis the-laft among the divine orders, fo it is the firfl in our terrene fituation. For this | 


body, as it is the dregs of divine concerns ; fo it is the firft fubftance of an animal. «And this is the difference be. 
tween terrene and fupernal bodies (under which laft, I comprehend the heavens, the ftars, and the other ele* 


ments) that the latter are called. upwards to be the feat of the foul, and merit immortality from the very nature. 


of the region, and an imitation of fublimity ; but the foul is drawn down to thefe terrene bodies, and is on this. 
account reported to die, when it is inclofed in this fallen region, and the feat of mortality. . Nor ought it to 
caufe any difturbance, that we have fo often named the death of thefonl, which we have pronounced to be im- 
mortal. For the foul is not extinguifhed by its own proper death, but is only overwhelmed for a time. Nor — 
docs it lofe the bencfit of perpetuity, by its temporal demerfion: dince when it deferves to be purifiéd from the 


contagion of vice, through its entire refinement from body ; “it will be reftored to the light of perennial life, 
; n"iSs29 


and will return to its priftine integrity and perfection.” 
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ftar, fo this borders on Cancer, which ftar the Greeks denominate Kuvs, or the Dog. 
When this flar rifes they celebrate the calends of the month, which begins their year ; 
_ becaufe this is the place of the heavens where generation commences, by which the 
world fubfifts. On this account the doors of the Homeric cavern, are not dedicated to 
to the eaft and weft, nor to the equino@iial figns, Aries and Libra, but to the north and tur fof Titer vehi 
fouth, and particularly to thofe ports or celeftial figns which are the neareft of all to 
thefe quarters of the world ; and this becaufe the prefent cave is facred to fouls, and 72 
to nymphs the divinities of waters. But thefe places are pafticularly adapted either to s 
_ fouls defcending into generation, or to fuch as are feparating from it. On this account 
they afligned a place congruous to Mithras, near the equinoétial ; and hence he bears the | lao obras | 
{word of Aries, becaufe this animal is martial, and is the fign of Mars : heis likewife carried 
in the Bull the fign of Venus ; becaufe the Bull as well as Venus is the ruler of genera- 3 
tion. But Mithras-is placed near the equinoétial circle, comprehending the northern 
parts on his right, and the fouthern on his left hand. Likewife to the fouthern hemi- ye 
- {phere they added the fouth, beéaufe it is hot, and to the northern hemifphere, the /, ChAin 
north, on account of the coldnefs of the wind in that quarter. Again, it was not with- 
out reafon that they connected winds with fouls finking to generation, and again fe : 
parating themfelves from its ftormy whirl : becaufe, according to the opinion of fom 
fouls attraét a fpirit, and obtain a pneumatic fubftance. Indeed, Boreas is properto © | 
fouls pafling into generation: for the northern blafts recreate thofe who are on the | 
verge of death ; and refrefh the foul relu€tantly detained in the body. On the contrary, Meh: 
the fouthern gales diflolve life. For the north, from its fuperior coldnefs, colle&s into 
one, detains and ftrengthens the foul in the moift and frigid embraces of terrene gener- 
ation : but the fouth diffolves the humid bands, and by its fuperior heat, having freed the 
foul from the dark and cold tenement of the body, draws it upward to the incorporeal 
light and heat of divinity. But fince our habitable orb verges moftly to the north, it | 
is proper that fouls born in this turbulent region fhould be converfant with the - 
north wind 5 and thofe who depart from hence with the fouth. It is, indeed, on this 
account that wind blowing from the north, is immediately on its commencement ve- \ 
hement ; but the fouth, on the contrary, is more vehement towards the end. Forthe ~ re 
former hangs directly over the inhabitants of the north pole, but the latter is more 
diftant, and the blaft from places very remote, is more tardy than from fuch as are near ; 
but when it is gradually collected it blows abundantly and with vigour. Hence, be- 
caufe fouls enter into generation, through the northern gate, they have feigned this 
wind to be amatorial ; and hence the poet : 
* & Boreas changed into the form of a horfe mingled himfelf with the mares of E- 
rifthonius; and they big with young produced twice fix foal.” And they report that 
he committed .a rape on Orithyia, from -whom he begot Zetis and‘Calais. But attri. 
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buting the fouth to mer when the fun is at his meridian, they draw the curtair 
before the ftatues of the Gods in temples 5 and conceal them from the view, | obfervin . 
the Homeric precept, that it. ‘is not lawful for men to enter temples when the fais ine ; 
clined tothe fouth: ‘* for this path is open to immortals alone.” De 
+ Hence when the god is at his meridian they place a fymbol init and of the 
. fouth in in the gate of the temple. Befides, in other gates it was efteemed et 
{peak at all, times; becaufe they confidered gates as facred. On this account too the 
- Pythagoreans, and wife men among the Egyptians, forbade any perfon to {peak w 
pafling through gates or portals ; 3 for at that time the divinity who is the principle st 
the univerfe i is to be worfhipped in flence. But Homer was not ignorant that gates are 
eres becaufe he reprefents Oeneus in the place of mapping pai at tage da, 


ia" Before his gates the aged Oceneus came, an PE tee: 
7 _ And fupplian t fhook their well-compacted frame $32 -$- ee aay 


Befides he knew that the gates of heaven were commnitted to the care of the hours, oat 
mencing in cloudy places; and which are opened and fhut by the clouds: for he Loa ee 


$5 Whether they unfold, or clofe a denfe aly ae | ‘ 


mii: te 6 

Hence likewife they are faid to refound becaufe thunders roar ‘through the clouds. — sae 

— - Heaven’s gates fpontaneous open to the powers, af pt i p 
ide 


- Heavens founding gates kept by the winged hours +f. "3 =e . s 


> 





Befides Homer elfewhere makes mention of the gates of the fun, Sigh thefe - 

Cancer and Capricorn : for the fun proceeds as far as thefe figns, when he defcends from 

| the north to the fouth; and from thence afcends again to the northern parts. But Cas 

ess pricorn and Cancer are fituated about the milky circle, Cancer occupying the northern — 
‘ _ extremity of this circle, and Capricorn the fouthern. ‘Again, according to Prihageras’ 

sh the people of d dreams * are fouls, which are sppartnd to be collected in the milky way; the — 


: . a appellation. 


._ > 7 
- 


+ Inthe original icdeav dy wal evpeCoroy rig pecnpCeiag nal ru viru, txt rh Sica weonuCgadovl@+ re Sei. Which. 
Holftenius trapflates molt erroneouily, as follows: “ Auftrum igitur meridéi fymbolum ftatuunt : cum Deus 
meridiano tempore oftio immineat.” ’ 

} Iliad. lib, ix. 1. 579. § Mliad. lib. viii. 1. 395. tf Tliad. lib. viii, a 393-4 


© This affertion of Pythagoras that the people of dreams, ‘Dijeoe vera, are fouls fituated in the milky way, ads, 


mirably contributes to elucidate the following paflage in the 24th book of the Odyfley, refpe the 
of the fuitors fouls to the region of fpirits : ; Ging neleav 





nay’ VMicay Qxutavwd re fedg nal Acuxada wirewy, 
H'38 wag’ nerioww widag nas Dipcov ovelemy . , Tie 
Hicay, alfa Binovre mar’ ardoderdy Atinaa, : nt it 

“Evda vs yainot puxaleidwra xaudyron, 


i.e. “ But they pafled beyond the flowing waters of the ocean, and the rock Leucas, and the gates of the fun, - 
7 and she ae of dreams; and they immediately came into meadows of afphodel, where fouls the images of the | 


dead 
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appellation of which is-derived from fouls, nourifhied with milk after their lapfe into ' 


the whirls of generation. Hence thofe who defire to evocate departed fouls, facrifice 
: eda, ee As I ae Pe. *s Dil ih  tgé 


dead refide.” For it is evident from hence that the fouls of the 
plicated progreffion of an impure foul till it regains its original habitation in the ftars, and again begins to gra~ 
vitate to this terrene abode. ‘his, I prefume, willbe manifeft the following elucidation of thefe admirable 
ita ae | | si ie ey eC engi 

In the firft' place thefe fouls are faid to pafs over the fowing waters of the ocean, and the Leucadian, or white rock, 


~ Now by this nothing more is meant than the flight of the fuitors fouls to the extremity of the earth, in order to’ 
a fubterranean defcent: for, according to the moft ancient opinion, the earth is bounded by the ocean; and the 


Leucadian rock may, as Euftathius obferves, be fome rock on the earth’s extremity, which receives the laft rays 


of the fun. Afterwards’ they are faid to pafs through the gates of the fim, by which, as Porphyry informs ae 
above, we muft underftind the tropics of Cancer and Capricorn ; and as Capricorn is fubterranean, and affords - 


a paflage to afcending immortals, we muft conceive that they enter through this prior to the tropic of Cancer, 
But in order to comprehend the perfec propriety of this tranfition, we muft obferve that the fouls of the fuitors 
on account of their impurity, are punifhed in the recelles of the earth, before they enter the celeftial tropics, 
and pafs into the meadows of Pluto. This the poet evidently evinces by the /creaking noife, which they utter, and 


the fqualid paths, through which they defcend: a noife of this went “4 Proclus well obferves, (in Plat. Repub.) 
eet 


« reprefenting a {pecies of life folely given to appetite and imagination.” After they have been purified 

by fubcerranean punifhment, they are fit to afcend to the people of dreams, or the fouls of the bleffed firuated in the 
milky way. However as the foul, on account of her middle nature, is incapable of a perpetual famenefs of fituia. 
tion, but-is formed for infinite circulations (as will be demonftrated in the following elements) ; h Home - 
without mentioning her duration among the gods, though it is doubtlefs very extended, agreeable to the my= 
ftic brevity of his Mufe, makes her immediately pafs into the meadows of Afphodel,* where fouls the images of the dead: 


" géfide. Now thefe meadows of Afphodel, form the fupreme part of Plato’s dominions: for, according to Pytha» 


goras, as we are informed by Macrobius, in the preceding note to page 287, the empire of Pluto commences’ 
downwards from the milky way; fo that thefe meadows are moft probably fituated in she Lion, the confellation 
into which fouls fie fall, after they leave the tropic of Cancer. But the defcription of the Afphodel, perfedly 
correfponds with, and confirms the preceding expofition. For the Afphodel is a plant, bearing a naked flarry 
flower, which comprehends an ovarium, or orhicwlar figure, after the manner of a cup. And what can more 
aptly fymbolize with the ftars, than fuch a flower? It was ufual too with the ancients to fcatter this plant in. 
the tombs of the deceafed ; occultly intimating moft prebably, the fimilitude of this flower to the priftine and’ 
proper habitations of the foul. And hence it derived its appellation from caodé;, afbes, Bia wty thy xausjeévey 
vexginv corodiv, i. e. from the afbes of burnt dead bodies:’ ie | J 

In thefe meadows, then, the images of the dead are faid to refide. Now thefe fiSeaa, or images, ate no othe: than. 


" thofe vehicles of the foul, which have been fo copiouily, and admirably difcwiled by Synefius, in, the preceding 


quotation from his book’ on dreams; and which, from their refidence in the ffarry regions, muft be laciform, 
etherial, and-pure. It is this phantaftie {pirit, or primary vehicle of the fou], which Virgil alludes to, iw thefe 
beautiful lines — | ape, i!" gals“ d a | 7 
* —_—_—— —exinde peramplum 2 tt 
Mittimur Elyfium, et pauci letaarva tenemuss: . 
Donec longa dics perfecto temporis orbe 





: Concretum exemit Jabem, purumque reliquit ) - 2 


F&therium fenfum, atque aurai fimplicis iguem. , ig . 
i.e. © Weare afterwards fent through ample lyfium, anda few of us poffefs the joyful plains+. tilh along pew 
riod, when the revolving orb of time has*perfected its circulation, frees the foul from its concrete-fains,. and 
leaves the etherial fenfe pure, together with the fire (or fplendour) of fimple aiber.” For here he evidently conjoins 
the ratinnal foul, or the etherial fenfe, with its {[plendid vehicle, or the fire of fanple ether ; fince it is well known ‘thae 
this vehicle according to Plato, . is rendered by proper purgation abdyoritiz, or /uciform, and divine. It mut here 
however be obferved that fouls in thele meadczws of afpbadel, or /ummit of Pluto's «mpire, ate ina falling Rate; or 
other words through the fecret ‘influx of matter, begin to defire a terrene firuation. And this explains the 

weafon why Hercules in the iafernal regions, is reprefented by ies bowlling of bis terrene exploits-and glory- - 
p@ : ‘ing 


: the fouls of the fuitors paffed through the galaxy, or the feats of 
_ the bleffed, according to the moft ancient theology : and I doubt not but Homer defcribes in thefe limes the com- — 
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rived from the Greek Gaga, whieh f 


the fymbol of nature. For the progreflion of things is either through an intelligible or: 3 


‘the blood, which, as we have before obferved, is, according to Homer, the inftrument of the phantaftic foul, de- ' 
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to them with milk fweetned with honey : convinced that by the allurements of pleafures, Me) FF. 
thefe fouls would defire to pafs into generation, with the very beginning of which milky aod 
is generally produced. + aes | yi brager RE TAS a 
Befides the fouthern regions produce {mall bodies, becaufe being attenuated by the: 
heat they are diminifhed and dried up: and by a contrary reafan all boslies generated in, - fps 
the north are large, as is evident in the Celte or Gauls, Thracians, and Seythians ; and: , 
thefe regions are humid and aboundgyith much pafture. -For thé word Boreas is de-- 
ifizs aliment. Hence alfo the wind which blo: s oa 
from a land abounding in nutriments is called Rog3us or nutritive. From thefe caufes: — 
therefore the northern parts are properly adapted to the clafs of fouls obnoxious to mor- er 
tality and generation; but the fouthern quarter toimmortals, exempt from the muta-. 
bility infeparable from the flowing realms of generation: in the fame manner as the: 
eaft is attributed to the gods, and the weft to deemons.. Hence fince diverfity. is. the- . 
origin of nature, the ancients confidered every thing with a double: entrance, age 








a fenfible nature. And-if through a fenfible nature, eitherthrough the {phere ofthe = 
ing in his priftine valour: why Achilles laments hie fituation in thefé abodes; and fouls + 
gaged in purfuits, fimilar to their employments on the earth: forall this is the natural confequence ofa propen= 
fity to a mortal nature, and a defertion of the regions every way lucid and divine. Let the reader-too obferve;. 
that, according to the arcana of the Platonic do@trine, the firft and truett {eat of the foul, is in che intelligible-_ 


world, where fhe lives entirely divefted of body, and enjoys the ultimate felicity of her nature. And this is. 


if general are ene 


. = 
7 


what Homer divinely infinuates when he fays: ~~ 3 Y 
) Tiv. di wer’, exrtvonca Biny “Heawrneler, | 7 
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bse c ge eat ; 
i, e. ‘¢ after this I faw the Herculean power, or image: but Hercules himfelf is with the immortal gods, délight=- 
ing in celeftial banquets, and enjoying the beautiful-footed Hebe.” Since for the foul to dwell with the gods en— 
tirely feparated from its vehicle, is to abide in the intelligible world, and to exercife, as Plotinus expreffes ity. 
the more facred contefts of wifdom. ‘ aw 
Should it be enquired why. departed fouls, though in a ftete of felicity are compared by Homer to dreams sé? 
fhadows, I anfwer with Porphyry. (apud Stob. p. 132.) that they are fhadows with refpe& to. human concerns, 
both becaufe they are deftitute of body, and are void of memory :. for after. they have paffed the Stygian river, . 
they are entirely ignorant of their priftine life on the earth, though they recognize, and converfe with each; 
other, as is evident from the difcourfes between Patroclus, Ajax, and Antilochus. Indeed together with ee 
mory, they: lofe'all knowledge of corporeal refemblances, which are rendered apparent through the minifiry of 
the phantafy. For fince the phantafy confifts from memory, as Plato afferts in the Phelebus; whatever we imae 
gine perifhes with the memory; and when this is taken mway all the perturbations of the foul are. removed. as. 
fhe then becomes wholly intelleétual, and paffés into-a ftate divinely prudent and wifé. However, by manne oF: 
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parted fpirits recognize material forms, and recollect their priftine condition on the earth.. And to the phantafy Fitts 
reafoning pertains; fince it is nothing more than an aggregation of memory, collected through imagin: : . 
into the judgment of univerfals. But this is very different from: the intellSive energy, acquired ‘by the caitar 
yond Acheron, which Cocytus and: Pyriphlegethon fill, from the whirling ftreams of the dreadful Styx. Let: 
the reader, however, remember that the phantafy is twofold, communicating in its fapreme part with the ra-- 


tional foul, and in its inferior part with fenfe ; aud that it is this inferior part which the foul deferts, =. 
acquires an intellestual condition of being, ole eg ai > nae 
- fix: t: 
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fixed ffars, or through the orbs of the planets; and again'either with an immortal ora | 
mortal motion. Likewife one centre or hinge of the world is above the earth, but the 
other is fubterranean; and one part of the heavens is-eaftern, and another weflern. Tn. 
like manner fome parts of the world have a dexter, and others a finifter pofition. ‘Thus 
too night is oppofed to day; and the harmeny of the univerfe confifts from the amica- 
ble junction of contrary and’not fimilar natures. Plato alfo makes mention of two gates, 
one of which affords a paflage to thofe afcending into the heavens, the other to thofe 
defcending on the-earth : and theologifts place the fun and moon as the gates. of fouds,. 
which afcend through the fun and defeend through the moon. So, according ‘to Et 


‘© Two urns by Jove’s high throne have ever ftood,. 
The fource of evil one, and one of good | es 


But Plato, in his Gorgias, by vafes underftands fouls, fome of which are stihalietat 
and others malignant, and again fome are’rational and others irrational. But fouls are’ 
denominated. vafes. becanfe they are capacious of certain energies and habits, after the 


manner of veffels. In Hefiod too we find one vafe fhut, but the other opened by plea- 


fure, who diffufes its contents, and leaves nothing but hope behind. For in whatever 
concerns a depraved foul diffufed about the dark and turbulent nature of matter, de- 
ferts the proper order of its effence ; in all ‘thefe, itis accuftomed tie | itfelf with 
the pleafing though delufive profpeéts of hope.. 0 ta bits 
Since then. every twofold divifion is a fymbol of nature, this HismnAicavaby fis with 
great propriety two gates, numerically different; the one peculiar to: gods and pure 


‘fouls; but the other to fuch-as are mortal-and depraved. Hence Plato took occafion to» 
_fpeak of bowls, and to fubftitute vafes for Amphora, and two gates, as we have already’ 


obferved, in the place: of two ports. Alfo Pherecydes Syrus, mentions receffes, and 
dens, caves, gates, and ports, by which he infinuates the generation of fouls, and their 
feparation from a material nature. And thus. much for an interpretation of Homer’s 
cave, which we. appear to have fufficiently explained, without adducing any farther tef-. 
timonies from ancient philofophers and theologifts, which would give:an ‘tmreatbnable : 
extent to our difcourfe.. | 85 

One particular however remains to be explained, and that is the fymbol of: 2 olive: 
at the top of the cavern; fince Homer appears to infinuate fomething egregious by giving- 
fuch a pofition : for he. does not merely fay that an olive grows in this place, bet that: 
it flourifhes at the head or vertex of the cave.. 


‘** High at : the head a branching olive grows; . 
te Beneath a gloomy grotto’s cool recefs, eo.” 


But. the growth of the olive in fuch a fituation isnot: fortuitous as fome may- firfpee, 

fince it finifhes and contains the enigma of the cave: For as the world was not produced: 

by the blind concurrence of chance, but is the work of diving wifdom and an intellec-- 
© Iliad. xxiv, 1, 527. | 
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piter, the theological poet gives a proper pofition to the olive, confecrated at Pe 
-of the port: Signifying by this — that the univerfe i is the oneines aie anink ellig: 


sas his work; and. by unremitting ane: ever nigente sa energies, not remote tong: 
part of the univerfe, but fituated as it were on its very fummit, that is governing the — 
whole with pérfeét wifdom. from tlhe dignity and excellence of his nature. But fince — 
an olive always flourithes, it bears a fimilitude peculiar and convenient to the revolutions | 
of fouls in this material region. For in fummer the white part of the leaves is upwards, — 
but in winter it is bent downwards. On this account alfo in prayers and fupplications 
they extend the branches of an olive, prefaging from this omen that they fhall exchange 


the forrowful darknefs of danger for the fair light of fecurity and peace. But the oli ive is 


- not’ only of an ever-flourifhing nature, it likewife bears fruit, which is the reward Of la 


-bour, is facred to Minerva, fupplies the vi€tors in athletic labours with crowns, and = “i 


— a friendly branch to the fuppliant petitioner. Thus too the world is cornea ik; 






an intelle@tual nature, and a wifdom ever flourifhing and vigilant, who alfo bef 
. va conquerors in the athletic race of life, the crown of vi€tory, as the reward ‘of x 
vere toil, and patient perfeverance: and the mighty builder who fupports the univerfe 
‘by his divine energig, invigorates miferable and fuppliant wigs: contending for the . 
amoft glorious of all prizes, the olympiad of the foul. < d3ten 
In this cave therefore, fays Homer, all external poffeflions muft be depofited ; here; 
‘naked and affuming a fuppliant habit, affli€ted in body, and cafting afide every thing fu- 
perfluous, fenfe too being averfe from needlefs poffeflions, it is requifite to fit at the 
foot of the olive, and confult with Minerva, by what means we may moft effeCtually 
amputate and ‘deftroy that hoftile rout of paflions, which lurk in the fecret recefles- of 
the foul. Indeed as it appears to ‘me it was not without foundation that Numenius 
thought the perfon of Ulyfles in the Odyfley reprefented to us a man who pafles ina 


regular manner over the dark and ftormy fea of generation *; and thus at lengthy arrives 


-at that region, where tempefts and feas are unknown, and-findsa nation =~ 
“© Who ne’er knew falt, or heard the billows roar.” eee) 


‘Again, according to Plato, the deep, the fea, anda tempeft are fo many Posed? of the 
conftitution » 


* This was ho doubt fully proved by Porphyry, in fome of his unfortunatelysloft writings fuch as his book — 


‘on the philofo, by of Homer ; or that, on the Allegories of the Grecian and. Lgypticn Theology. of which we have already 
made mention. However, it dues not feem impoflible, from the hiuts afforded us in this excellent treatife, for _ 
~ a perfon converfant in the Platonic philefuphy, to evince the truth af this afiertion. Prefuming, therefore, that 


Cd 


‘an attempt of this kind will be acceptable to the lHleral reader, though my abilities are far inferiorse thefe - 


of Po'phyry5 Ihall :equeft his attention to the contents, and Kis pardon for the lengily of the enfuing- dif 


court, I ouly;premife, that I fhall make ufc of a finall trentife. in Greek, on, the wanderings of Ulyfes, by 
an anonymous author, where he appears to have penetrated the seaiie ef the allegory ; and frocly reject his in- 
te: pretation 
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tae conftitution. of matter : “and on ree I nasi hiviene called that hairy? the « 
same of the marine god Phoreys. 2p iy Aparemetee we hee Bis = SAS 
‘ 4 => Zz . 2 . But : 
_- terpretation, hess foreign from the leading charader of Vly above mentioned according ¢ to Numenius 
— / and Perphyry. . | : 
\ The firft apparently fabulous adventure then of Ulyffes, is ten ‘of the teil 3 a coaft upon which he was | 


driven by the violence of the winds ; and which produced a fruit called Lotos, whofe enchanting tafte caufed 
oblivion, and a vehement defire of perpetually abiding esa the rote ic Or as it is beautifully defcribed by, a 
2. by. arr in the elegant verfion of Mr. Pope : : 

& . The trees around them all their fruit produce, . ince . pie 
. _ Lotos the name, divine, neétarious juice ! ; 
(Thence call'd Lotophagi) which whofo taftes,. | . > - 
Infatiate riots in the fweet repafts, — . 2 Se 
; ; Nor other home, nor other care intends, : . 
, But quits his houfe,. his country, and his friends : > ie? 
A | The three we fent from off th’ enchanting ground. ‘ . ; 
> We dragg’d reluctant, and by.force we bound :. ae m sul ae as i 
s:. The reft in hafte forfook the pleafing fhore,. , 
5 | Or, the charm tafted, had return’d no more. ™/ (Lib. ixe I. 94. &e. 


-* 


Here we view Ulyiffes fubject to different defires, and blown about by contrary: blafts of fortune, inconfiderately < 
“ _ permiting the various affections of his. foul to be engaged in improper employments; who, after they have 
sz tafted of fenfval pleafures, and fradulent manners, refufe to return to ruling. intelle&, and the natural good « 
| habits of the fowl. Hence, fafcinated by delight, they confign their country and kindred to oblivion; and de- - 
fire to live forever loft in the intoxication of pleafure. Reafon, however, no longer fuftaining that her: 
7 dignity fhould be obfcured by depraved enjoyment, immediately recalls the affe@tions. from fradulent deeds ; ; 

: which is reprefented by Ulyffes withdrawing his men from the coafts of Lotophagi.. After this fhe binds.and 
reftrains them, by the moft weighty arguments, fo as to prevent them from afterwards 1 returning to evil. And . 
indeed, the treats the affected parts of the foul, in a manner accommodated to their difeafe ;. and fooss 5-8 
and fortifies fuch as afe not ‘affected, and removes them from the poffeflion of noxious delight. ~ 


The next adventore of Ulyffes is that of the Cyclops, whom he deprived of fight, and irritated with res 

a” proaches,’ Now, according to Porphyry in the above excellent treatife, this is no other than a malignant natal . 

. 1 ae dzmon, who deftroys by his ftratagems the geod affetions of the foul; which is occultly fignified by Ulyffes . 

. Jocfing his companions, through the brutal appetite of the deftruttive demon. Ulyffes, however, lamenting the - 

—  - dreadful effects of his voluntary confinement, meditates, and at length accomplifhes his deliverance, together - - 

,, ~ with thatof.the remaining good habits of his foul 5 and glories .in refuming the liberty he has loft. But this... 
fable indeed contains one of the greateft’ arcana of iehibeGeaion : for this is what Synefius occultly intimates, in’- 

4 the preceding quotation from his book on dreams ;. when he {peaks of matter marking her votaries in her fecret- 

“2 volume, aud feverely punithing fuch as defert from her fervice.. Thus Ulyffesiafter a voluntary fubmiffion to his - 
natal dzmor, by indulging the irrational appetites and defires of his foul, flies from:his bafe fervitude ; and adds - 
irritations to his-flight. He is, however, purfued by the anger of the marine and material demons, anil punifh- - rom 

. , ed for his efcape. For he who blinds the eye of fenfe,. and extinguifhes its light, after his wit has profoundly af=- . , 

; } fented'to its ufe, muft expect punifhment for the attempt ; as neceflary to his own private good, and the general * . . 
order of the univerfe. Indced, troubles and misfortunes refulting from fuch undertakings, not only contribute - Ey 

to appeafe the anger of their malevolent authors, but likewife purify and benefit the fubjects of their revenge. 

‘ He, therefore, who in the prefent life, perceives himfelf- like Ulyffes, attended: by uncommon misfortun:s, while . » <3 

. he is in the road of virtue, and eagerly fearching fur wifdom, may fafely conclude, that either here, or in a prior “< 

ftate of exiftence, he has voluntarily fubmitted to the power. of his natal d2mon, and has now deprived him of © 

; fight ; and that he has been profoundly delighted with the nature of matter, and is now abrogating the confef- ~ 

& fions which he made, This too is infinuated in the beautiful ftory of Pfyche, by Apuleius, when the terreftriat + | | 

Venus, fends Mercury, with a book in which her name is inferibed, to apprehend Pfyche as a fugitive from her < 

% noifteels.. For this whole ftory relates to the defcent of the arse de this terrene body, and its wanderingsand pu~ - 
nifhmments: 
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nifhments till it returns to its true country and priftine felicity. And this I may Pa eetiy. Bie ta fome - 
future period, by publifhing a tranflation cf this admirable fable, and a comment on the divine my fteries it-con- 
tains. We muft here, however, obferve, that as the advancements of Ulyffes in virtue are but , till 
he leaves Calypfo ; fo the Anes of his troubles commence after that period, as our difcourfe a Pee 
evince. 


In the next fable, which is that of Aolus, a being, as the name ne implies, various and verfatile, though hofpitable 
cand benignant, we-fee Ulyffes forrowful and wandering, through the anger of his natal dzmon, enqui ing afte 
a refuge from misfortune ; though not as becomes one ftudious of piety, but commiting himfelf to er har 
and magicians, -and telying on their incantations for his deliverance from danger, He cennot, PEL: 
complith his end, by fuch undertakings, but remains fruftrated of his hope, and filled with fha for his di 
appointment, The Poet too, by attributing the iil fuccefs of Ulyfles to his fleep, egregioufly hook es th th 


LESC 2 


rational foul was in a dormant ftate, when he confided in Ck fo incapable of pene, 






tn 


the. following werfes | ss 
Nine profp’rous days, we ply’d the lab’ring oar; ; eens ate 
t - The tenth prefents our welcome native fhore: __ | | 1 OPE 
The hills difplay the beacon’s friendly light, = == SS oe ee ¥ “wat hi 
‘ _. And rifing mountains gain upon our fight. “4 Oar 
- $ it Then firft my eyes by watchful toils oppreft, 7, fax 
Comply’d to take the balmy gifts of reft ; Ride 9 6 
Then firft my hands did from the rudder part, , Crist st 2 
(So much the love of home poffefs'd my heart.) Lib. x. 1.28, &e. 3 
Aad hence ; | . 7 rg bare 
ee the thongs unbound, eee 
aie The gufhing tempeft fweeps the ocean round ; ee. 


Snatch’d in the whirl, the hurried navy flew, 
The ocean widen’d, and the fhores withdrew. 


: 


After this fucceeds the adventure of the Leftrigons which feems to indicate the yet imperfect condition of 

Ulyffes’ nature, unable to diftinguifh the coaft of virtue, from the infamous regions of vice. Hence he becomes 

’ an involuntary prey to the depredations of depraved manners ; and is for fome time incapable of exerting the 

power of reafon. However, at length perceiving the magnitude of the evils with which he is furrounded, he 

cuts the detaining cables of vice, and flies from his dangerous fituation ; deploring, indeed the ruined ftate of his 
better manners, but rejoicing that his principal part has eefcaped, and that he is not totally Sclisoged. And this 

the poet appears to me to infinuate by the following verfes : 





Whilft thus their fury rages at the bay, vn 
My fword our cables cut, I call’d to weigh ; 
And charg’d my men, as they from fate wonld fly i 
: Each nerve to ftrain, each bending oar to ply. ‘ d >, 
‘ The failors catch the word, their oars they feize, 
And {weep with equal ftrokes the {moky feas ; | at 
Clear of the rocks th’ impatient veffel flies ; 
SVhilft in the port each wretch encumber'd dics. 


+ Oosmn@di vic id Apathy aArloso yegs,| Gr». 
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‘this means while failing over the {tormy ocean be reminded of his fins, till he was 
fafely landed in his native country. On this account too, a feat under the-olive is pro= 
: *. _ ? ; \RA es on per 
_° With earneft hafte my frighted failors prefs, } 
ae While kindling tranfports glow’d at our fuccefs ; 
But the fad fate that did our friends deftroy — 


Cool’d every breaft, and damp'd the rifing joy. Lib. x. 1. r2z5, &e, 


In the next fable, which is the beautiful allegory of Circe, we fhall find fome deep arcana of philofophy 


contained, cxclufive of its connection with Ulyfles. By the Afean ifland then, in which the palace of Circe 
was fituated, we muft conceive the region of forrow and lamentation ; for this word is evidently derived from 
the interjection ai, alas / and the adjective aiic, lamentable. And by Circe we muft underftand the goddefs of 
fenfe: for thus Porphyry in Stobeus p. 141. "Opengog 22 ror exuxdw wigiodor % aregupegdy war tacts 
wgornyopeunsy, mri walda, TY Wacay Ddepay yeveci, % ysucw Gu wary pbopa cuvamlovres aal ® cuvigorieg. i.c. “ Ho- 
mer calls Circe, the daughter of the fun, the period and revolution of regeneration in a circle, who ever con- 
neéts and combines all corruption with. generation, and generation again with corruption.” Hence, we may 
obferve that the /Eean ifle, or this region of fenfe, is with great propriety called the abode of trouble and 
lamentation. In this region then, the companions of Ulyffes, that is, the thoughts and natural powers of his foul, 
are changed by the incantations of the goddefs ; and his opinions and natural motions, rafhly wandering from 
the authority of ruling intelleét, are converted through the allurements of delight, into an unworthy aad ir- 
rational habit. Ulyfles, however, or the rational foul, is by the afliftance of Mercury, or reafon, prevented. 
from deftrufion. Hence, intelle& roufed by its impaflive power, and recoliecting the ills which its natural 
faculties endure ; at the fame time, being armed with prudent anger, and the plant moly, or virtue, which ie 
able to repel the allurements of pleafure, wars on the goddefs of fenfe, and prevents the effects of her fafcinat~ 
ing charms. Nor is reafon alone free from the dire incantations of delight, but it likewife reftores to their pro= 
per form the powers of nature, which had been previoufly corrupted ; and thus departs a gainer by its-lofs. “For he 
who returns to himfelf from the dominion of vice, derives at leaft this advantage in his return, that he becomes after, 
wards more prudent in refifting its incurfions, and employs his firft defeat as an incitement to the acquifition of 


virtue. It muft here, however, be obferved that Ulyffes is an involuntary offender, in all his adventures pofterior to 


that of the Cyclops. His paffions, indeed, hurry him into various vices and misfortunes, but his will by no. 

means concurs with their endurance. But his connection with his natal demon was voluutary ; and after his 

departure from hence, he muft be confidered as in a gradual courfe of purification, though his progrefs 3 virtue 

is but fmall, till the latter part of his abode with Calpyplo. , . ) ee! 

But Homer's account of Circe, exclufive of its relation to Ulyffes, contains, according to Porphyry (in Stob. 

p. 141), an admirable explanation of the foul. “ For thus, (fays he) Homer {peaks . fos, . 
’ att 


- r, 7 


No more was feen the human form divine ; 
Head, face, and members, briftle into fwiae ; , 
Still curft with fenfe, there minds remain alone, . | 
And their own voice, affrights them when they groan. Lib. x. 1. 239, &c. 

This fable, therefore, is the enigma of the opinions of Pythagoras and Plato refpecting the foul ; fignifying 
that it is of an incorruptible and eternal nature, but not void of paffion and mutability ; fince by diffolution and 
death, it is capable of being tranfmuted and changed, into, other corporeal forms’; and by its defire of pleafure it 
purfues a form adapted and allied to the condition of its life. And in this the affiftance of learning and philo- 
fophy is perceived, if the foul, mindfyl of what is houcft, and difdaining bafe and unlawful pleafures, can govern 
and defend herfelf from being changed into a beaft ; and from embracing a brutal and impure body, which 
increafes and nourifhes a nature dull and irrational, together with defire and anger, rather than reafon. Indeed, 
the order and nature of this tranfmutation is predicated by the demon of Empedocles, when he fays : = 


Yaguay ardAoyrnts wegisthrAura XiT OV. 

Kal pst’ aumixoura tag juyas. - 
i. ¢. folding round the- external garment of fief, and afterwards invefling fouls with its covering, But the aean ifle, 
ae ES 7 QF. which 
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junction wich its nature, they again fall into the confufed mixture of geen truly mingling things ¢ 
and mortal, prudence and paffion, celeftials, and terreftrials ; enfuared and fafcinated by pleafures, again / 





unhappy and brutal life. For that which is called the rgede¢, or triple path of Hades, is perceived in 


And thefe affertions are not to be reckoned the figments of fables and the inventions of poets, but are to 


ed potion, preferves her in a human life, as long as can poffibly be effected.” 


Alter this follows the allegory, refpe@ting the defcent of Ulyffes into the infernal regions, which, exclufive ot 


its connection with Ulyffes, contains likewife fome of the greateft arcana of the Grecian theology. As it 


‘Ulyfles, i it appears to me to infinuate, his flying to the afliftance of necremancy, in order to know the refult of the 
ills with which he is furrounded, through the anger of his nataldzmon. Hence Tirefias is nothing more thana . 
. departed fpirit evocated by magical art, for the purpofe of difclofing the fecrets of futurity, and informing 
| Ulyffes how’ he may return to the true empire of hismind. The fuccefs, however, was not anfwerable tothe cere 
tainty of the informati ion: and perhaps Homer meant to intimate by this allegory, that the end of fuch illicit 
pracifes is never correfpondent to the defires by which they are undertaken. Hence he plainly indicates the 
padnefs of fuch a conduc, by the confequences which may poflibly attend its execution; and by the hortor 


which forced Ulyfles to haften its conclufion : for thus Ulyffes {peaks : 


- Curious to view the kings of ancient days, ; : 
‘Vhe mighty dead that live in endlefs praife, 
Refolv'd I ftandy and haply had furvey’d 
The god-like Thefeus, and Perithous’ fhade; 
But {warms of {pedtres rofe from deepeft hell, 
With bloodlefs vifage, and with hideous yell, 
They fcream, they fhrick; fad groans and difmal founds 
Stun my fcar’d cars, and pierce hell’s utmoft bounds. 
No more my heart the difmal din fuftains, 
And my cold blood hangs fhiv’ring in my veins ; 
Left Gorgon rifing from th’ infernal lakes, 
With horrors arm’d, and curls of hifling {nakes, 
Should fix me ftiffen’d at the monftrous fight, 
A ftony image, in eternal night! Lib. ii. 1. 627: &e. : 


per to, Ulyifes, as to one who fupplicates divinity, and would pleafe his raererstr 
\ with a fappliant bevel For indeed it will not’be lawful for -" one to depart from 


which \ receives he eddy ht pr fect, nt wich fo oh ding wane ane, 


Indeed, fince through the love of pleafure, they defire an affociation, and ncurifhment in the flefh, cll 8i‘Giia 






the fluctuating realms of generation. And in this cafe, fouls particularly require the greateft felicity cede | : 
dence ; left purfuing the mioft bafe concerns, and becoming bound to their parts and paffions, “0 


irafcible, and de/iderative parts of the foul ; each of which contains the principle of a life convenient to its nature. y 


ed as true and natural difcourfes. For thofe whofe defres, in their mutation and generation, obtain the principality, 
will be changed into aflinine bodies, and an impure life, through the dominion of gluttony and luft. But when the _ 
foul raging with weighty contentions, and odious cruelties, fecks a fecond generation, it. betakes itfelf full of re- 
cent feverity, into the nature of a wolf, or lion; acquiring a body of this kind as a defenfive organ, adapted to its rule 
ing affeftion. Hence, it is  Fequifite that every one fhould be pute with refpect to death, as in the facred myfteries 
of initiation, by banifhing ; depraved affection, mitigating every defire, and expelling envy and anger from all 
ot conneétiton wih the body. ind this is the true Mercury with his rod of gold, the clear indicator of honeft condu&, 
‘ who entirely prohibits aie reftrainsthe foul from the mixture of generation; or if the fhould drink the envenom= 





this. 





Indeed 














when he fays: - . ¢ 
Aluaros iy weddyace mec te es | aay ; x 
. TH re vine uddica mimAnoxeras dvOghwraze. ‘ X* 
Alua yag dWgainore magimaptioy t¢1 vénpsae 
The fenfe of which is, ** that the blood furrounding the heart is the feat of intelligence in men.” ra La yes , 
~ But we muft now view Ulyffes paffing from fenfeto imagination ; in the courfe of which voyage, he is spss 
various temptations, of furprifing power, and deftructive effe&. We thal] perceive him vidtorious in fome of 
_thefe, and finking under others; but ftruggling againit the incurfions of all. Amoug the firft of thefe i is the cn- ‘a 
chanting melody of the Sirens, 


who, imitating the example of Ulyffes, clofes, with divine reafons and energies as with wax, the powers of the. 
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this fenfible life in a regular way ae in the fhorteft time, who blinds ‘pilidaasitite 
eae: demon ; but he who dares to do this, will be purfued by the anger of the ma~ 
rine > Pek so" 





*<* w 


Indeed | by fach ; a conduc, he eae impious, profane, and execrable ; till he returns to that condition of 
mind, in which the judgement of reafon, and the light of intellect emerges through the gloom of i impiety and 
folly ; and prudent cogitations dance round the liberated foul. For in this cafe it may be per faid : 


Here the gay morn refides in radiant bow’rs, | a : | it 
Here keeps her revels with the dancing hours. —_ Lib. xii. I. 3. & + => : % 


With refpea& to the recondite wvifdom céntained in the defcription of the infernal regio; I thall only obferve 
from Porphyry (ap. Stob. p. 131.) that the reafon why departed fpirits, are reprefented as poffefling no know- 
ledge of human concerns, till they inhale the vapour of blood, is becaufe according to Homer and many of his 
fucceffors, human intelligence or prudence confifts in blood. And this fays Porphyry is confirmed by the tefti- 
mony of moft writers pofterior to Homer, who inform us that when the blood is inflamed bya fever or the bile, 
imprudence and foolifhnefs is produced, ‘But oe confidered the blood as an inftrument of prudence, 


Whole fang is death, and niskes defirw@tion pleate, 


By which the poet evidently fignifies alluring and fraudulent pleafures, which charm the foul in aachigtiinals Sian 
a fenfible life, with flattering and mellifluous incantations. Thefe delights however will be vanquifhed by him,» - 


foul, and the organs of fenfe; fo that every paflage being barred from accefs, they may in vain warble the fort; 
of extacy, and expect to ruin the foul by the enchanting ftrain. It will however be requifite that befides this, 
the corporeal affaults, fhould be reftrained by the bands of philofophy, and rendered irrefiftible by external ma. 
chines : for thus like Ulyffes, we fhall employ the fenfes, without yielding to their impetuous inanGone 3 and ex- ‘to 
perience delight without refigning the empire of reafon to its fafcinating controul. ° 
‘Ulyffes having efcaped the danger of the Syrens, paffes on to the rocks of Scylla and ‘Charybdis, of terrific ap- ~~ ee 

pearance, and irrefiftible force, By thefe two rocks, the poet feems to fignify the affections comprefling human __ J 
life on both fides; and which every one mutt experience, who proceeds like Ulyffes in a regular mauner to an . ee ). 7a 
intellectual ftate of exiftence. Some of thefe, which are converfant with the foul, are like Scylla, of a lofty ma- ‘ — 
lignity; fraudulent yet latent, and obfcure, as concealed in the penetralia of the mind. And fuch is pride, and aie 
other depraved affections of the foul. In thefe receffes, 2 demon, the prince of fuch affeions refides, a dire \ 
and enraged dog, who partly expoles his own malice, and partly hides it in impenetrable obfcurity. Hence he 
is capable of producing mifchief in a twofold refpe&t : for he privately hurts by malignant ftratagems, openly ra- } - ee 
vithes the foul, on the lofty rock of haughtinefs, and rends it with the triple evil of deadly teeth, Imean revolt, / 
hatred of humanity, and haughty arrogance. Indeed a demon of this kind will be perpetually vigilant, in en- . 
deavouring to deftroy, at one time the whole, and at another time a part of - — ftruggling like Ulyfies pe 

againft paflion, and yielding reluctantly to its invafions, i> 

But the other affections which beleng to the body, are indeed lofty, and evidently deftrudiive, but far infe« , 

rior to the others; fince their bafenefs is confpicuous, and not concealed by oftentation. A wild fig-trec, that 
is the will, is produced on the top of this rock; wild indeed, on account of its tree nature, but {weet in 

: Qqg2 ~~ _ fruition 
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- rine and material gods, whom it is firk requifite to appeafe, by facrifices, labours, a a 
patient endurance 3. at one time by contending with perturbations, at another time by 


employing. — 


_ fruition ; and under which, ‘oftesi a. the day, the impetuofities of the boiling body, are accuftomed to ab- 
forb, and difturb the man, agitating upwards and downwards inflamed defire, fo that mighty deftruétion: botht 
to foul and body, is produced by their ntutual co: fent, But it is highly proper that a rock of this laft kind; 
fhould be anxivufly avoided by one, who like Ulyffcs is labouring to return to his true country and f 
Hence if neceflity requires he will rather expofe himéelf to the other; for there the energy of cogitation, and 
of the foyls fimple motions, is alone neceflary to be exerted; and it is eafy to recover the priftine habit of the 
foul. In fhort the poet, feems to reprefent by this allegory of the twe rocks, as well the dangers fpo: 
arifing from the foul, as thofe which happen from the external mafs of matter ; both of which mutt be fuftained, 
ar one at leaft by a neceffary confequence. For it is impoffible that neither of them fhould be Mees ‘by 
any one, who is pafling over the ftormy ocean of a fenfible life. Te Lill 

_ After this fucceeds the allegory of the Trinacrean ifle, coutaining the herds facred to the god of day, which 
were violated by the companions of Ulyffes ; but not without deftruction to the authors of this impiety, -and the | 
molt dreadful danger te Ulyffes. By tie refult of this fable, the poet evidently fthews that punifhment 
the facrilegious, and the perjured ; and teaches us that we fhould perpetually reverence divinity with the greatet - 
fandtity of mind, and be cautious how we commit any thing in divine concefns contrary to piety of manners, 
and purity of thought. But Homer by attributing fenfe to the fiefh and hides of the flain herds, manifeftly c= 
vinces, that every bafe deed, univerfally proclaims the iniquity: of its author: but that perjary and facrilege are 
attended with the moft glaring indications of guilt, and the mot horrid fignatures of approaching vengeance, 
and-inevitable ruin, We may here too obferve that the will of Ulyffes, was far from confenting to this imp Ce 
deed; and that though his paffions prevailed at Iength over his rcafon, it was not till after frequent admonitions : 
had been emp: , and great diligence exerted to prevent its execution. This indeed is fo eminently true, that 
his guilt was the confequence of furprize, and not of premeditated defign; which Homer appears to infinuate, — 
- by relating that Ulyffes was afleep, when his affociates committed the offence. 
In the next fable, we find Ulyffes impelled, by the fouthern wind, towards the rocks of Scylla and Charybdiss 
"$n the latter of which he found fafety, by clinging on the fig-tree which grew on its fummit, till fhe rdunded, 
the maft, on which he rode after the tempeft. But the fecret meaning of the allegory appears to me as follows = 
Ulyffes who has not yet taken his leave of a fenfible life, is driven by the warmth of paflion, reprefented by the 
fuxchern gales, into the dire charybdis of infane defires, which frequently boiling over, and tofling on high the — 
ftorms of depraved affections, plunges into ruin, the foul obnoxious to its waves. However he is far from 
thameful idlenefs, and carelefs fecurity ; but perceiving the danger to which he is expofed, when the bafe ftorm,. 
begin to fwell, and the whirlpools of depravity roar, he feizes the helm of temperance, and binds himfelf faft 
to the folid texture of his remaining virtue. The waves of defire are indeed tempeftuous in the extreme; but 
befure he is forcibly merged by the rage of the affections, into the depths of depravity, he tenacioufly adheres to” 
his unconfenting will, feated as it were ou the lofty fummit of terrene defire. For this like the wild fig-tree af_ 
fords the beft refuge to the foul ftruggling with the billows of bafe perturbations. Hence he by this means re- | 
covers the integrity which he had lof, and afterwards fwims without danger over the waves of temptation; ever 
watchful and, afliduous while he fails through this impetuous river of the fichh, and is expofed to the ormy 
blatts of heated paffion and deftruétive vice. Hence too while he is thus affected, and anxious left the lofs from 
unworthy affections fhould return upor himfelf, he will efcape being lacerated by the teeth of arrogance, though 
fhe thould terribly aud fiercely bark in the neighbourhood of defire, and endeavour like Scyila, to {natch him on . 
her lofty rock. For thofe who are involuntarily difturbed like Ulyffes by the billows of defire, fuffer no inconve= 
nience from the depraved rock of pride’: but confidering the danger of their prefent fituation, they — 
confident conceit, for modeft diffidence, and anxious hope. ‘ 

Hitherto we have followed Ulyffes in his voyage over the turbulent and dangerous ocean of fenfe; in which, 
we have feen him ftruggiing againft the ftorms of temptation, and in danger of perifhing through the tempef 
yous billows of vice. We muft now attend him in the region of imagination, and mark his progrefs from the | 

uchavted ifland, till he regains the long loft empire of his foul. ‘That the poet then by Calyplo occultly, figni-. 
fice 
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employing ftratagems of various kinds, by all which he tranfmutes himfelf into different 
_forms;' fo” that at length ape talth of the torn garments a3 which his true sala 


Ln wowed | Ly 


-— 


fies the phantafy, is I 1 think evident from his defcription of her abode, (for the anonymous Greck author, affords 


us no farther affiftance.) For the is reprefented as dwelling in a cavern, illuminated by a great fire ; and this 


cave, is furrounded with a thick wood, is watered” by four fountains, and is fituated in an ifland, far remote 
from any habicable parts, and invironed by the mighty ocean. All which particulars corfefpond with the phan- 
tafy, as I prefume the following obfervations will evince. In the firft place then, as the phantaly i is fituated be- 
tween fenfe and cogitation, it communicates with each in fuch a manner that its beginning is the end of the co- 
gitative power, and its end isthe commencemant of the fenfes. Heuce on account of its twofold nature it par- 
takes of a twofold light ; receiving in its fupreme part the fplendor of cogitstion, and in its inferior part, a light 
correfponding to. that of fenfe. Now it is this inferior part or the common phantafy, which is reprefented by 
he cave of Calypfo, for its light is artificial and external like that of fire: and this correfpondence is evident 
from the etymology of the phantafy, which is derived from 9a, or light. In the next place the ifland is faid to 


be furrounded with a thick wood, which evidently correfponds to a material nature, or this humid body, with, © 


which the phantafy is invetted: for tan, or @ wood, implies matter according to its primary fignification. But 
the four fountains by which the cave is watered occultly intimate thofe four gnoftic powers of the foul diicovered 
by the Pythagoreans, and embraced by Plato; intelligence, cogitation, opinion, and imagination. And thefe fountains 


are faid, with great propriety atid correfpoudence to communicate with each other. In the laft place the ifland — 


is faid to be invironed with the ocean, which admirably agrees with a corporeal nature, forever flowing with- 
out admitting any periods of repole. And thus much for the feeret agreemeut of the cavern and ifland with 
the regions of imagination, 

But the poct by denominating the goddefs, Calypfo, and the ifland, Ogygia, appears'tto me, very evidently 


to confirm the preceding expofition: for Calypfo is derived from xadveiw, which means to cover as with a veil; 
and Ogygia, is from wybyst, ancient. Now, as we have been previoufly informed by Synefius, , the phantaftic. 


{pirit, is the primary vehicle of the rational foul, which it derived from the planetary {pheres, and in which it, 
defcended to the corporeal world. It may therefore with great propriety be faid to cover the foul, as with a fine. 
garment, or veil; and it is no lels properly denominated eneient, when confidered as the firft vehicle of the foul. 
In this region of the phantafy then, U-yfles is reprefented as an involuntary captive ; continually employed i in 
bewailing his abfence from his true councry, and ardently longing to depart from the Rieti: embraces of 
the goddels, For thus his fituation is beautifuily defcribed by the poet; - 


But fad Ulyffes by himfelf apart, zs <a 
Pour'd the big forrows of his {welling heart ; a | : 
. All on the lonely fhore he fat to weep, 
' _And rofi’d his eyes around the reftlefs deep 5 
Tow’'rd his lov'd coaft, he roll’d his eyes in vain, 
- “ "Tal dim’d with rifing grief they ftream’d soe Lib. v. 1. 82. &c, 


His return however, is at Jeneth effeéted by means of Mercury, or ae who prevails on the goddefs to yeid’ 


to his difmiffion. Hence after her confent, Ulyfles is faid with great propriety, to have placed himfelf on the 
throne, where Mercury had fate: for reafon now refumes her proper feat, and begins to exerc:fe her authority 
with undifturbed controul. But Homer appears to me to infinuate fomething egregious, when he reprefents U- 
lyffes on his departure ! from Calypfo, failing by night, and contemplating the order and light of the ftars, in the 
following beautiful lines : 


And now rejoycing in the profp’rous gales, 
With beating heart Ulyfles fpread his fails; 
Plac’d at the helm he fate, and mark’d the fies, 
Nor clos'd in Qeep his ever watchful eyes. 
‘There view’d the Piciads, and the northern teany, ~ 
And great Orion’s more refu!gent beam, 
To which around the axle of the tky 
~ The bear revolving, poiuts his golden eye 5 
ga seer ; ‘Who. 
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Hat au Saige ruined empire of his foul. Nor wil ie eren don be 
treed ilk lll alia tick aiid |: 


- ‘Who fhines exalted on th’ ztherial plain, . B 
Nor bathes his blazing forchead in the main, __ | 









Far on the'left thofe radiant fires to keep ‘ 
The nymph diredted, ashe fail’d thedeep. S S tea 
Full feventeen nights he cut the foamy way ; a Lae’ 
en The diftant land appear’d the following day : ‘ oon hae * 
wi Then fwell’d to fight Phzxacia’s dufkey coaft, Phone 
= ' And woody mountains half in vapour loft ; oS Ses 
Sie _ That lay before him, indiftiné and vatt, “m2 
(Ry? 4 Like a broad thield amid the wat'ry watte. Lib. v. J. 269, &c. of ED 


"Indeed as Ulyffes. is the image of a man pafling in a regular manner from a fenfible life, und sbvimciay tes 
darknefs to light, he is very properly reprefented as failing by the fplendor of the ftars, and directing his courfe 
by the moft confpicuous of thefe illuftrious orbs. For ftar-light correfponds to the light of the mathematical 
{ciences, which are the proper employment of one who is departing from the fenfible phantafy, and-her detain- 
ing charms. And the ftars them{elves cerrefpond to ideas, from which the light of fcience is derived. Ulyffes 
therefore who is haftening to an intelle@tual life, contemplates thefe lucid objeéts with vigilant eyes, rejoycing: 
in the illuminatiens and affiftance they afford him, while failing over the dark ocean of a material nature. 

- But as he is now earneftly engaged in departing from fenfe, he muft unavoidably be purfued by the anger of 
Neptune, whofe fervice he has forfaken ; and whofe offspring he has blinded by ftratagem, and irritated by re. 
proach. Hence in the midft of thefe delightful contemplations, he is almoft overwhelmed by the waves of mif- 
fortune, roufed by the wrath of his implacable foe. He is however through divine afliftance or Leucothea, en- 
abled to fuftain the dreadful ftorm: for receiving from divinity, the immortal fillet of true fortitude, and 
‘binding it under his breaft, (the proper — courage) he encounters the billows of adverfity, and bravely ‘thoots | 

_ along the boifterous ocean of life. | 

Ulyffes therefore having with much dificulty efcaped the dangers arifing from the wrath of Neptune, lands 
at length on the ifland of Phwxacia, where he is hofpitably received, and honourably difmiffed. Now as it is proper 
that he who like Ulyffes departs from the delufions of imagination, fhould immediately betake -himfelf to the 
more intellectual light of thought, the land of Phwacia, ought to correfpond to the realms of cogitation: and 
that this is the cafe the following difcourfe will I perfuade myfelf abundantly evince. In the firft place then this 
ifland is reprefented by the poet, as enjoying a perpetual {pring ; which plainly indicates, that it is not any ter 
rene fituation. Indeed the critical commentators have been fo fully convinced of this, that they acknowledge 
Homer defcribes Phzacia, as one of the Fortunate Iflands; but they have not attempted to penetrate his defign, by 
fuch a defcription. Now if we confider the perfect liberty, unfading variety, and endlefs delight, which the regions, 
of cogitation afford, we fhall find that it is truly the fortunate ifland of the foul. In the next place the poet 
by the defcription of the palace of Alcinous, the king of this iland, egregioufly infinuates the pure and fplendid ~ 

3 light of ea: for thus he fpeaks : 


The front appear’d with radiant fplendors gay, 

Bright as the lamp of night, or orb of day. 

The walls were mafly brafs: the cornice high 

‘Blue metals crown’d, in colours of the fly : 

Rich plates of gold che folding doors incafe; 7 
The pillars filver, on a brazen bafe ; 

Silver the lintels deep projecting o’er, 

And gold the ringlets that command the door. 

Two rows of ftately dogs, on cither hand, . 
In fculptur’d gold, and labour’d filver ftand. 

Thefe Vulcan form’d intelligent to wait 
immortal guardians at Aleinous’ gate, Lib, vii. 1. 84, &c. 
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i rLaToNtC THEOLOGY. ges 
faréwell of its ftorms till though connedt with a mortal nature, through deep atten- _ 
tion to intelligible concerns, he panier niece ms and material operations, — 


as. tqrmnittake an oar for a corn-van. 





Eopeper Ww cnet A Nor 
‘And he repeefents it, a6 no lefeuminow internally, esas os Ba “$ 
Refulgent pedeftals the walls farrounty 8 * coals prin FP 
Which boys of gold with flaming torcies crowa'ds rd bad 
The polith'd ore refle@ing ev'ry ray : Pes oboe 24 . 


Blaz'd on the banquets with a double day. ite, techy th 


Homer by his defcription of the outfide of this palace, fufliciently indicates its agreement with the planet Mer- 


than inward difcourfe, For, according to aftronomers, the planet Mercury is refplendent with the colours of 
all the other planets. Thus Baptifta Porta in Corleft. Phyfiog. p- 88. Videbis im eo Saturni luridum, Martis 
ignem, Jovis candidum, Veneris flayum, nec-non utriufque vitor, hilaritafque, et ob id non. peculiaris forme, 
fed corum formam capit, cum quibus affociatyr, ‘ob id in defcribendo ejus colore aftrologi differunt. That is, 
you may perceive in this planet the pale. colour of Saturn, the fire of Mars, the whitenefs of Jupiter, and*the 
w of Venus: 
per the form of its affociates, and by this means caufes aftrologers to differ in defcribin; ite coléur.”” — 
But that the ifland of Phzacia, is the region of cogitation, is indifputably confirmed by r's ‘account x 


ietig ar Asweolewre + 
eee HT Ie inhabitants : for thus he beautifully deferibes them » a7 Regis: cob gai <r 
“O¢te os 7h wipemors tirurndpevas etl vitGe | ar 20 UH? 10 b aithat — 
(Od ydg Dashusocs uvlegmnriigss faci. = , se 
ODM vs wndaal ich rar’ aAdas vite ixever. . ab Wav’ = : 


"AAn’ airal Lemct vohara nal pplvas avdeeire Ore | ars 
Kal wdyrevicacs widsag nal wiovac aygoig F ‘ 
"AvOewarwy. nal Anita tdyicl! ddde wumrtgowely 
Higi nal vipidn xexadrvpepatvas’ dvds work ope << 
Odté zi wnpravOiivas ise Dtog odd" arroricbas Lib. viii. 1. 556, &e. 


i. ¢. “ That thips intently direéted by intelleét, may fend you to your country. For the Phzacians have no pi- - 


Jots, uor have the thips helms like others: but they know the thoughts and minds of men. They likewife know 
the cities and fertile fields of all men; and fwiftly fwim over the waters of the fea, covered with darkne! sand — 
clouds: for they never are afraid of fuftaining any damage, or of being utterly loft.” Or in verfe ;. 


7 a. 


by Se fhalt thon inftant reach the realm affign’d, 
In wond’rous fhips felf-mov'd, inftinét with mind ;, 
Ne helm fecures their courfe, no pilot guides, 
Like man intelligent they plow the tides, _ 
Confcious of ev'ry coaft,’ and ev’ry bay, 
That lies beneath the fun’s all feeing ray ;. 
And veil’d in clouds impervious to the eye, 
Fearlefs and rapid thro’ the deep they fly. 


> 


For this palace is not ids'the’cdvern of Calypfo. naturally: obicatt, eivis abr aiid and refulgent. Indeed 


likewife the brilliancy and hilarity of each; and on this account it is hot ofa libata | 


‘“cury, who is the god of fpeech; and cogitation as Plato beautifully obferves in the Theatetus, is nothing more’ 


Now it is abfurd to fuppofe that Homer esl ever employ fuch an hyperbole, in merely detertiing the excel-. 


lency of the Phzacian fhips: for it fo eminently furpaffes the bounds of probability, and is fo contrary to the 


~ admirable prudence, which Homer continually difplays, that it can only be admitted as an allegory, pregnant 


with latent meaning, and the recondite wifdom of antiquity. 
It muft here however be obferved, that as the energies of cogitation are twofold, according to the objects on 
which they are employed (for they are either fenfible or intellectual) ; fo the manners of Alcinous and his nio- 


bles, are perfectly oppofite to thofe of the other inhabitants. For thefe bestest are thus defcribed by the poct : 
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nae - Noris i proper to believe that interpretations of this kind are forced, and are nothing 
oe than ameaan of ingenious i er ON eat wifdom of 





hk race of rugged mariners are thefe ; ; 



















: “‘Unpolith’d men, and boiftrous as their feas ; laid ee ewer ty 

ee ie ‘The native iflanders alone their care, Lb eee." - Sit, ee : 

: And hateful he that breathes a foreign air. ~ ae 43 AS aber 
Thefe did the ruler of the deep ordain | es ; ete 

_. To build proud navies, andcommandthe maing RIPE TS 5° Pt: 
- _ Qn canvas wings to cut the wat’ry way ; “< Be) 3 Fe 

; te aS ote oe WEES tee EN no thought more fvift than they : Lib, wie 33» Koy. Si do 
’ > ati rd ; 


The lat of which lines, fo remarkably agrees with the preceding account, that I prefume no ftronger 
tion can be defired, Nor is the original lefs fatisfactory : 


“ET ASPRSCee,  Raiv vkeg Bastar seat wregdy id vinpsa. as ae dl ag 


i.e. The thips of thefe are {wift as a wing, or as a conception df the mind.” But the inhabitants of 

are reprefented as {pending their days i in continual feftivity, and unceafing mirth: in lilening to the | 

-* of the lyre; or in forming the tuneful mazes of the joyful dance. And this diftin@ion of manners, 3 

; agrees with the difference between vulgar, and intelle@ual cogitations: for the former of thefe are ‘0 

"and rongh, felfith and prond ; {killed indeed in rapidity, but groveling and unpolifhed. But the latter are : 

itantly employed in intelle@ual feftivity and mirth; in tuning the melodious lyre of divine , or 

i fas forming the refponfive dance of refined imaginations. It was with the greateft reafon rages 92 that Uys axe 
: . aetieed on this occafion : { 


* 
¢ 
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How {weet the products of a peaceful reign ? pe a ees yee 
The heav'n taught poet, and enchanting ftrain; ‘| (Re 
The well fill’d palace, the perpetual featt, ; + TPR Te . 
A land rejoycing, anda people ble. er: x, 
23SY How goodly feems it ever to employ | ’ : 
ae Man's focial days in union, andin joy? ae = 
| The plenteous board high-heap'd with cates divine, ; : a ore: 
: / 5». And o'er the foaming bewl the laughing wine. Lib. ix. 1. 3, &c. oad ) wet 
, And here we may obferve how much the behaviour of Ulyffes « at the palace of ‘said ite the pre- 1 G 
ceding expofition, and agrees with his charaéter as a man pafling in a.regular manner from the delufions of 
. fenfe, to the realities of intellectual enjoyment. For as he is now feated in the palace of cogitation, it is. eas > e 
: proper that he fhould call to mind his paft conduct, and be afflicted with the furvey; and that he th oo . 
,? Se wakened to forrow by the lyre of reminifcenfe, and weep over the follies of his active life. Hence when ie nS? 
divine bard Demodocus, infpired by the fury of the mufes, fings the wrath ef Ulyfies and Achilles, on his golden ew 
- Iyre; Ulyffes is vehemently affe@ed with the relation. For: = 















Touch'd at the fong, Ulyffes ftrait refign'’d yn ae 
hh To foft affliction all his manly mind : | : real f 
: Before his eyes the purple veft he drew, ‘ 4 
Induftrious to conceal the falling dew: i a+: ality 
- | _ But when the mufic paus'd, he ceas’d to thed . 


The Bowing tear, and rais’d his drooping head. Lib. vill. 1.83, &e. ' 4 "> 

| And when the inhabitants of the palace, or refined cogitations, tranfported with the fong, conan its repetition: 
= : . Again Ulyffes veil’d his penfive head, 4 t 1 
(8 el Again unmann’d a fhower of forrow fhed. | vt ey 

uu 


“3 es 
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antiquity, and how much Homer excelled in prudence and in every kind of virtue, we 
ought not to doubt, but that he has iecretly reprefented the images of divine things un 
tent : ; on rt = er 


For reminifcence is delightful to the former, becaufe purified from guilt: but afflictive to the latter, becaufe 
he has not yet arrived at the fummit of virtue, and acquired the perfection of contemplative good. = "WP 

But while Ulyffes is at the palace of Alcinous, Homer takes oceafion of introducing, fome admirable mytholo- 
gical arcana, in the ftory of Mars and Venus; the explication of which from’Proclus, on Plato’s Republic, page 
388. will I perfuade myfelf be acceptable to the Platonic reader, and vindicate Homer from ading 
by introducing this excellent fable, “ Both Vulcan and Mars then ({fays Proclus) operate about the univerfal, 
world, And Mars indeed feperates, perpetually nourifhes, and conftantly excites the contrarities of the univerfe,, 
that the world may exift perfe& and entire from all its parts. But Vulcan aderns the whole fenfible machine by 
his artifice, and fills it with certain reafons, proportions, and powers of nature. Hence he is feigned by Homer 
to conftruct twenty tripods about the heavens, that he may adorn them with the moft perfec of many-fided 
figures: and he is likewife faid to fafhion a multitude of fublunary forms, varioufly figured, and artifically ad- 
orned; as when he fays: ; ; 7 | tee 


Chains, bracelets, pendants, all their toys 1 wrought. Iliad. x viii. 


But each of thefe deities requires the affiftance of Venus; Mars that he may infert order and harmony in con- 
trary natures; but Vulcan that he may induce beauty, in fenfible operations, and thus render the world beauti- 


a 


_ ful and divine. However fince Venus is every where, Vulcan indeed always enjoys her, according to the fupe- 


rior orders of beings. As for inftance, if Vulcan is fuper-mundane, Mars is mundane; and if the former is 
in the heavens, the latter enjoys Venus, in the regions fubject to the moon. Hence Vulcan is faid to have tak 
Venus for his wife according to the will of Jove ; but Mars is reported to have committed adultery with Venus. 
For the caufe of beauty, and conciliation, is naturally conjoined with the artificer of fenfible concerns: but is 
after a manner foreign from the prefiding deity of divifion and contrariety: for the collective, are oppofed to 
the feparating genera of gods. And hence fables have given the appellation of adultery, to this confent of diffi- 
milar caufes. Buta confent of this kind was neceflary to the world, that contraries might join ism mutual con- 
ciliation, and the war of the univerfe terminate in peace. Indeed as in the celeftial regions, beauty, elegance 
of form, aud the fabrications of Vulcan, are particularly confpicuous: but in the realms of generation, elemen- 
tary wat, oppofition, contrariety of natural powers, and the gifts of Mars, refide: on this account I fay, the 
fun beholding from the heavens the congrefs of Mars and Venus, betrays it to Vulcan, with all whofe actions 
he unites in amicable co. operation. ‘ 

After this, Vulcan entangles them with all-various bonds, invifible to other gods, that he may conne& the 
mundane genera, with art ficial reafons; and may produce one conftitution from the contrarietics of Mars, and 
the conciliating benefits of Venus. For both are required in generation. But according to Timzus, there are 
{ome bonds of celeftial, and others of fublunary concerns: and the latter are diffoluble, but the former of ® 
perpetual nature. Hence Vulcan at laft diffolves the bonds, with which he had confined Venus and Mars; and 
this he effeéts through the perfuafion of Nepturie. : 


Who fues importunate to loofe the god. 


= ° 


For Neptune defirous that the perpetual continuity of generation, may be preferved, and that the circle of mu- 
tation may revolve into itlcif, caufes begotten natures to be corrupted, and fueh asare corrupted to be renewed. 
Is there any reafon then, why, we fhould wonder at Homer’s fe'gning Mars and Venus to be ‘fettered with the, 


bonds of Vulcan, fince Timazus alfo gives the appellation of bonds, to the demiurgic reafons, by which the ce- , _ 


leftial gods cunftizute generated natures? Is it not likewife congru us to the nature of things, that thefe bonds’ 
fhould be again diffolved, fince they are the bonds of generation? Indeed the firft, and moft perfec artificer of 
things feems to have compofed the world from contrary elements, and to ‘have givén them friendfhip in a certain 
proportion, by uniting the effects of Vulcas, Venus, and Mars, in affociation with each other. For producing 
the contraricties of theclements, he operates within himfelf, according to Ma-s: but when he fabricates friend. 
fhip, he energizes according to the power of Venus; and by connecting the matures of Venus and Mars, he ap-- 
pears to contain ia himfelf the primitive exemplar of Vulcan’s.art, Hence be is all, and operates with all the gods. 
Befides the junior artificers imitating their father, produce mortal animals, and again receive them when they 
perifh, fabricating at the fame time with Vulcan, mundane bonds, and primarily containing in themfelves: 
Vor. Ul. oe lig : ‘the 
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der the cohcealments of fable. For it is not poflible that this whole expofition 
aimed unlefs ae ne elaine truths,’ wero of Sion haben gen 
7 But 


the caufes ‘of thei diffolution. For every ehare, Rp win police j= tend, Knows alfo the mecefity of ite f- 
Iution.” —. 

We may here wns sdiberes that Uitpltes, with dhe. grentdll prepircty celacde Hh:pa adivenebcésti tah RMGRGE® 
Alcinons: for as he now betakes himfelf to the intelieQual light of thought, it.is highly neceffary that u 
ce od pait conduc, faithfully enumerate the errors of his life, and anxioufly follicit a return.to true m 

and perfeét reétitude of mind, But the defeription of his departure from Phzacia is no lefs pregna 
philofophical myftery, than poetical beauty. For as he is now paffing by the pure energy. 

promt country, ancy otto foul ; he is reprefented as departing by night, and falling into fo profound a fleep 
imhis voyoge,. aeerhe Mae nr fot Pee Cee af Pe happy. confummation. For thus according tothe ports. - : 


~~ feet b’d the lofty ftern ; then gently preft Ay . — 
The {welling couch, and lay compos’d to reft. Lib. xiii. I: 75; ak faa 


_ And the vehemence of his thoughts, is finely reprefented by the rapidity of the veffel.: 


_ ‘Now plac’d in order the Phzacian train Or RT Ree & 
_ Their cables loofe, and launch into the main :. | ) “ae 
At once they bend, and ftrike their equal oars, ok ~ 
And leave the finking hills, -and lefs’ning fhores. 
While on the deck the chief in filence lies, 
And pleafing flumbers fteal upon his eyes. 
> shal, As fiery courfers in the rapid race Pe us! 
-Urg’d by fierce drivers thro’ the dufty fpace, _ 
Tofs their high heads, and fcour along the plain ; 
So mounts the bounding veffel o’er the main. 
Back to the ftern the parted billows flow, 
And the black ocean foams and roars below. 
° Thus with {pread fails the winged galley flies ; 
Lefs fwift an eagle cuts the liquid ikies ; 
Divine Ulyffes was her facred load, 
A man in wifdom equal to a god! 
Much danger Jong and mighty toils he bore, 
“In ftorms by fea, and combats on the fhore; - r 
All which foft fleep now banith’d from his breaft, 
Wrapt in a pleafing, deep, and death-like reft. 





4 ae 





- 


By the night, therefore, Homer intimates the ftillnefs and tranquillity which attends intelledtual contemplation: - 

' amid By the fweet and death-like fleep of Ulyffes, his being abflracted from all fenfible concerns, while merged 

r in the profound and delightful energies of thought. For he has now bid adieu to the ftorms of paffion, and the 

: conflicts of defire ; and is haftening to expel thefe dangerous foes, from the feeret recefies of his foul, 

9 Nor is it without reafon that the poet reprefents Ithaca as prefenting itfelf to the mariners view, when the 
| _ — ftar emerges from the darknefs of night. For thus he { peaks: 


But when the morning ftar, with early ray, 

Flam’d in the front of heav’n, and promis’d day ; 

Like diftant clouds the mariner defcries 

Fair Ithaca’s emerging hills arife, Lib. xiii. 1. 93, &e. 


Since it is only by the dawning beams of intelleét, that cogitation can gain a glimpfe of the native country, ak 
proper empire of the foul. 

But when Ulyfics awakes from the delightful fleep of his corporeal energies, and, through the afliftance of Mi- 

_ Bervas 
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But rejecting the difcuffion of this to another work, we fhall _ finifh our irons 


explication of the cave of the ae 
s ECT . 0 N 
wervi; secagetale as uaaee taal sini cacao lochsta Otaidbpenssdibe how he may 
tually banifh the various perturbations and inordinate defires which yet lurk in the penetralia of his foul. 
this purpofe it is neceffary that he Soe ESE ee ae Eee ee at eee and 
every ftratagem, which may finally deftroy thefe malevolent foes. On this occafion the garb of po 
wrinkles of age, and the wants of life, are fymbols of mortified habits, defertion of fenfible purfuits, : and an i 
mate converfion to intelle@tual good. For the fenfitive eye muft now give place to the purer fight of the rational 
foul; and the ftrength and energies of a corporeal nature muft yield to the fuperior vigour of intelleCtual exertion, 
and the fevere nated of moral inveftigation. And this Homer appears moft evidently to infinuate vane! follow- 


‘ Now feated in the olive’s facred thade, tha : ne 
; Confer the hero and the martial maid, . = 
The goddefs of the azure eyes began : . | iz ~~ B 
Son of Laertes! much-experienc’d man! . 2-Sicant. eipeys 
The fuitor train thy earlieft care demand, ;' 
Of that luxurious race to rid the land : | . - 
Three years thy houfe their lawlefs rule has feen, . 
And proud addreffes to the matchlefs quecn. 
But fhe thy abfence mourns from day to day, 
And inly bleeds, and filent waftes away : . “e— 4 
Elufive of the bridal hour fhe gives — ' 
Fond hopes to all, and all with hopes deceives «Lib, xiii. I. 372, 





t 


° Hence : 
It fits thee now to wear a dark digeites - 


And fecret walk unknown to mortal. eyes, : ; . ’ 
For this my hand fhall wither ev’ry grace, , 

And ev’ry elegance of form and face, eae - ee 
O’er thy fmooth fkin a bark of wrinkles fpread, Nae 
Turn hoar the auburn honours of thy head, 2 
‘Disfigure every limb with coarfe attire, 
And in thy eyes extinguifh all the fire; 

Add all the wants and the decays of life, : 

Eftrange thee from thy own; thy fon, thy wife ; 

From the loath’ d obje& ev'ry fight thall turn, — 

And the blind fuitors their deftruction fcorn. Lib. xiii. 1. 397, Se. 


_ Alter this follows the difcovery of Ulyffes to Telemachus, whieh isno lefs philofophically fublime than poeti- 
cally beautiful. For by Telemachus we muft underftand intelleCtual virtue, the true progeny of Ulyffes, or 
the rational foul. Hence Ulyfles, while employed in the great work of mortification, recognizes his legitimate off- 
fpring, and fecretly plans with him the deftruction of his infidious foes. The affiftance however of Minerva, or. 
wifdom, is requifite to this difeovery, who beautifies and adorns the rational foul, and reftores’it on this occafion, 
to its priftine dignity and excellence uf form. But it is neceffary that this fhould be nothing more-than atem~ _ 
porary change, till the enemies of reafon are‘ deftroyed, andthe dominion of intellect regained. With great pro» 
priety, therefore, is Telemachus reprefented as exploring his abfent father, and impatient for hisreturn: for the 
rational foul then alone affociates with true virtue, when it withdraws aan — delights, and earneftly 
meditates a reftoration of its fallen dignity, and original fway. 
And. now Ulyffes prefents himfelf to our view in the habits of mortification, hiattening to his long deferted 
palace, or the occult receffes of his foul, that he may mark the condué, and plan the deflruétion of the malevo- 
lent paffions, who afe feerctly attempting to fubvert the empire of his mind. Hence the poet very prupesy 


‘and pathetically exclaims: 
* 4: Rr2 Aad 
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ds now requifite that we-fhould direae our attention to Iamblichus, the celebrated” E 
-difciple of Porphyry, who, on account of the fublimity of his. genitis, and his dese 9 re 


able proficiency in theological.learning, was furnamed, the divine. This extraotdinas 
man who > APRCS. to have been born for the advancement of theology, is zealoully 


pie i ee And now his city ftrikes the monarch’s eyes, : gts 
; 4 Alas! how chang’d! a man of miferies ; . | : Age: 
- Propt on a ftaff, a beggar old and bare, at a 
“In tatter’d garments, flutt’rjbg with the air!- Lib. xvii. ].201, &ee e 


Mowever-as this difguife was folely affumed for. the purpofe of procuring, ancient purity and lawful rule, pad 
divefts himfelf of the torn garments of. mortification, as foon as he begins the deftruction of occult defires ; £ and+ 
refumes the proper dignity and ftrength of his genuine form. But it is not without reafon that Penelope, who 
is the image of intelleétua] purity, furnifles the inftrument by which the hoftile rout of paffions are deftrayed > 

‘for what befides the arrows of purity can- be fufficient to extirpate the leading bands of impurity and vice ® 

Hence as.foon as he is furnifhed-with this Sepa hx weapon, he no longer defers the ruin of his infidlows toot. 
but.: 

Then fierce the hero o’er the threfhiold ftrode ;- : 

_ Stript of his rags, he blaz’d out like a god. : 
Full in their face the lifced bow he bore, + dee 
And quiver’d deaths a formidable ftore ; ; oe Se 
Before his feet the rattling fiow’r he threw, ; 7 
And thus terrific to the fuitor crew, Lib. rxii. 1, 1; &e. as cy) lap 


‘But Homer reprefents Penclope as remaining ignorant of Ulyffes, even after the fuitors are defttoyed} and he, 
Se feated on the throne of majefty, anxious to. be known, and impatient to return her chafte and affectionate em-. 


brace, For thus he defcribes. her: 


\ ‘Then gliding through the marble valves in ftate, 
Oppos’d before the fhining fire the fate. 
The monarch by a column high enthron’d, ° 
. His eye withdrew, and fix’d it on the ground 
Anxious to hear his queen the filence break : $5 
Amaz'd fhe fate, and impotent to {peak ; toa 
O’er all the man her eyes fhe rolls in vain, is 
| : Now hopes, now fears; now knows, then doubts again. Lib. xxiii. L 83, dees tea 
Hor pre this to appear ftrange, for purity has been fo long abfent from his foul, that i¢ is difficult to o tai * 
recollection of their priftine union, and legitimate affociation with each other. “ However in order to facilita 
' this difeovery, he renders ali harmonious and pure, within the receffes of his foul; and by the affiftance of Mix 
nerva, or wifdom, refumes the garb and dignity which he had formerly difplayed. 


; Then inftant to the-bath, (themonarch cries) 
Bid the gay youth and fprightly virgins rife, , 
Thence all defcend in pomp, and proud array, . 
And bid the dome refound the mirthful lay ; 
While the fweet lyrift airs of raptures fings, 
And forms the dance refponfive to the ftrings. Lib. xxiii, 131, &e. 
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| attached to the Platonic philofophy, yet explored the wifdom of other feéts, particularly . 
a: of the Pythagoreans, Egyptians, and Chaldeans; and formed one beautiful fyftem of - 
recondite knowledge, from their harmonious conjunétion. There is a fhort life of this | : 
philofophic hero extant, by Eunapius, the fubftance of which is as follows: Iamblicus | 
was defcended of a family equally illuftrious, fortunate, and rich. His country was 
¥ Chalcis, a city of Syria, which they denominate Czlen. He affociated with Anatolius, 
who was the fecond to Porphyry, but he far excelled him in his attainments, and af- 
x cended to the very fummit of philofophy. But after he had been for fome time con- . Ry 
ry | neéted with Anatolius, and moft probably found him infufficient to fatisfy the vaft de- = 
. fires of his foul, he applied himfelf to Porphyry, to whom (fays Eunapuis) he was no- : 
thing inferior, except in the ftruéture and power of compofition. For his writings ae 
were not fo elegant and graceful as thofe of Porphyry: they were neither agreeable, nor 
, confpicuous; nor free from impurity of di€tion. And though they were not entirely a, 
EE - involved in obfcurity, and perfectly faulty ; yet, as Plato formerly faid of Zenocrates, he __ ta 
did not facrifice to the mercurial Graces... Hence he is far from detaining the reader with . 2 
delight, or inviting him to a perufal of his works; but he rather feems to avert and dull +g 
the attention, and fruftrate the reader’s expectation. However, though the furface of his ee 
« conceptions is not covered with the flowers of elocution, yet his thoughts contain a. | | 
i. moft admirable. depth, and his imagination is truly divine. He fhared in an eminent : | et 
7. “ degree the favour of divinity on account of his cultivation of juftice; and obtained a 
multitude of affociates and difciples, who came from all parts of the world, for the pur- 
.. pofe of participating the ftreams of wifdom, which fo plentifully flowed from the facred’ 


a And afterwards Ulyffesis defcribed, as appearing through the interpofition of Ming ya, like one of the immortals: 


So Pallas his heroic form improves 
With bloom divine, and like a god he moves. Lib. xxiii. 1. 163. - 
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i For indeed he who, like Ulyffes, has deftroyed the power of his paffions, and purified himfelf from their de- 
= filing natere, no longer ranks in the order of'mortals,. but affimilates with divinity itfelf. And now that he may ; r 
J become entirely known to intellectual purity, that chafte Penelope of the foul, he need only relate the fecrcets of +5 
theis'myftic union, and recognize the bower of celeftial love. For then perfect recollection will enfues and ~ a > 
 - the anxiety of diffidence will be changed into tranfports of aflurance, and tears of rapturous delight. , 13 ae 
And thus we have attended Ulyffes through his various wanderings and woes, till he recovers the ruined em- 
pire of his foul, We muft however remember, according to the beautiful obfervation of Porphyry, in the above 
7 = tréatife, that he is not freed from moleftation till he has paffed over the raging fea of a material nature, has en- | | ) 
. tirely appeafed the anger of divinity, and is become fo infenfible to the concerns of a corporeal life, as tobe igs. cates = 2 |. “4 


nosant of their nature and ufe. For: 


; Then heav'n decrees in peace to end his days, 

5 And fteal himfelf from life by flow decays; 1 
Unknown to pain, in age refign his breath, | | ei 
When late ftern Neptune points the thaft of death ; hes 
To the dark grave retiring as to reft ; . | . . 
His people blcfling, by his people bief, Lib, ili, }. 281, Sec. p 
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fountain of his wonderful mind. Among thefe was Sopater * the Syrian, of the 
greateft eloquence, both in compofition and difcourfe; Euftathius the Cappadocian ; 

_ and of the Greeks, Theodorus and Euphrafius. All thefe were excellent for their vir- - 
tues and attainments, as well as many others of his difciples, who were not much infe- - 
rior to the former in eloquence; fo that it feems wonderful, ‘how Iamblichus, could at- 

tend to them all, with fuch gentlenefs of manners and benignity of difpofition. a 

He performed fome few particulars relative to the ‘veneration of divinity, by himfelf, _, 
without his affociates and difciples; but was infeparable from his familiars in moft of 

a. his operations. He imitated in his diet the frugal fimplicity of the moft ancient times 5 

o and. during his’ repaft exhilerated thofe who were prefent by his behaviour, and filled - 
them as with ne@tar by the fweetnefs of his difcourfe. Some of thefe inflamed with an 
unwearied defire of hearing his wifdom, and incapable of being fatiated with its plea 
fure, were his conftant guefts, and’ once addreffed him as follows: “ Why, Odivine __ 
matter, do you thus aé alone, without communicating to us your moft confummate 
wifdom? Yet it has been reported to us by your fervants, that you have been feen, while 

are engaged in prayer, elevated more than ten cubits from the ground, your body and gar= 
_ ments at the fame time being changed into a golden colour; and that when your prayers — | 
have been finifhed, your body has returned to its priftine form, and defcending to the _ 
. earth you have affociated and difcourfed with us as before.” Upon this Iamblichus: 
laughed (though he was not addicted to laughter) and replied: “ He who invented 
this falfe relation, was not unpleafant ; but in future, nothing fhall be tranfacted with- ° 





out you.” ~a %,, 
The two following circumftances, relative to the theurgical powers of this wonderful 
man, are related by Eunapius, which the reader may credit or reject as he'pleafes. At 
that feafon of the year, when the fun rifes in conjunétion with the dog-ftar, lambli- 
chus went with his difciples to. facrifice, in one of the fuburbs of the city; and after 
the facrifice was performed they returned to ‘town, gently walking along, and dif- 
courfing concerning the gods, as a fubje€t very proper for the occafion. Them Iambli- - 
chus, who was perfectly loft in thought in the midft of the difcourfe, whofe voice was’ > nf 
| fallen, and eyes immoveably fixed on the earth, turned to his companions and exclaimed : 
" | ~ Let ustake another road, for not far from hence there is a funeral proceffion”.” Tambli-, 
Oe chus accordingly chofe a purer'way, and was accompanied by fome who were afhamed * 
remy a0 to forfake their mafter: but the greater part, among whom was Aedefius, obftinately: 
: perfifted in the former road, afcribing the affair to the vanity and fuperftition of the .-.: 
man, and tracing the event with avidity and caution, In the mean time, thofe whofe | 
office confifts in burying the dead approached, contrary to the expectation of his difci- 
ples; and upon enquiring whether they had taken that road from the firft, they an- 
{wered in the affirmative, and that no ether path led to the place of their deftination. 





: 


® This Sopater, fucceeded Plotinus in his philofophical fchool. Vide Sozom. Hift. Ecclef. 3, 5. 
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@ But the fecond relation is far more wonderful than the prefent: for in the firft (fays 
-. _ Eunapius) perhaps the fight and {mell of Iamblichus was more powerful than that of 
% his difciples. His aflociates therefore, not fatisfied with this teftimony of his extraordi- 

naty powers, were defirous to try him in a greater affair, and upon folliciting Iambli- 
chus for°this purpofe, he replied that a proof of this kind was not dependant on his 
own will, but muft be referred to a proper opportunity. In a fhort time after this, 
they all went to Gadara in Syria, a place fo famous for baths, that, after Baiz in Cam- 
pania, it is the fecond in the Roman empire. Here a difpute concerning baths _arifing 
while they were bathing, Iamblichus fmiling, faid to them : ** Though what I am about 

to difclofe is not pious, yet for your fakes it fhall be undertaken ;” and at the fame. 4 

: | time he ordered his difciples to enquire of the natives, what appellations had been for- 

‘ merly given to two of the hot fountains, which were indeed lefs than the others, but 
more elegant and graceful. Upon enquiry, they found themfelves unable to difcover - 
the caufe of their nomination; but were informed that the one was called tus, eros, or 
Jove, and the other der‘gac, anteros, or the gad who avenges the injuries of lovers. Iambli- 

 chus immediately touching thé water with his hand (for he fat perhaps on the mar- 
gin of the fountain) and murmuring a few words, raifed from the bottom of the foun- 

‘tain, a fair boy, of a moderate ftature, whofe hair feemed to be tinged with gold, and 
--the upper part of whofe breaft was of a luminous appearance. His companions being 

aftonithed at the novelty of the affair, let us pafs on fays he, to the mext fountain; and 

at the fame time he arofe, fixed in thought, and performing the fame ceremonies as 

before, called forth the other love, who was in all refpeéts' fimilar to the former, except 

that his hair, fcattered in his neck was blacker, and-was like the fun in refulgence. At _ me 

the fame time both the boys, eagerly embraced Iamblichus, as if he had been their na- 

tural parent: but he immediately reftored them to their proper feats, and when he had 

wafhed departed from the place. After this affair, the aftonifhment of his familiars 

















and difciples was fo great, that they fubmitted to the doétrines of Iamblichus with im- . : 
plicit affent. Eunapius obferves that ‘other extraordinary particulars were related of | 3 
Iamblichus, but that they had too much the appearance of fables to be combined with ‘. o— 
hiftorical veracity. He adds that he fhould fear the preceding relations, were delufive | a 
j ‘and fictitious, if they had not been confirmed by men who were eye-witneffes of their o> eae 
reality. + eee 
A celebrated philofofpher named Alypius, lived at the fame time as Iamblichus, ‘lig | ; a 
was deeply {killed in diale&tic ; but was of fuch a fhort ftature, and fo flender in body, ‘ts 2 
that he exhibited the appearance of a pygmy. However his great abilities amply com- es 2 
penfated for this trifling defe€&t ; and he might be faid to have emigrated into foul.alone, ! " 
by which he was poffeffed as by fome infpiring god. This Alypius had many followers, — : 
but his mode ‘of philofophifing, was confined to private conference and difputation, Ne 
without committing any of his dogmata to writing. Hence his.difciples gladly applied q's aa 
themfelves : 
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| of a great work be Iamblichus, in ten beoks, entitled, a clleion a the Pyttogeric dog- 


mata. And the feventh book, Fabricius thinks i is fill extant. 


2. Concerning the gods. - From this work the emperor Julian derived Gio of the. dog 
: stan contained in his elegant oration to the fun. 


~¢ Be Commentaries on the Parmenides, Timaus and Phedo of Plato. The ineftimable ora 
of the firft and. fecond of thefe commentaries is fufliciently evident from the frequent 
mention made of them by Proclus, i in his writings on thefe dialogues ; and from the ad- 
mirable paflages contained in them, which he has fortunately preferved. ite tall bees 


4» Concerning: the perfection of the Chaldaic philefophy, The twenty-feventh book of abis | 
great work, is cited by Damafcius, in his MS. treatife seg aexert and this whole -dif- 


courfe was ftudied with avidity by Proclus, and enabled him as we are informed by Ma- 
rinus, tq afcend to the very fummit of theurgic virtue. And thus much for the works 
of Iamblichus relative to the. Platonic theology. ‘ F 

But here we may obferve with wonder how the deepeft my fteries of this theology, 
became more and more explicitly unveiled, in proportion asthe Roman empire was 
haftening to its diffolution; and Chriftianity to an univerfal. eftablithment.. Though 


- the works of Plotinus and Porphyry contain all the arcana of theology, yet they contain 


them occultly and concifely. Their depth is in a great meafure latent, and their fire 


condenfed. But in Tamblichus we find greater copioufnefs and precifion: theology is ren- _ 


dered more eafy of accefs, and her light is more widely diffufed. The profundity of barba- 
rian ‘theology i is more accurately explored, and its confent with that of Pythagoras and 


Plato more abundantly and diftin€tly evinced. We find in his works, myftery united with 
bright evidence, religion with fublime philofophy, and fcience with divine illumination. 


Now this difference in the mode of unveiling the Platonic theology, is perfe@tly agrec- 
able to the ftate of the Roman empire, and the new'relizion, at the periods when thefe 


‘modes were adopted, In the times of Plotinus and Porphyry, when Galienus, and 


Dioclefian fwayed the fceptre of the world, Rome was in the middle of her courfe to 
deftruction and Chriftianity had nearly accomplifhed one half of her journey to eccle- 
fiaftical empire. However as neither the fall of Rome, nor the ¢ftablifhment of Chrifti- 
anity, were then abfolutely certain, thefe philofophers were cautious in difclofing all, 

that a bafer period might require. This period Iamblichus was deflined to fee approach 
under the reign of the emperor Conftantine; when the new religion was eftablithed, 

and the old treated withridicule and contempt. Indeed the new religion had no fooner 
afcended the throne, and afflumed the reins of arbitrary power, but fhe was furrounded 
with myriads of unphilofophic converts, and in her progrefs to defpotifm, drew after 


her the capital of Rome; and at once fixed the deftruction of its ancient empire. And 


thus we may fec that the writings of Iamblichus were perfectly correfpondent to the 


depravity of the times. 


The moft celebrated difciple of Iamblichus, appears to-haye been one C&defius a Cap- 
padocian, who was of noble birth; on ag is generally the cafe with philofophets, 
Vou. Il. Ss ain: ci 
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| poffeffed but a flender eftate. ‘According to Einapiva who wrote his life, he was not 


much inferior to Iamblichus, except'in a divine afflatus, which feems to have been | 
peculiar to that illuftrious hero. “fo Gdefius we may add Maximus and Dexippus, both 
difciples of Iamblichus; and frequently cited by. Simplicius i in his elaborate commentary — 


on the predicaments of Ariftotle. But here we mutt regret, that none of the imme-— A 


diate fucceffors of Iamblichus, contributed any thing to the advancement of the ancient 
theology. ‘They reverenced indeed the arduous flights, and divine genius of their maf- 
ter; but never attempted even to imitate, what they could not equal, and were con- 
tent to grovel without prefuming to foar. ‘T he iniquitous times indeed of the emperor 
Conftantine, may afford a reafonable apology for the decay of § genius, and the langour — 
of philofophy. The deftruétive rod of ecclefiaftical empire was already extended ;, 
and its lethargic influence was-already felt on the ative fpirit of liberal inveftigation. 
Religious faction had now ftarted from the bofom of delufion; and 4o/y perfecution, was 

haftening from the infernal feats, to maffacre the nations, and deluge Europe and Afia 
in blood. The peacefyl aud inftructive difputes of philofophers, were now beginning 
to be exchanged for.the j jargon of orthodox and heterodox fe¢taries; and the calm voice 


of ancient theology, was filenced by the barbarous and tumultuous founds, of Arian and 


Trinitarian clamours. This alarming change however, checked only for a fhort period, 
the generous ardour of the philofophic genius: for the era was now at hand in which: 
theology was deftined to difplay the full blaze of her celeftial light. Sacred zeal indeed 
prefumed to hurl the darts of faith, againft her venerable perfon :_but her arm was def- 
titute of vigour, and her weapons fell innocent to the ground. The buckler of true theo- 
logy was not to be tranfpierced, by fuch imbecil darts; and the attempt was like that of 
weak ald Priam, againit the ftrong and youthful Pyrrhus. 


— —— telumque imbelle fine itu o Se, 
Conjecit = rauco quod protenus zre repulfum, : Srey 
Et fummo clypei necquicquam umbone pependit. ; pet US 


But the order of difcourfe now brings us to a furvey of the laft branch of the theological 
tree, in which we may difcover amid{t numerous ramifications, and elegant foliage, 
exhauftlefs vigour, and luxuriant fruit. The fource of this illuftrious branch was the - 
great Athenian Plutarch, of whom fuch honourable mention has been made, in the © 


_ preceding -life of Proclus *. ‘To Plutarch fucceeded Syrianus and Olympiodorus 5 3 and 


to thefe Hermeas and Proclus. It was by the labours of this laft philofophical hero, that 
theology received the confummation of excellenée, and exhibited diffufed elegance, 
combined with majefty and ftrength. This will be evident from perufing his life, and 
ftudying his more abitrufe writings, among which the following elements may be de- 
fervedly ranked. ‘Though Marinus as we have obferved in the life of Proclus, was his 
immediate fucceffor, yet Afclepiodotus the mafter of Damafcius, was his beft difciple re 


® See vol. I. of this work. 
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and was moft capable of receiving the exuberant ftreams of wifdom, which vigoroufly 
flowed from his philofophic mind. After Afclepiodotus an illuftrious feries of philofo- 


phers fucceeded, who terminated the golden chain of Platonifts, and were the laft ad- 


vocates for the dignity of ancient wifdom andtheology. Thefe great men were Zeno_ 
dotus, Severianus, Ammonius Hermias, Hicrius, Afclepius, Simplicius, Ifidorus, Da- 
matcius, Diogenes, Eulalius and Prifcian. But of alt thefe,-none except Damafcius, . 
appears to have contributed any thing to the perfection of theology : for the works of © 
the reft confilt for the moft part in excellent commentaries on Ariftotle; but Damaf- 
cius, in his book, on principles, has preferved a moft valuable ftore of recondite wil- 


dom, and unfolded fome of the fublimeft myfteries of ancient theology. This ineftim- ~ 


able work is however {till in fearapeabel i and is not likely in the prefent age to emerge 
from its fhameful concealment. | pss 

Seven of the preceding illuftrious herpes, who were united by friendfhip as well as 
philofophy, Damafcius the Syrian, Simplicius of Cilicia, Eulalius the Phrygian, Prif- 
cian the Lydian, Hermias and Diogenes of Phoenicia, and Ifidorus of Gaza, difgufted 
with the religion of their fovereign Juftinian, determined to feek from Chofroes the 
Perfian king, that liberty of conduét which their native country denied. Chofroes 
though a barbarian, was deeply fkilled in the philofophy of Plato and Ariftotle; and 
was fo imbued with the dogmata of Plato, that not one of his abftrufe dialogues efcaped 
his penetrating genius. ‘Lhe ill fuccefs however oft thefe philofophers in their journey 
to Perfia, gives us reafon to fufpeét that the philofophic attainments of Chofroes, were 
influenced more by pride than the love of truth: and that he affeéted the name without 
poffeiling the requifites of afage. The return of thefe philofophers was precipitate, 
and their difappomtment extreme. ‘They derived however a confiderable advantage — 
from their expedition; and the conduét of Chofroes in this particular will confer im- 
mortal honour on his character and name. He was the means of procuring for the 
feven fages, an exemption from the barbarous penal laws of Juftinian againft the Pa- 
gans ; and thus enabled them to end their days in fecurity and peace, and in the enjoy- 
ment of that liberty of confcience which no religion before the Chriftian, ever attempted 
to deftroy. } | me oa aS . 

The reign of Juftinian, indeed, as it firmly eftablifhed the Chriftian religion, termi- 
nated the glorious empire of philofophy, by fuppreffing the fchools of Athens, and fuf- 
pending the ecclefiaftical {word over the heads of heathen theologifts. But the fall- of 
philofophy was naturally fucceeded by the darknefs of delufion and ignorance ; by the 
fpirit of wild fanaticifm, and intolerant zeal; by the lofs of courage and virtue; and by 
the final diffolution-of the empire of the world. She was ruined indeed but not with- 
out revenge. War, peftilence, and famine, were the fcourges of a prince who had 
prefumed to demolifh her fchools, and intercept the diffufion of her facred light : and 
his reign was difgraced by an irreparable decreafe of fhankind, in the moft fertile re- 

| : | Ss 2 gions 
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giotis of the earth. We may add-too that his dominions were alarmed with the dread 
ful blaze of two mighty comets, whofe malignant light foretold | approaching ¢: 
and war; and fignified perhaps the eftablifhment of religious anarchy, and the com-| 
riencement of Larbarcus impivty and folly. And to complete this catalogue of prodigies 
and defolation, every year of his reign was marked with violent earthquakes of un- 
~~ eommoen duration, and incredible extent. The whole furface of the Roman empire. 
was agitated with horrid internal convulfions ; and enormous chafms were formed by 
__the earth's ftrong vibrations. Large bodies were difcharged into the air, and the fea 
concurring in the general ruin, overflowed or deferted its natural: bounds, by alter-- 
nately advancing and retreating with accumulated majefty and ftrength : and a ‘moun: 
tain was torn from Libanus, and hurled into the waves, amidft the dreadful toflings of. 
the deep. Hittory after this period exhibits nothing but religious diffenfions, defpica-- 
ble councils, and bigotted fe€ls; the enmity of /aints, and the difcord of Neftorians and 
Jacobites, Maronites and Armenians, Copts and Abyflinians. Religious war, and pious. 
rebellion fucceeded to philofophical theory ; and Neftor shessay Cyril led the confufed ands | 
clamorous dance of ecclefiaftical difputation. ‘ 

It would neither be confiftent with the defign of this shiheer, pleafing to the author, 
nor entertaining to the Platonic reader to trace the rapid increafe of barbarifm and i igno- | 
rance, after the abolition of the Athenian and Alexandrian fchools. It will be fufficient: 
to obferve, that the jargon of innumerable feéts, eftablifhed a tyranny unknown to the. 
Pagan world, the tyranny of religious defpotifm ; and finally extirpated from the earth, | 
the dominion of ancient wifdom and virtue. From the incredible multitude of differs. 
ent perfuafions, Chriftianity loft ‘all appearance of a revelation; and by the conduct of 
its profeflors, feemed rather calculated to confound than illuminate mankind. ‘The 
fame infatuated fpirit has indeed marked its progrefs to the prefent day ; -and we find 
that in proportion a as this baneful zeal prevails, knowledge retires, virtue droops, ana. 
magnanimity Is deftroyed: hypocrify becomes the fubftitute for generofity ; and whining 
cant. fucceeds the decent confidence, infpired by genuine dignity and worth. As the 
rapidity of a river is increafed by the contraction of its channel; fo its vigour ij di-. 

minifhed by the multiplication of its ftreams. In a fimilar manner, the influence of any 

ms... | °° geligion ig leffened, when it is divided into various ftreams of opinion, by the difcord : 
: of party, and. the-zeal of profeflion. . The energy of the whole i is loft by diffufion; and 
x the river’of the Church is weakened by the numerous and narrow rivulets of Di iffenters, 
S Expetience unfortunately fhews, that the profeffors of a national religion, are generally _ 
men of greater integrity, than thofe who compofe the diffenting feéts; and the fa& may 
be fupported by a rational theory. The trifling employments, gro<ling cares, and con= 
temptible fame which are necefiarily connected with religious diffenfion, unavoidably. 
debilitate the mind, and-contract the heart. The whole attention is engrofied in re- 
garding the little concerns, $n fupporting the narrow opinions ofa party; and that 
‘fivength of underftanding, and integrity of character, which are requifite to acquire 
_ eminence 
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| _ @tainence in feience and virtue, are loft in imbecile exertions and hypocritical ‘cant. It 
ss is on this account that I fhould prefer a diffenter in Scotland, and a papift in France, 
, to a diffenter and catholic in England: for in thofe countries they ceafe to be fedaries, 
and may confequently in fome degree become virtuous and wife. bicay 
It feems at firft fight furprifing. that there fhould be no feéts among: the Grecia. 
polytheifts: they were unanimous in their belief of a multitude of gods- fubordinate to’ 
one fupreme: their mode of worfhip was uniformly the fame 3 and they: appear to have 
- had no conception of religious innovation. Shall we fay that a religion is falfe in pro-. 
. . portion to its unity; that truth may be branched out into an endlefs variety of difcor-. 
dant ftreams; and that error alone refifts the power of copious and confufed divifion? 
Such a fpeculation is indeed curious, but not fafe ; and its refult would perhaps be more 
logical than. orthodox, and. more informing than difcreet! “Let us therefore dire& our. 
.- attention, to a more important fubject, and confider the excellence of the Chriftian - 
religion with refpect to the commercial interefts of mankind. ‘That Chriftianity is not 


v favourable to philofophy (I mean that of the ancients) is evident from its caufing the 
deftruétion of the ancient fchools; which it has not yet reftored, though more than a 
4 : thoufand years have elapfed fince their diffolution. Indeed the wifdom of a Sage, i is not 

a.) likely to, coincide with the doétrine of a fi/berman; and implicit faith, ills fuits with li-. 
beral doubt, and fevere inveftigation, However, the fpirit of meekne/s, which Chrifti- 
eT anity fo admirably inculeates, thotgh oppofite to the dignity of philofophy, pippiotes 


the humility of merchandize, and facilitates thé enioluments of trade, It enables me 
to fupprefs their pafions from confiderations of intereft ; teaches them to refer every 
thing to private advantage; and to confider magnanimity as a dangerous and ¢ arrogant. 
virtue. It is to this fpirit, that we muft afcribe the great extent of commerce, in all 
L the civilized parts of the world ; 3 and that Europe is much richer, though lefs wife, than 
of old. The fpirit of meeknefs by gradually fup refing the noble ardour of ancient 


v v 


i ; heroifm, and withdrawing the attention from‘ab ract inveftigations, as daring and oy 
—_ fumptuous, has given birth to innumerable difcoveries in the arts, unknown to the fpe- 
a culative genius of antiquity. Hente the luxuries of life have received an immente j im- 
3 . ‘provement ; and the fpirit of meeknefs though not calculated to foar, has wandered ¢ over 
Y the furface of the earth, and diffufed its bumble bleffings even to the remote regions o of 
3 ; the poles. Penetrating and fmooth, it has crept like oil, through the communities of ; 


mankind; and increafed. the activity, by lubricating the joints. of the flexible, body « of 
Commerce. As oil too allays the fury of the fea, and calms its agitated Waves 3. {0 meck- 

nefs fupprefles the effervefcence of defire, reflrains the refllefs fpirit of en uiry » and 

| calms the impetuofity of genius. Hence though we are no longer tpi. the 

-s daring exploits, and prodigious talents which diftinguithed the ancient ‘world, yet we 
. can boaft a greater uniformity of charaéter, a more gener quality in i thoderate attain- 

4 | ments, anda more interefted fpirit. Tn. confequence of this ung mediocrity, our 
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capacity for commerce is ‘ciihetees and our abilities enlarged, for accumulating w 
by groveling purfuits. But the moft important advantage acquired by Ps 
mecknefs, is that aes rrees by the great apoftle of the Gentiles, ‘ of becoming all — 
things to all men.” The benefits indeed which fuch a pliability.of temper confers.o 
commercial kingdom, compofe fo great a part of the arcana of traffic, that revelation _ 
alone could have made mankind fenfible of their importance. Meeknefs like Proteus si 
affumes every poflible appearance which the intereft of concealment may require 5 and 
philofophy alone can trace it, through its multiform fhapes, and vanquith i ap transform 
ing power. | +-Agyyt 
But though we excel the ancients in the virtue of racckneh and its attendant arts, 
we are infinitely below them in the cultivation of intellectual philofophy. By the i in- 
vention of the microfcope and telefcope, we have indeed difcovered the ftructure of 
the fubtile parts of body, and beheld ftars invifible to the ancient world. Hence our 

Knowledge of particulars has received, and is continually receiving an immenfe increafe : : 
_ but we forget that particulars are infinite, and that while they produce the fleeting fa- 

bric of opinion, they are incapable of forming the fteady and permanent bafis of {eience. 
The doctrine of caufes, was the objet of ancient inveftigation: the enumeration‘of 

effects is the bufy employment of the moderns. Experimental inquiries have enabled 

; the philofopher of the prefent day to folve partial phenomena, and to deceive the im- ~ 

portunities of doubt by the intervention of fecondary caufes. However, arguments de- 

rived from the modifications of matter, can only fatisfy fuperficial enquirers; and will 

be indignantly rejected, by the profound and contemplative genius. So far from de- 

riving any illumination by accumulated experiments, the profeffors of this philofophy 

confefs their ignorance of principles 3 3 and neglect their inveftigation under the fpecious 

' pretext of declining hypothefes. On the contrary the philofophers-of antiquity impelled 

by intellectual dignity and ftrength, afcended to principles, as the pillars of the univerie, 

and the fources of conviction and repofe. Hence they gloried in aflerting and vindicat- 

ing the capacious powers of the foul: and by fevere invefligation, experienced the fe- 

rene fplendours of knowledge, and banifhed the anxieties of doubt. The intellectual 

— philofophy refines the morals while it enlightens the mind, and improves the heart 

. a 2 while it exalts the powers of imagination and thought. On the contrary the mechani- 

. cal philofophy produces oppofite confequences, by introducing the darknefs of j igno- 
rance, and debafing the energies of the foul. 

But there cannot J think be a more egregious inftance of the barren ftate of plaliiaies 
at prefent, than the prevailing opinion that the moft valuable knowledge i is derived from 
common life, and the general conduét of mankind. The manners of the multitude, fo 
far from affording any really valuable information, exhibit nothing but fpecimens of 
folly and vice, aftonifhingly various, and differently combined. A knowledge of this 
kind may indeed be neceflary to the man who wifhes to accumulate wealth, and acquire 
popular honours; but is infinitely remote from the poffeffion of true wifdom, and the 
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. true cultivation of human underftanding, The beft, as well as the moft exalted know- 

: ledge, is as we have already proved.*, that which is defirable for its own fake ; which 
confers felicity on its poffeffor, and gives a final refpite to the arduous labour of mental 
inveftigation. The knowledge of common things, is alone the province of common, or 
uncultivated minds; and men of great genius in every age, have been diftinguithed by 
_ their happy ignorance of the trifling purfuits, and empty attainments of the vulgar: In- 
a deed -he who mixes much with the multitude, neceffarily imbibes falfe opinions and 
s engages in puerile occupations: the ftrength and aétivity of his mind, is continually 
¢ weakened, or unworthily exerted, by a general diffufion; and’ he at length Jofes all 

i | that intellectual energy, which nature firft implants, but retirement cails forth into the 
bloffoms of elegance, and the perfection of vigor. . 
oa The late Dr. Johnfon is a ftriking inftance of the truth of thefe eee and a 
lafting example of the wretchednefs of a mind unenlightened by philofophy. His ta- 
lents were indeed va{ft and uncommon, but degraded by falfe cultivation and ruined 
through neglect. He1ce he employed himfelf folely on fubjeéts of vulgar {peculation. 
and thought deeply on nothing but the vices and follies of the illiterate and the bafe. 
Like a giant.an the dark, his ftrokes were indeed powerful, but often ineffectual ; and 
were never directed by the hand of wifdom, or aflifted by the irradiations of truth. Thus 
he conftantly difplayed ftrength without fkill, and exertion without knowledge, abili- 
Ps ties without genius, and grandeur without a grace.. He appears to refemble indeed: 
nothing fo much as the eyelefs Polypheme. Deprived of the cheering light of {cience 
and philofophy, he wandered in the caverns of fenfe, wretched through the want of 
fight, and avoided by the timid multitude who trembled at his ftrength. To approach 
him too near was generally deftructive of the order of fociety, and often fatal to the 
peace of bold but ignorant individuals. __ 
His piety too as well as his literary talents fhews a little of felicity is to be expected 
| where philofophy is wanting. For though he profefled to believe in.the immortality of 
aa |; the foul, he was a perpetual flave to the dread of death: aud though he was conti- - 
; nually exercifed in the externals of religion, he could find no confolation when alone. 
Bits: There is nothing indeed whofe certainty is. fo generally admitted in. difcourfe as the 
| foul’s immortality; and yet nothing at prefent is fo generally difbelieved. For I wil] 
not difgrace the word belief, by fuppofing it poflible that a man can be firmly affured- 
of this. important truth,. and yet continually feck for arguments in defence of its reality. 
This is however the cafe with modern believers. They profefs reverence for the deci- 
fions, and faith in the do€rines of revelation; but are glad to feck for conviction in the 
arguments of philofophy. Faith is found fufficient to fupport the mind, while it ree 
clines. on the bofom of the church,- or clings round the oe of orthodox opinion. © 
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But when it is once thaken by enquiry and ftaggered by doubts when it leaves thee 
7 chanted enclofure of faith, and ventures on the wide ocean of enquiry 5! it can | alone d 
fecurity in the harbour of reafon, and reft in the embraces of philofophy. Lt tage” 
~ Dr. Johnfon is however celebrated by his female biographer as “a man onli beyond 
the imitation of mortals.” Asif goodnefs could ever refide in a foul perpetually harrafled 
| with fears, and agitated with paffion; diftracted ‘with the profpects of futurity, and 
afraid of retiring intto itfelf, Is it not ridiculous to fuppofe that a confcioufnefs of vir 
‘tue and worth can ever be combined with mifery and fear; or that the fteady and { 
light of truth can ever dwell enfhrined in the gloom of defpondence, or beam thr gh 
a mind difturbed and clouded with care? “The good man fays Plotinus is ever ttati- 
quil ‘and ferene, undifturbed by pailion, a and fuperior to grief :” and that religion is 
but of little worth, which confers on its votary nothing but the torments of anxiety from 
confcioufnefs of inward folly or vice; and the dread of diffolution from the uncertainty. 
of its refult. We may reft affured that no one can be truly worthy who is wretched in 
himfelf: for to-be truly good is to refemble the divinity: and to fuppofe that mifery 
can be combined with fuch a charaéter, is to afcribe imperfe€tion to deity, ‘and unhappi- : 
nefs to the fountain of good. For the exemplar cannot be contrary to its image; though 
“it may be infinitely fuperior in excellence and dignity of nature. 
- And thus much for a hiftory of the reftoration of the Platonic theology by the latter 
‘Platonifts. I only add, that [am in no refpect a debtor'to the sratitude of the public: 
for my writings hitherto, have, neither been attentively ftudied, nor liberally received. 
‘Solely influenced by the fove of truth, I have endeavoured to diffeminate the wifdom of 
Greece, and to draw afide the myftic veil of recondite theology : but experience has 
“convinced me that the cpexiod of philofophy is paft; and that fome fortunate revolution 
cap alone reftore its fallen honours, and eftablith its original fway. Should the prefent 
‘work furvive the literary wreck, which will probably precede the revival of philofophy, 
“I fhall confider myfelf amply rewarded for the ‘toil of its execution: and I am not 
-afhamed of owning, that the pleafing hopes of fuch an event have infpired me with 
the patience and vigour requifite to fo laborious an undertaking. In fhort whatever may 
“be its immediate or future fuccefs, my views have been liberal in the publication, and 
‘my mental advantages confiderable from the ftudy of ancient philofophy. Amidft the Tt 
various ftorms of a life diftinguifhed by outrage and difeafe, it has been a never-failing 
a {upport, and aft inviolable retreat. It has {moothed the brow of care, and difpelled. the 
fe. gloom of defpondence ; fweetned the bitternefs of grief, and lulled agony to reft. Af 
; ter reaping fuch valuable advantages from its acquifition, I am already rewarded, | 
though my labours fhould be unnoticed by the prefent and future generation. The lyre 
of true philofophy is no Jefs tuneful in the defert than in the city; and he who knows 
how to call forth its latent harmony in folitude, will not want the teftimony of the 
uiultitnde to convince him that its melody is extatic and divine. 
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PROPOSITION L | 


All multitude participates in a certain refpedt of the one. 


O R if it in no refpect participates of the one, sieithes will the whole be one whole, 
_nor each of the many from which the multitude is compofed : but each of thele 
will alfo be multitude, and this will be the cafe in infinitum; ahd each of thefe 
F ; infinites will again be infinite multitude. For if it in no refpect participates of the 
| one, neither according to its whole felf, nor according to each of its parts, every 


where, and throughout there will be infinite multitude. For each of thefe manys, 
which 


:. ® [have already mentioned this admirable work, with the praife it fo juftly deferves, in my scenes the 
- life and writings of Proclus. (Vol. 1. of this work, p. 33.) I now add, with great pleafure that I have been no 
lefs fortunate with refpect to the tranflation of thefe Elements than in tranflating the commentaries of Proclus, 
ii For the Greck text, is very frequently defective in parts effential to the meaning; and confequently neceflary te. 
the perfection of the whole. This defect I have been able to fupply from a Latin verfion of Patricius (Ferrar. 
1523) who appears to have had a perfe& manufcript in his poffeflion. But notwithftanding this affitance, I muft 
freely own, that I never tranflated any thing which required fo much intenfe thought, and fevere labour in its | 
execution, Thisindecd muft neceffarily be the cafe, if the abftrufencfs of the fubject, the difficultly of finding 
‘ proper terms, and the defects of the original, are properly confidered. But the learned reader may be experi- 


mentally convinced of the truth of this affertion, if he only compares the Greck text with the Latin verfion of 


ABmilius Portus; in which I am furry to fay, he will fcarcely fiud one propofition, in which Portus has not 

_ miftaken the fenfe of his author. Indeed were I difpofed to entertain the critical reader, I might fwell the vo- . 
jume with copious notes from the blunders of Portus; and difplay the fuperiority of my own verfion by « contrat. 
ing the Englith with the Latin. But I confider verbofe criticifms of this kind as both ufelefs and pedantic ;- as 
semote from the philofophical genius; and as alone calculated to fill up the leifure hours of men, who have ruined 
5 ‘their underfandings in the fludy of words. The genuine Platonift whe may be ignorant of Greck, will I per- 
. Vor. IL. Tt ° fuade 
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which ever you affume, will either be one or not one, will either be multitude p 

nothing. But if each of thefe manys be nothing, that which is compofed fro: om 
fhall alfo-be nothing. But if each be many, then each hall confift from infinite infi- 
nites. But thefe confequencies are -impoflibie. Since no beingis compofed. from in— 
finite infinities *:. For there is nothing greater than infinite. But that which is confti- 
tuted from all is greater.than;each particular. Nor can any thing be compofed from no~ 








thing. All multitude therefore participates in.a.certain refpect of the one, SdTh hei 
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: | Bvery thing which participates of the one, is both one and not OMe. 


OR if it be not the one itfelf (advo) (fince it participates of the one) becaufe i it is s fome= 

thing different from she one, it fuffers the one, by participation, and fuftains itfelf to. 
_ become one.. If then it. be nothing elfe befides the one, it is one alone, and does not: | 

participate of the one, but is the one itfelf. But if i it be fomething different from the one, 
which is not the.one, but its participant, it is both mot ome and one, not indeed the felf- 2; 

fubfifting one, but one being, as participating of the one itfelf. This then is neither < one, 

nor does it fubfit as the one, but it is one being, at the fame time Participating, of of the 
and on this account, fince it is mot the felf-fubfifting one, it is both one: and aa 
; becaufe it is fomething different from the one. For fo far as it abounds. it is not one 5 

? fo far as it is paflive from, participation, it becomes ove. Every thing therefore : 
| participates of one, is both ome, and sot one... 
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faade myfelf, rejvice to fee this invaluable treafure in his native tongue: and thofe who have been led to confi- 
= der the theology of the heathens as delufion, and abfurdity, will doubtlefs be {urprized to find, that it is replete 
- with the fublimeft knowledge, and the moft important truths. Yet I muft admonifh the reader, that thef efe aay id 
ments cannot be underitood by any one, who-is not a thorough adept in the preceding Commentaries on Euclid = 
for the propofitions relate to the moft abftra@ fubjects that can be conceived ; and the demontftrations are un. 
commonly .fubtle and’ profound. Iudeed if opportunity permitted, I fhould attempt a commentary on. every. 
propofition: but this if ever I fhould be able to accomplifh it, muft be referved for fome more aufpicious pe- 
riod. In the mean time 1 hope that my oceafional clucidations, will be acceptable to the Platonic reader, and. 
affit him in the ftudy of this.inefimable work. Lonly add, that thefe Elements form an admirable introduction 
te the fix books of Proclus on Plato’s theology. tied 


- * The abfurdity of this confequence confifts in this, that from the hypothefis of unity being apprised 
infinites would fubfift feparate from each other, without any bond of coneiliating unity; which is ¢ 
poflible. For though every line contains infinite infinites in capacity, becaufe the fmalleft part of rma 
capable of infinite divifion; yet thefe infinites in capacity are connected by the power of unity, sank sy one. 
finite ling, Isa thie 
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—_ ‘PROPOSITION ‘i. 


Every chi rae becomes one, becomes fo scneeli. the participa- 
~ tion of one ; and is one,” fo far as it fuffers the eee of 
ORG. eo. ah 44 Creel. eas thi 


FoR if things which are Fact one, become one, it muft be by.a conjunétion, and com» 

munication with each other: and they will fuftain the prefence of one, oridaont 
being one it/e/f. Hence they will participate one, fo far as they fuffer themfelves to 
become one. For if they are already one, they will not become one: fince that which 
is, does not become that which it already is.. But if they are formed from non-one, 
and privation, they will in the firft place poffefs one, from fome one, being ingenerated 
in their nature. 


PROPOSITION IV. 
Every thing united, is different from the one ‘itfelf. ; 

OR if it is united it will participate of-one, fo far as it is called united. And that. 

- which participates of one is both one, and non-one. But one isfelf, is by no means one 
and non-one. For if this alfo was both ene and non-one, the one which it contains: 
will alfo poffefs both, and this ‘in infinitum; fince there is no one itfe Uf in which the pro-) 
greflion can ftop; but every thing will be both one and non-one.* That which is, 
united therefore is fomething different from one. For if that which is united was the. 


fame with one, one would be infinite multitude ; and in like manner each oe a pete: 
from which the united nature is compofed. © : 


- 
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PROPOSITION 'v. 


All multitude i is pofterior to the one itfelf. 


F O R if multitude is prior to thie one, the one indeed will barticipate of multicade, a 
but the multitude which is prior to the one, will not participate of the one: fince : 

it is-multitude prior to the fubfiftence ‘of the one. . For it cannot participate that which ~- 

is not: becaufe that which participates of the one, is both one and.non-one,, But the ; 
‘one docs not yet fubfiit, fince multitude is the firft. It is however impofhble, that there . 
, 73 T ¢-2 | fhould 
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fhould be any multitude, which in no refpeé participates of the one. Multitude there- 
fore is not prior to the one. But if multitude fubfifts together with the one, it will be of 
the fame order with the one : for time cannot hinder fuch a conjunétion. Hence neither 
the one can be effentially many, nor multitude one, becaufe they are at the fame time _ 
contra-diftinguifhed ; fince neither is prior, or pofterior tothe other. Multitude there- 
fore will, not. be: effentially one, and every thing it contains will be a non-one, and this, 
in infinitum, which is impoffible. Hence it naturally participates of the one, nor can 
any part of it be aflumed which is not one: for if any part is not one, it will be an in- 
finite compofed from infinites, as we have demonftrated. And hence it entirely parti- 
cipates of the one. But if the one which is one itfelf, in no refpe&t participates of mul- 
titude, multitude will be perfectly pofterior to the one; participating indeed of the one, 
but not participated by the one. But if the one fhould participate of multitude in fach 
a-Mmanner as to’ exift as one according to fubfiftence, but as not one according to’parti- 
cipation 5 ‘the one itfelf will be multiplied, in the fame manner as multitude is united ~ 
by the one. Hence the one will communicate with multitude, and multitude with the | 
one. But things which coalefce, and communicate after a manner with each other, if — 
they are congregated by fomething elfe, that fomething muft have a prior exiftence. 
But if they conne&t themfelves, they are not oppofed to-each other: for oppofites do not 
haften to a mutual conjunétion. But if the one, and multitude have a contrary divifion, 
and multitude, fo far as multitude, is not one, and the one fo far as one, is not multi- 
tade’; hence the one cannot fubfift in the other: for they would be at the fame time 
both one and two. But if there be any thing prior to the one, and multitude which 
collects. them: into one, this will either be one, or non-one. And if non-one, it will 
either be many, or nothing. But it is not many; left multitude fhould be prior. to. the- 
one. Nor is it nothing: for how can that congregate which is nothing? Hence it is. 
the one alone. For this one is not alfo many, left we fhould advance in an infinite. 
progreffion. Itis therefore the one itfelf; and all multitude proceeds from the one. . 

; Mecng 


CONCERNING UNITY. 
EPSP ROP OS ET PON: Vite 
Every multitude is either .compofed from things united, or from unities., 


;OR that every one of things many is not multitude alone, is evident; and it is like- — 
’ wife clear that each part of this multitude again, is not multitude alone. But if it it 
be not multitude alone, it is either united, or unities. And indeed if it participates of 


unity it is united: but if it be compofed from things primarily united, it is unities.- For 
if 
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f there be one itfelf, there is alfo that which primarily participates the one, and is pri-« 
marily united, But this is compofed from unities, For if it is compofed from things. 
united, thefe are again united from certain others, and this will take place i in infinitum, 
But it is requifite that.a nature which is primarily united, fhould be ¢ompofed from uni+ 
ties. And thus we have difcovered what we propofed in the Basil aed 








| 
E Concerning PRODUCING CAUSES, and THINGS PRODUCED. 


: PROPOSITION VII. 
Every thing productive of another, is more excellent than the nature: 
of the thing produced. 
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, ; OR it is either more excellent, or worfe, or-equal. Let it be in the firft place, equal. | 1 
: That which is produced from this therefore; will itfelf alfo,, either poffefs a power” q 
: productive of fome other, or it will be entirely barren. But if itbe barren, it will on this : 


account be worfe than its producing caufe: and becaufe of its inefficacy, it will be un-- 

equal to that which is prolific, and poffefles a productive power. But if it be productive: tS | 
of other natures, it will either produce that which is equal to itfelf (and this will be the | 
cafe in all things, and all beings will be equal to each other, and nothing will be more 

excellent than another, fince the. produétive nature, always conflitutes the thing pro- 
duced equal to itfelf), or that which is unequal. But in this cafe, it will not be equal to: 
its producing caufe: for.it is the property of equal powers:to fabricate equal effects. . 
But the productions of thefe are unequal to each other, fince on this hypothefis the | 
producing caufe, is equal to that which is prior to itfelf, but that which is ‘pofterior 

is unequal to it. It is requifite, therefore, that the thing produced fhould not be equal. 

to its producing caufe. 

But neither can the producing caufe be ever worfe than the thing produced. For if : 
the producing caufe, confets eflence on the thing produced, it beftows power alfo, accord: - as 
ing to effence. And if itis productive of all the power which that pofterior to-itfelf pof. . < 
feffes, it can alfo make itfelf fuch as its production. But if it can do'this, it will alfo. 
make itfelf more powerful: for impotence cannot hinder, fince a fabricative power is’, 
prefent, nora defect of will: for all things naturally defire good. Hence if it can'‘form. : 
any thing elfe more perfect, it will alfo perfec itfelf, before it perfects that which is ; 
pofterior to itfelf: The thing produced, therefore, is neither equal to, no rmore ex. - | . 
cellent. than its producing caufe: and hence the producing caufe is entirely more excel- - | 
lent than the, nature of the thing produced, . 
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‘PROPOSITION vit, 


The firft good which is no other than good itfelf, preceding all the 
participants of good. aoe. aly 


if all beings defire good, it i is evident that the firft good i is above Baliga? oRerie if, 
he is the fame with any one being, either being is the fame with the good, ay 
~this particular being, will no longer be defirous of good, fince it is the good itfelf ; for 
that which defires any thing, i is indigent of that which it defires, and by its defire is differ-_ : 
ent and foreign: : orbeing and the good are different ;.and the good, will indeed participate | 
of being, and being of the good. Iti is, therefore,.a particular ood refident in \fome particu- 
lar participant, but not good fimple and univerfal, and which all beings defire : for thisisthe 
common object of defire to.all beings. But that which is generated in another, partic’ 
alone of that,-in which it is generated. The firft good therefore is nothing befides good. F 7 
if you add any thing elfe, by addition you diminith the good itfelf; effecting a particu-. 
lar good, inftead of good fimple and unviverfal. For that which is added, finer neal 





rhs itfelf, but. Seine lefs, diminifhes by its effence the good ‘itfelf, a. vet Sts 
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Concerning ‘that which is surricieNT TO rrseur, iss } 
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a Seery doled fufficient to itfelf, either according to etretitel or erent 
ae to energy, is more excellent than that which is infufficient, si! 
the caufe of whofe perfection depends on another caufe, | 


. FORE all beings, naturally defice good, and one thing fupplies itfelf wert eden 
ae - but another is ‘indigent of fomething elfes ‘the former, will indeed have the caufe — 
| of good prefent, but the latter feparate and- ‘apart. By how much the nearer, ‘therefore, 
that is which affords the object of defire, ‘by fo_much the more. excellent will it be than ’ 
= - that which requires a feparate caufe, and externally receives the perfeétion of its being | ? 
worenergy. Befides, that whichis fufficient, is both fimilar and diminifhed, and more * 

fimilar to the good itfelf. It is diminithed, becaufe it Participates good, and becaufe it) 
is notthe firft good. ‘Yet it isin fome refpeét allied-to the good, becaufe it can pofféfs > 

m -good from itfelf. But that which participates, and participates through another,’ is™ 


amore diftant from the firft good, which is nothing elfe than good. . 
PROPO- 
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PROPOSITION x. | 
Every thing fufficient to itfelf is worfe than that which is fimply good, — 
OR what is that which is fufficient, than that which from itfelf, and in itfelf, pof- 
fefles good? But this is now full of good, which alfo it participates: but it is not 


the fimply good. For that, as has been demonftrated, is more excellent than the parti~ - 
cipation and repletion of good.. Hf then tlrat which is fufficient: fills itfelf. with good, 


that from which it fills itfelf will be more excellent than that which is fufficient, and 
will be fuperior to fufficiency: for that which is fimply good is not indigent of any 
thing. For it does not defire any other; fince by defire it would be imperfeé&t;.and 
thus would be full of good, and not the firft good. 


CONCERNING CAUSE. 


PROPOSITION xt. 
All- beings proceed from one firft caufe. ° ™ 
* OR either there is no caufe of beings, or the caufes ofall terminated beings revolve 
in a circle, or there is an infinite afcent of caufes 3 fo that one thing is the caufe of 
another, and the prior fubfiftence ( weumésooi:). of eflence, no where {tops its progref= os 
fon. But if there be no caufe of beings,. neither will there-be anorder of things fecond | 
and firft; of the perfeGting, and perfect ; of the adorning, and aderned; of the genes 
rating, and generated ; of the ative and paflive > nor will there be any {cience of: be- 
ings. For the knowledge of caufes is the employment of feience : and we then affert— 
that we know, when we know the caufes of beings. But if caufes revolve in a circle, 
the fame caufes will be both prior) and pofterior, more powerful and more debile, 
For every thing which produces is more excellent than the nature of the thing pro- , 
duced. But there is no difference, whether we conjoin the caufe with the thing 
caufed by many, or fewer mediums, and place the thing caufed as fubordinate.. For 
the cauféis‘more excellent than all the intervening natures of which it is the caufe : 
and by how much the greater the number of mediums, by fo much the more is it a 
caufe. But if'there be an: addition of ‘caufes in infinitum, and-one always proceeds 
from anather; on this-hypothefis likewife feience cannot fubfift.: for there is no know. : 
ledge of infinites. But caufes being unknown, neither can there. be any fcience of 
things 
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jt mutt be pofterior to the good. But if, likewife, all beings defire good, how can any f 
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things fubfequent to caufes. If, therefore, it is requifite that there thould be , 
‘beings, and caufes are diftinét from things caufed, and there can be no nfinite afcent 
there will be.a firft caufe of. eings, from which as a root particulars proceed, fome ¢ 
which exift in propinquity, and othérs at a diftance from his nature. For t 
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‘The principle and firft caufe of all beings is the good. oe Hes 
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aah if all things proceed from one caufe, it is requifite to call that canfe 


fer co ike ic PA: RNY MEH OFT OR | nah su 
good, we afk whether any thing emanates from this canfe into beings, and into the na- 4 
ture of beings, or wothing ? And indeed if nothing, it will be abfurd : for we cannot, 

on this hypothefis, any longer preferve it in the order of a caufe ; fince it is every o4 


where requifite that fomething fhould be prefent from the caufe to the things caufed, 
and efpecially from the firft caufe, from which all things depend, and through which 
every being exifts. But if there isa participation of this firft caufe in beings, inthefame =» _—> 
manner as there is of the good, there will be fomething more excellent than goodnefs, . 
penetrating into beings from the firft caufe. For fince it is more excellent, and fupe- ou 
rior to the good, it cannot beftow on fecondary natures any thing worfe than the Ab 
benefits diftributed by that which is pofterior to itfelf. But what can be more ex-’ “I 
cellent than goodnefs itfelf? Since we apply the term more excellent to that which f 
participates more of the good, If then that which is non-good, is not more excellent, : 


thing be prior to this caufe ? For if good alfo defires, how can it be good in the moft 


eminent degree? But if it. does not defire, muft not all beings defire that caufe of , 
from which they proceed? And if it is the good itfelf, from which all beings depend, 


the good mutt be the principle and firft caufe of all. 7 wath 

a ratgedlan pe. 
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Every Good is endued: with a power of uniting its Participants, , 
and every union is good; and fhe good itfelf, is the fame 
with the cne. sich ‘ly 
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por if the good itfelf is the preferver of all beings, and on this account is defirable 


by all, but the one irfelf, preferves and contains the efflence of each: (for all things 
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are preferved by the one, and difperfion removes every thing from effence) hence the 
good caufes thofe things to be one, to which it is prefent, and contains them by union. 
But if the one is endued with a congregating and containing power, it perfeéts every 
being by its prefence: and hence it is good to all things to be united. But if union is 
eflentially good, and good is unific (or unifying), the fimply good, and the fimply one is 
the fame: at the fame time uniting, and benefiting beings. Hence it is, that things 
which ina certain refpeét fall from good, are alfo deprived of the participation of one : 


and that things which are deftitute of the one, becaufe they are replete with feparation, 
are after the fame manner likewife deprived of good. nite as 
ClO RO LEARY. 


Hence both goodnefs is union, and union is goodnefs ; and the good is the one, and 
the one is the firft good. ‘Sah ATE 24 


Concerning an IMMOVEABLE, and ‘SELF-MOTIVE PRINCIPLE. 
Or CAUSE, | Fin. 
4 “"? 
PROPOSITION XIV. 
Every being is either immoveable, or moved; and if moved, it is 
either moved by itfelf, or by another. a 
N the firft place if it is moved by itfelf, it is felf-motive, but if by another, it is 
I alter-motive (irigounior.) Every being therefore, is either immoveable, or felf-mo- 
tive, or alter-motive. For it is neceflary, that fince there are alteremotive natures, there 
fhould be fomething immoveable, and between thefe, a felf-motive nature. For if every 
thing alter-motive, when in motion is moved by another, motions are either performed 
‘na circle, or ininfinitum. But they can neither fubfift in a circle, nor in infinitum, 
fince all beings are terminated by a principle, and the motive nature, is more excellent 
than the thing moved. Something immoveable therefore will be the firft mover. But 
‘f this be the cafe, it is neceflary that there fhould be fomething felf-iotive. - For fhould 
all things ftand ftill, what will that be which is firft moved? It cannot be the immove- 
able itfelf, for motion is not natural to this. Nor the alter-motive, for it is moved by an» 
other. It remains therefore that the felf-motive, muft be that which is firft moved; 
fince it is this which unites the alter-motive to the immoveable, exifting as a medium, 
moving, and at the fame time moved. For of thofe; the one moves alone, and the 
other is alone moved. Every being therefore, is either immoveable, or felf-motive, or 
alter-motive. : | 
| GS O.8 GO. beh. £4. | 
From hence alfo it is evident, that of things which are moved, a felf-motive nature is 


the firft, but of things motive, an immoveable nature. | | 
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_ Concerning an INcorrorEAL EssENcE, and its PROPERTIES 
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__ Every thing which is converted to itfelf, is incorporeal. ” 

F OR “no body is naturally adapted to be converted to itfelf. For if that wh ich i 


. ‘ 
1s cor 
40 | 

‘ 


ini ria, 
verted to any thing, is conjoined to that to which it is converted, it is evi dent that all 
the parts of a body mutt be conjoined with all the parts of that which is convertex . 
itfelf: fince felf-converfion then takes place, when that which is converted beec mes 
one with that to which it is converted. But this is impoffible in body, and in all pai Yank: | 
ible natures. For the whole of that which is partible, is not conjoined Ba as < 


on account of the feparation of the parts which are differently fituated, No 






















fore is naturally adapted to felf-converfion, fo that the whole may be converte ; 3 
whole. And hence parte: is felf-convertive is incorporeal and impartible, 











PR'OPOSITIUO N XVI. eabeitt sey 
Every thing which is converted to itfelf, has an eflence eparat. : , 
| | Seed, from all body. 2 eee. 
Ls ie wis ae NG 
F OR if it be infeparable from any body, it will not poffefs fome aétion. eparabl fro | ee 
body. For if effence is infeparable from body, it is impoflible that ane fential ener- 
gy fhould be feparable : fince in this cafe energy would be more excellent than effe nce ‘ 
becaufe the latter would be indigent of bodies, but the former would be fuflicient tO its 
felf, without requiring the afliftance of body. Ifthen any thing be infeparable a cording 
to eflence, it muft be fo likewife according to energy, or indeed more infep; rabies!’ Bu 
if this be the cafe, it is not converted to itfelf. For that which is converted to itfelf, a i 
it is different from-body, has an energy feparate from body, neither fubfifting through 
body, nor in conjunétion with its nature : 


rected, is not indigent of body. Hence th 


. 


fince action, and that to which aétion is di- 7 a 
at which is converted to itfelf, ‘4s entirely ntirely fe. 
parable from bodies. / ant te RE , 
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PROPOSITION xvi. By 
Every thing which moves itfelf Piimarily, is endued with Nan 


convertive power. SS 

FoR if it moves itfelf its motive energy alfo is . 
moving is at the fame time one with the thin 

2 part, but is moved in a Part, or the contrary. 


ay 8 
refident in its nature, and the tl ing 
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§ moved, For either it moves with 
But if one Part is motive, and another 
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part is moved; it will not be effentially Sit motion. becaufe it will fubfitt Sane non-_ 


felf-motive natures : and it will appear indeed felf-motive, but will not be fo effentially. 


_ But if the whole moves, and a part is moved, or the contrary, there will-be fome part 


in each, which, according to one, will be at the fame time both moving and moved *: 
and this will be primarily felf-motive. But if one and the fame moves and is moved, it 
will poflefs with itfelf the energy of moving, becaufe it is felf-motive; but it will be 
converted to that in which it energifes. Every thing therefore primarily felf-motive i is 
converted to itfelf. : : 


7 “a nN 
PROPOSITION XVIM. 
| 6 Sofi 29 
Every thing which fupplies being to diteess is ts is wh 
it beftows on the things fupplied. 


OR if it gives being, it procures the communication from its own effence. But that 
which it gives is worfe than its own effence : and that which it is, is more excellent 
and perfect. For every artificer of any thing, is more excellent than the nature of the 
thing fabricated; and hence that which pre-exifts in the donor, is more fublime than 
the gift; for the one is primary, but the other fecondary and fubordinate. For it is ne- 
ceflary, either that both fhould be the fame, and that there fhould be one reafon of both; 
or that nothing fhould be common, os the fame in both; or that this fhould be firft, 


] 


but that the fecond. But if there be, one and the fame reafon, or definition, the one will 


no longer be caufe, and the other effet; nor this in itfelf, but that in the thing given ; 
nor will this be the efficient, but that the effect. But if they have nothing the fame, 
the remainder will not fubfift, in confequence of the exiftence of the other, beeaufe i it 
will communicate nothing to its being. It remains therefore, that this which beftows 
is firft; but that which is beftowed is fecond ; ; among which the being of the-one is 
fupplied from the other. 


A PROPOSITION FIX: 
a 
Every thing which is primarily inherent in any of the aitiites among 
beings, is prefent to all the beings diftributed according to that na- 
ture, in one reafon, and after the famé manner. 


OR if it be not prefent to all after the fame manner, but to thefe, and not to thofe ; 
it is evident that it will not be primarily inherent in that nature. But it will be pre- 
fent with fome primarily, and in others which participate fometimes but not always, 


® Becaufe, fince the whole is motive, the part which is moved will a-fo be motive, and fo wil! be at the fame 
time both moving and moved. And if a part moves, and the whole is moved ; then becaufe ef the mution of 
hole, the part will be both moving and moved, 
bani Wu 2 feconda- 
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fecondarily. For that which fometimes fubfifts, and fometimes not, does not exift pric: 

marily, nor effentially, but is paler apie and paca a crette the natures in 
L which it t refides. Pe Ss . a S ees tew GP iki “i rise 
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Concerning the GRADATION OF BEINGS. = 
: Sa = . “oo un ; . o ss of be eee 
PROPOSITION XX) as 


The effence of foul is fuperior to all bodies ; and ‘an intellectual na- 
ture is fuperior to all “phat and ‘the one itfelf is fi peii ame 
intellectual effences. : : 


“OR every body is moved by another, but i is naturally Cpa ‘of moving i tfelf | 
But it is moved by itfelf, through the participation of foul: it likewife lives through 
foul, and by means of its prefence, is after a manner felf-motive; but when foul is ab- 
fent it is alter-motive ; becaufe it is effentially endued with this nature, but foul is allotte 
: a felf-motive effence. For it imparts felf-mobility to whatever it fupervenes. But 
is much prior to that which it effentially imparts. It is therefore above bodies, as a felf- 
motive eflence : fince thefe become felf-motive through participation. Again, foul which 
_ is moved from itfelf, has the fecond order Sem an immoveable nature, exifting immove- 
able in energy; becaufe a felf-motive nature precedes all things that are moved, but an 
3 immoveable effence, all moving natures. If therefore foul which is felf-motive, moves 
7 others, it is requifite that an immoveable mover, fhould be prior to foul. But intelleé&t 
- moves, exifting immoveable, and always energifing according to the fame. For foul 
participates through intellect of eternal intelligence ; ; in the fame manner as body par 
‘ticipates through foul of a felf-motive nature. For if eternal intelligence, \ was prima- 
rily refident in foul, it would be inherent in all fouls; in the fame manner as a felf-mo- 
tive nature. And hence this is not primarily inherent in foul. It is therefore requifite, 
that a firft-intelleCtive nature fhould be prior to foul. Intelleét therefore is prior to 
fouls. But the one is prior to intelle@t. For intellect though immoveable, is not the 
one: fince it underftands, and energifes about itfelf. But all beings of whatever kind, - 
participate of the one, but all do not participate of intelle€&t. For it is neceffary ‘that 
thofe natures fhould participate of knowledge, to whom a portion of intelle& is ; 
becaufe intelleftual cognition, is the principle, and firft caufe of knowledge. Hence 
the one is fuperior to intelle€t; nor is there any thing fuperior to the one: for the one 
is the fame with the good. But the good is the principle of all things, as we have de- 
monftrated. a | ‘ ie? 
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PROPOSITION XXR 000 * 
Every order beginning from unity proceeds into fome multitude co- 

ordinate to unity: and multitude of every order is reduced to one 
: unity.” int} jad aes i y : 


~ oo f 


F OR unity poffeffing the relation of a principle, generates a multitude proper to it- 
felf. Hence one feries, and one univerfal order defcends from unity into multi- 
tude. For there would neither ‘be any order, nor feries, if unity was effentially barren. 
But multitude is again reduced into one common caufe of all co-ordinates. For that 
which is the fame in every multitude, does not proceed from one of the things which 
multitude contains: fince that which emanates from one out of many, is not common to 
all, but is alone peculiar to the property of that one. Since therefore according to every 
order, there is both a certain communion, coherence, and identity, on account of which 
thefe are {aid to be co-ordinate, and thofe of another order, it is evident that the fame 
riefs of every order proceeds from one principle *. There is therefore in every order an 
unity prior to multitude, affording one reafon, and feries to the things ordered in itfelf, 
as well with refpeét to each other, as likewife to the whole. For admitting that among 
things contained under the fame feries, one thing is the caufe of another, yet it is necef- 
fary that before all things, there fhould be a caufe that the feries is one, and that from 
it all things fhould be generated as co-ordinates ; not that every thing may be a particu- 
lar fomething, but may exift of this particular order. . | Song ¢ 
* The truth of this may be exemplified in light. Thus for inftance we fee many fpecies of light; one kind 
emanating from the fun, another from fire and the ftars, another from the moon, and another from the eyes of 
many animals. Bnt this light though various, is every where fimilar, and difcovers in its operations a unity of 
nature. On account of its uniformity therefore it requires one principle, and not different principles. But the 
‘fun is the only principle of all mundane light. And though there are many participants of light pofterior to the 
folar orb, yet they fcatter their uniform light, through one folar nature, property and power. But if we again 
feck for the principle of light in the fun, we cannot fay that the folar orb is the principle of light: for the va- 
tious parts of this orb diffufe many illuminations, ‘I here will therefore be many principles. But we now re- 
quire one firft principle of light. And if we fay that the foul of the fun generates light, we muft obferve that 
this is not effeéted by her animal multiplicity, or fhe would diffufe different lights: and hence we muft affert 
that fhe generates vifible by intelle€tual light. But this production again, does not fubfit through intelletual 
variety, but rather by a unity of intellect: and this unity is a fymbol of that fimple unity which is the pripci- 
ple of the univerfe. And to this principle the folar intelle& is united by its unity: and through this it becomes 
a god. This divine unity of the fun, therefore, isthe principle of the uniform light of the world; im the fame 
manner as fimple unity and goodnefs is the author of intelligible light to all intelligible natures. 
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From hence it is evident that both one and multitude, is inherent in the nature of © 


‘body, and that one nature has many coherent natures, and that many natures depend 
on the one nature of the univerfe. And this property belongs to the order of fouls, 
to begin from one firft fowl, and to defcend into a multitude of fouls, and to reduce 


multitude into one. And to an intelleétual effence it is peculiar to poffefs an intel- — 
lectual unity, and a multitude of intellects proceeding from one intelle&, and intimately | 
converted to its nature. And to the one prior to all things, a multitude of unities is 
prefent, and to unities themfelves a returnto the one. Hence after the firft one, uni- 
ties * fubfifls; intelle€s after the firft intelleét; fouls after the firft foul; and natures 
after univerfal nature. 


~ . 


PROPOSITION XxXIL sa 


Every*thing which fubfifts primarily, and according to the nature of 
a principle, is in every order one; and is neither two, nor more. 
than two, but is univerfally felf-begotten. te 


OR if poffible Jet it be two; fince the fame abfurdity will enfue fhould more than. 

- two be admitted. Then if it be two, it is either that which is compofed from both 
unities ; and in this cafe the firft will be one and not two: or it is each of the unities, 
But in this cafe, either one of each, and not both, will be the firft; or both will be e- 
qually the firft. But if equally, neither of them will be the firft; for if the one is firft, 
but this one is not the fame with the other, what order will it poffefs ? For that fubfifts 
primarily, which is nothing elfe than what it is denominated. But each of thefe being 
different, the one from the other, each at the fame time is, and is not that which itis faid 
tobe. But if thefe differ from each other, yet not with refpeét to that which is called firft - 


(for this primarily fuffers identity), both will not be firft, but that through the partici- 
pation of which, both are faid to be firft. ” para 


Cs Oy R= Oo Heat AOR” F: 
From hence it is evident that the firft being is one alone, 


ice i and that there are not two, 
or more firft beings, And that the firft intelleét is one alone : 


, but that there are not two 


* This will be evident by confidering that the one, or the firft principle of all, muft produce that which firft 
proceeds from himfeif, by wnien (xa6’ foe.) And as his firft produ@ion muit be the molt fimilar of all things 
to himfe'f, and muft be at the fame time multitude (or in what rcfpec&t would it differ from the one) ; hence 
it is neceflary, that this progreffion muft be no other than felf. perfcet unities. In confequence therefore of this 
fubllime doctrine, as Proclus beautifully obferves (Theol. Plat, p- 123.) there is one god, and many gods; one 
unity, and many unities prior to beings: and one goodnefs, and many goodnefis after this firft good, It like. 
wife follows that the firft principle of all is a fuper-effential one; and that after thisone, there are many fuper- 
effential unities. “And we may confider every unity of beings, as the flower of fome ce: tain being; and as the 


fummit and centre about which every being fubfifts.” For a farther accoun i 
fs. ount and confirmation of this fub 
doctrine, ftudy the third book of Proctus on Plato’s Theology. 59 
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firk intelle&s. And that the firft foul is one; and in every particular {pecies, the fame 


conclufion will refults as for inftance th the firft beautiful, firft equal, and fimilarly in all 
the reft. 


In like manner there is - fame demonttration, with eal to one firft form 
oaiah MRE yi Coie tedt rigor: ‘oS 
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Concerning the imparticipable * (or that Which 3 is ‘without 
56 ee: oe Roar: and that. which participates. a 


> ‘ 


PROPOSITION XXII. 


Every imparticipable produces from itfelf participants, and all parti- 


cipated hypottales, or pppiitiengies are reduced to imparticipable 


| OR ; an ‘apache poffefling the relation of unity, as depending on itfelf, and not 
' on another, and as feparated from participants, generates things able to participate. 
For either it remains in itfelf barren, and poffeffes nothing honourable ; or it gives fome- 
_thing from itfelf. And that which receives from this imparticipable participates, and that ° 
which is given fubfifts in a participated manner. But every thing participating of an- 
other by which it is generated, is pofterior to that nature which. is fimilarly prefent to al 
things, and which fills all things from itfelf. For that which fubfifts in one thing is not 
in others: and that which is fimilarly prefent to all things, that it may-illuftrate-all, is 
- not in one thing, but before all. For it either fubfifts in all, or in one of all, or before 
all. But that which fubfifts in all, becaufe diftributed into all, again requires another, 
which may unite its divided nature: and all things will no longer participate of the 
fame, but this will participate one’thing, and that another, if the one is diftributed into 
many. But if it fubfifts in one of all, it will no longer be common to all, but to one. If 
therefore it is common to things capable of participating powers, and is likewife com- 
mon to all, it will be prior to all things. But this is alge OE 


® By imparticipable, in thefe Elements, we mutt underfiahd that which semticionses nothing belonging to the 
characteriftic of its nature, and which is likewife participated through proper mediums by all fubordinate natures. 
Thus for inftance imparticipable being, is that which participates nuthing of deing, but is the fource of being, to 
others: and at the fame time it is not parti icipated without a medium by fubordinate eflences; fince the partici- 
pation of being, in fubord’nate natures, is accomplifhed through the immediate progeny of being itfelf. And fo 
of the reft. Nor ought it to feem wonderful that an imparticipable fhould prefide over every feries of caufes: 
for this isa neceffary confequence, if we confider that every caufe muft be.that to its following progeny, which 
the firft cau‘e of all, is to the univerfality of things. But the fir caufe of all is perfectly imparticipable; fince 
he would mot be purely te one, if he was ming'ed with many, and received the condition of a fubordinate na+ 
ture. As'the divine unities therefore are participated by all che following orders of things, and are the.me- 
diums, by which every being is conjoined with the firft caufe of all; fo the inpmediate progeny of every primary 
caufe conjoins all the fubfequent progrefions with that caufe, which’ from its fimilarity to she fir/t is properly dew 


ted mparticipable. 
guminated an imparticipa PROPO.. 
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PROPOSITION XXIV. A cclbeladein 


Every participant is inferior to that which it particigibtie and that 
~ which is participated i is fubordinate to an imparticipable. © ae 


OR the participant being imperfeét prior to participation, but becoming perfea& 
through participation, is entirely pofterior to that which it participates ; fo far as it 

is perfect through ‘participation. For fo far as it was imperfeét, it is inferior to that 
eh it participates and which is the caufe of its perfeQlion. But that which is partici- 
pated becaufe common to fome one, and not to all, is on this account allotted a fubfif- 
tence inferior to that which is common to all, and not to.fome particular one: for the 
latter is more allied, but ‘the former, lefs, to the caufe of all things. Hence an imparti- 
cipable, precedes things participated ; and thefe laft-precede participants. And in hore 
that wifich is imparticipable 1 is one prior to many; that which is participated is aa in 
many ; and every participant is at the fame time non-one, and one. | 


’ 


CONCERNING THE PERFECT. | 


PROPOSITION XXV. 


Every thing perfect proceeds to the procreation of fuch offspring as 
it is able to produce, imitating the one principle of the univerfe. — 
OR as the principlé of the univerfe, on account of his goodnefs is uniformly contti- 


tutive of all beings (for the good is the fame with the one, and on this account 
that which is endued with the form of good, is the fame with that which is uniform); 


fo things poflerior to the principle, on account of their proper perfection haften to gene-_ 


rate other things fubordinate to their own effence : and this perfection is a certain por- 
tion of the good; and the perfeét fo far as perfect imitates the good. But this is con- 
flitutive of all things. Hence the perfeét alfo is naturally productive of things within 


its power; and that which is more perfect, by how much the more perfeét it is, by fo 


much the more is it the caufe of more numerous produétions : for that which is more 
perfect, participates more of the good, But this is nearer to the good, is more allied to 
the caufe of the univerfe, and is the caufe of more numerous productions. But the im- 
perfect, by how much the more imperfeét it is, by fo much the more is it the caufe of 
Jefs numerous effects: for exifting more remote from the producer of all thirfgs, it be- 
comes the caufe of fewer effets. For to conftitute and adorn, or perfeét, or contain, 


or 
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or salty, or fabricate all things, and to effect each of thefes in many, is allied to the prin- 


ciple of all. But if this is accomnglitied in a few it, becomes more as Manian from the prin~ 
, 


* = “ 4 . ~ - - 


ciple. 
COROLLARY. 


: 4 ge hence it is evident that matter which is moft diftant from the principle of the | 
. univerfe, is barren, and the caufe of nothing. For if it fhould generate any thing, it 


would have fomething pofterior to itfelf, and it would not be the moft remote. But 


‘that which it produces, would be more diftant than itfelf, and becaufe it produces and — 


“imitates the productive caufe of all a it would a nearer to the principle of the 
univerfe. 


CONCERNING THAT WHICH PRODUCES. 


° 


PROPOSITION XXVI. 


natures pofterior and fubfequent to itfelf. 


Foe if it imitates the one itfelf, but that immoveably generates natures pofterior to, it- 
felf, hence every produétive nature will in a fimilar manner poflefs the caufe of pro- 
ducing. But that the one itfelf immoveable generates, is evident from hence. For if he 





producing nature will imitate the one produétive caufe of the univerfe. For from that 
which is firft, that which is not firft every where emanates. And hence from that 
which is productive of all things, that which is productive of fome things will proceed. 
Every producing caufe, therefore, produces fubfequent natures, abiding in itfelf: and 
of while produétive natures abide in themfelves undiminifhed, fecondary natures are pro- 
be duced from them. For that which is in any refpect foie scsi cannot abide fogs 


siti: 


: © Becaule if the one generates through motion, tinge mason mu tke he, hough he want fn 
. immoveable nature. 


Vou. I. 





Bae! caufe productive of other things, abiding in itfelf produces 


generates through motion, either motion will be refident or non-refident in his ‘aattife, 
and that which is moved will be no longer one ; becaufe it will be changed and moved. 
from one. Hence the one will either produce in infinitum *, or immoveably. And every 
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PROPOSITION XXVII 
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- ay") VEST, producing nature, on , account of i its perfection, and s 
ne ites of power is produiive of fecondary natures. 
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ie . FS OR o¢ it ps >A not on account of its perfection, but through a de E ¢ te pow 

Th : > it cannot preferve its own proper order immovable. For that which afford: 

* 18 stip tes “to another, through its defect and imbecillity, confers on it effence by a mutation an 

Gh or. ti ~ alteration of itfelf: but every producing nature abides fuch.as.it is, and while fe shes, 

eee that which is pofterior to itfelf proceeds into being. Hence exifting full and perfect, fa or > 
“hs procreates fecondary natures immovably, and without diminution: -at i peer time | a os 






exifting fuch as it is, neither changing itfelf into its progeny, nor diminifhing its natu 

| _ For the thing produced i is not a difle€tion of the parts of the vrodiiciigg SiN : finc 5. tl 
Pai rtes is neither proper to generated natures, nor to generating caufes. Nor is it a tranfition 5 
. fince it is not the matter of that which proceeds to generation. For the producing caufe 
ae abides fuch as it is, and the production is different from itfelf. That which g et srates 
ee | _ therefore abides without alteration, and without diminution, multiplying itfelf 1roug 
its prolific Powers, and fupplying from itfelf fecondary febbhcoriee. oh ‘ks Ss ; 





a: PROPOSITION ‘xxv. tee vom 





| a rate? —- 

Every peoduring nature generates things fimilar to. itfelf, prior to = 
| est bation’ bite bogtisd> - fuch as are diffimilar. - cob dow ene hae Se 
" - st § *] i ey : 2 
yes GOR tack the producing, caufe isneceffarily more peed: than: the ‘iacanaia 4, i 


thefe can never. be mutually the fame fimply’confidered, or. equal according o | es 
ae power. But if they are not the fame and equal, but different and unequal ; 3 ‘they ; es 
i either entirely feparated from each other, or they are both united and feparate. Butif 
eae they a are entirely feparate, they cannot be conciliated with each other,. and t the thing 
es 2 produced will not fympathize with its caufe. Hence the one will not ‘participate of the ~ 
—- other, becaufé they are entirely different. For that which is participated, imparts ree 
° | communication to its participant, with refpeét to that of which it participatese But I 
: : is neceflary that the thing: caufed fhould participate of the caufe, as.that from wig 
| effence is derived. But if that which is produced is in one refpect feparated, andin. 
i: other united to its producing caufe; if it equally fuffers both, it equally participates 


Er: . and does not Participate of its producing caufe. It will therefore both poffefs we i} fi 
f 22 sgh ’ 


f - 

r 

h : 

| | 7 


















poffefs an effenee from it, after the fame manner. But if it fhould be more feparated, i oe ae 
. the thing! generated will be more foreign from its generating caufe than is proper, and eee 


_ from its aeneng generator. So far, therefore, as the thing produced poffeffes any thing 
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will be to itfelf more inelegant than elegant, and more deprived than endued with fym- 


pathy of nature. If then generated natures, are both allied according to eflence, and £4. a . 


in fympathy with their caufes, naturally depending upon, and defiring a contaét with 
them, purfuing good and obtaining the object of defire through caufe, it is evident that 
things produced are more united with their producing caufes than feparated from them. 


_ And things which are more united are more fimilar than diffimilar to the natures with’ : re 
which they | are efpecially united. Every productive atl, therefore: generates’ things “2% 
fimilar | prior to fuch as are diffimilar, | : + 

zh. rs 
PROPOSITION XXIX. ae 
— 
Tvs 


Every parte nhg is accomplihed by a fimilitude of things: fecondary ’ 
to fuch as are firlt. 


+ oa 


~4 


a 


OR. if a producing caufe generates Gmilars prior to diflimilars, fimilitude generates. 


things produced from their producing caufes. For fimilars become fimilar through 
fimilitude, and not through diflimilitude. If, therefore, progreffion in its diminution 


| , 

- 
aa 
yo on P9 


te 


, ? 

preferves the identity of the thing generated to its generator, and exhibits that which is 4 

pofterior to itfelf pr paremag fuch as itfelf is primarily, it will poffets i its eflence through ; i¢ 

PF Ey BOS PTO HN RS. cea ak 

Every thing immediately produced from another, both abides in its. ee 

producing caufe, and proceeds from it. Ni: 

OR if every progreffion i is effletted while things firft abide, and is perfeéted sone y 

fimilitude, things fimilar fubfifting prior to the diffimilar, the thing produced will . 
abide in a certain réfpeét in its producing caufe: fince that which has entirely proceeded A 

from its caufe, poffefles nothing the fame with that which abides, but is perfe€tly fepa- 

rated. But if it poffeffes any thing in common, and united with its abiding caufe, it will = 

alfo abide im its caufe, in the fame manner as that abides in itfelf. But if it abides only - >" eae 


without proceeding, it differs nothing from its caufe, nor will it while that abides, be 
effeéted fomething different + for if it is fomething elfe, it will be diftin& and feparate, 
But if feparate, and its caufe abides, it proceeds from its caufe that it may be feparated 


Ax2 _ the - 


: 
a 
4 
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 SSaaee the fame with its producing. caule, it abides in this caufes but fo faras itpoffeffes-fome> 

| alee thing different, it proceeds. from its caufe, But on account of its frmilitude, itis: at the 
fe _ fame time in a certain refpect both the fame with, and different from its producing caufex 
E It abides therefore, ‘and at the fame time: proceeds with its:caufe, and neither is feparate: 

E from the other. — . | } 
ig 7 
PROPOSITION XXXI.. 


~~. 
’ 


from which it proceeds. 
F OR if it fhould indeed proceed, without being converted to the caufe of its pro 


4 


greflion, it will not defire this caufe: fince every defiderative nature (+3 égtyduevor) is 
, converted to the object of its defire. But every being defires good ; .and its acquifition 


> A whee DL Ge, 
. a? : 4 


caufe.” For well-being is diftributed to any particular being, through the fame caufe as 
being itfelf. But defire is primarily directed to that caufe from which well-being pro : 
ceeds; and converfion is directed to that, to which defire primarily tends, ne 


| PROPOSITION XXXIL 


Every converfion is effected by a fimilitude of the converted natures. 
; to the obje& of their converfion. 


- 
‘ 


Sey eas Tr a 7 eee 
. 


> 


| ‘ “of its converfion, and defires its communion and conjunction. But fimilitude col- 
Es lets all things, in the fame manner as diffimilitude feparates and divides. Converfion. 

therefore is a certain communion and contact. But every communion and every con- 
. tact is caufed by fimilitude. And hence every converfion is effected by fimilitude. 


ie , PROPOSITION XXXIII. 
* Every thing proceeding from, and returning to another, has a 
. circular energy. 


FOR if it is converted to that from which it proceeds, it conjoins the beginning with 
the end. And there is one and a continued motion: this commencing from, and 


* In order to underftand this propofition the reader muft obferve that the hypothefis requires that both the 


progreflion and regreflion fubfift together. And this hypothefis jis no lefs proper than true; for unlefseffe@te — 


were continually converted to their caufes, they could not exift ; fince they depend on thefe for their fubfiftence, 
and this can only be procured by converfion. 


that 


Every thing proceeding from: another. effentially, is converted to that. : 


takes place through a caufe proximate to. particulars. Hence particulars défire theit — 


ae FOR every thing converting itfelf to anothers haftens to conjoin itfelf with the object - 
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diet gronebsingsto the abiding nature. Hence all things proceed circularly, from niin 
to caufes.. But. thefe circles of regreffion are greatet and léefs: fince fome converfions 
proceed to. things. proximately placed above them, but others to things more fuperior, 
auhoth a0 to the. principle of all.. or alk things ait seca and to this finally 
return. . a5 4 0 


Pan is | PROPOSITION ‘XXXIV. 
Ryery’ eitiiye which is naturally converted, converts itfelf to that 
from which it derives the progrefflion of its peculiar fubfiftence. 
OR. if it is naturally converted, it poflefles an effential defire towards that to which 
it is converted, and it direéts all its being towards that to which it makes an effen- 


tial converfion.. And itis alfo effentially fimilar to the obje& of its converfion ; and on. 
this account’ isin fympathy with it according to nature, becaufe allied to it by effence.. 


But if this be the cafe; either the eflence of both is the fame; or the one proceeds from — 


the other; or both derive their fimilitude from fome other one. But if the eflence of 


both is the fame, how can the one be naturally converted to the other? And if both — 


proceed from one; both will be naturally. converted to this one. It remains therefore 


that the one muft derive its eflence ftom the: other.. But if this be the cafe, progreflion _ 


alfo muft originate from. that to which there is a converfion according to nature. 


CO 8. @ kL. fA BTS a 

From: hence it is evident that intellect is the obje& of defire to all amine: that all 
things proceed from intelle€&; and that the whole world, though eternal, derives its ef-. 
fence from intelleé&t. For it is not becaufe eternal. excluded from proceeding from intel-. 
lect. Nor is it becaufe eftablifhed in perpetual order; excluded from converfion: But. 


it both perpetually advances and is eternal according to effence ; > andi iI is perpetually. | 
- converted and indiffoluble MceEGEHE to its invariable order.. . 


PROPOSITION XXXV. 


Every thing caufed (or produced by a caufe), both abides in its ge 
proceeds from, and'is converted to it, 


OR if it alone abides, it will differ in nothing from its caufe; from which it will 
be indiftinét. For progreffion fubfifts together with diftinétion. But if it 


alone proceeds, it will be unconjoined with its caufe,. and in- no refpect Comefiunis | 
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ges cate with it according toa ympathetic affection. But if it is alone ¢ 
at beer bs can that which does not derive its effence from its caufe, be sale Peni ani 
a > to that which is foreign from its nature? But if it abides and proceeds, and is 
: ay converted, how can the natural -defire of every thing to well-being, “and to 
S hes and an excitation to its generator, arife? But if it proceeds indeed, and is. 
Beste werted, but does not abide, how, fince it is diftant from its caufe, can it haften to be ; 
Jae conjoined with it? Since it would be unconjoined prior to its departure. For if it wi was 





conjoined, according to this conjunétion it would entirely abide. “Bur if i it thould abide. 
| and be converted, ut. fhould not proceed, how, fince not feparated, can it be. onverted 2. 





ae | fy , vas For every thing returning to its caufe, in the aa of returning is aflimilatéd | to that: rom 
) as which it is effentially divided. But it is neceflary that the thing caufed, fhould . ihe: oN 
=" algne abide, or be alone converted, or alone proceed; or that the extremes thould be: ts 
n z 7 s 


conjoined with each other; er that the medium between thefe, fhould be united with ~~ 
each extTeme’s 5 oF that all theft fhould take mstnes thysthen.; It remain, thet : FS 


fet 


‘9 nie PROPOSITION XXXVI. ‘oi 





oe Six. of all dine which are multiplied in progreffion, fuch as are ‘Ee 
ee el “perfect than fuch as are fecond, and fuch as are fecond os 
a than thofe of ‘2 pofterior order, and fo on in continual fucceffion. Seige ra oie 
FE OR if ‘pone ants diftinguifh things produced from their caufes, and are the fubor- - 72 : d, 
| dinations of fecondary natures to fuch as are firft ; firft progreffions will be 10 =! - <a 
1 conjoined vith their caufes, from which they are produced, and of which they may be. arr 


confidered - as. the bloffoms. But fecondary progreilions are more remote from tl 

caufes 5 ; and this will be the cafe in a continual fucceflion. But things nearet, and more. | 
ao allied to ‘their caufes, are more perfect: for caufes are more perfeét than things caufed. — Oy hSrse 
> ; But fuch as are more remote are more imperfect, becaufe on this account diffimilar to Be i , 
their caufes. a 






* : % _ ; e 
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re 


Of all things which fubfitt according to ShoserGon, the Gift a are more 
-imperfe& than the fecond; and the fecond than thofe in fuccellinges 
But the laft are the moft perfect. , 2 


a 


PROPOSITION XXXVI 


“OR if couyesfions are produced in a circle, and converfion tends to bis faiie which !: 
the progreflion began; but progreffion is from the moft perfe@, converfion alfo 
will tend to the moft perfect And if that to which progreflion tends is the laft, the firft - 
converfion 








-arreffential converfion.: But fo far:as it likewife /ives,.a vital converfion. Ard fo far as : a 


-and the meafures of its converfion are defined by the meafures of its progreflion.. 
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>* 5: 

_eonverfion will originate: from this. But progreffion to the laft is the moft imperfect ; eps 
and converfion commences from the moft : imperfect. In things, therefore, fubfifting ac- 2 
{cording 4 comerfion oe are wie" moft beset 2 but vee lafi the moft nee Caeetenee 


‘PROPOSITION XXXVI. 


Every thing proceeding from.a certain. number of caufes, is aes) | 
to them by the fame number as it proceeds from them; and every os ne 
scawertin fubfifts through the fame caufe as progreflion. 5 a ee 


SOR fince th are produced. through fimilitude, that which immediately proceeds ee 

- from. any c is immediately converted to it: for the fimilitude was immediate. St ae 

But that which 1 requires a medium in its progreffion, requires alfo a medium in its conver=. ae 
fion. For it is requifite that both progreflion and converfion fhould fubfift about thefame. — ae at 


_ Tt will, therefore, be firft converted’to the medium, and afterwards to that which is more | 7a 


excellent than the medium. Hence well-being is diftributed to every thing through. : _. 
the fame number of caufes-as being ; and the contrary of Cais i is likewife trues. . 


PROPOSITION EERIK ssisronen SS 
Every being: is either alone effentially converted, or vitally, or t accord eae eee) 
ing to a gnoftic mode (qrassncic). | 


OR it either poffeffes being alone from. its caufe, or life together with being, or it: | eS " 
receives from thence a gnoftic power. So far, therefore, as it is being alone, it makes | 


; 
_ 


: ~ 
it knows, a gnoftic converfion: For according’ to its progreflion, fuch-is its converfion - os 


Hence fome are endued with defire. according to being alone ; this defire being adapted — 
to, the participation of .caufes: But others according to life; and this vital defire is 4 

motion to more excellent natures. And.others. according to cognition, which defireis, . a 
a perception of the goodnefs of caufes.. | it : fe 


“PROPOSITION &L. ee 
Self-fubfiftent natures antecede all‘things proceeding from another caufe,. | Bp 


OR if every thing: fufficient, is more excellent, either according to effence, Or aet- . 
cording to energy, than that which depends on another caufe, but that which pro- 2 er, 


. dhees itfelf, becaufe productive of its-own being, is fufficient to itfelf. But that which 


r 
is ' ¥y 
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and abides in itfelf,' as the thing caufed in its caufe.- i ett 
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‘js alone produced from another is not fufficient. Likewife fince that. w 
is more allied to good; and things more allied and fimilar to caufes, fi 
prior to diffimilars: hence things felf-productive, eerprrbsteerepc or 
than fuch as proceed to being from another alone. For either nothing is felf. aneee 
or the good itfelf is fuch 5 or things which are the firft fubfiftents from the ‘good. ‘Bees Sit 
if nothing is felf-fubfiftent, there will not be a true fufficiency i in any thing. — lpn : 
cannot refide in the good, fince that is more excellent than fufficiency, lubGi fting as the 
one; and being the good, | but not poffefling good. But neither on this hypothefis:can — wee. 
fafficiency refide in natures pofterior to the good. For all things will be indigent of 7 ae 
that which is prior to their nature. But if the good is felf-fubfiftent, becanfe it pro- Mars 
duces itfelf, it will not be one. For that which proceeds from one, is not one; it tn 
will proceed*from itfelf, if it fubfifts by itfelf. And hence the one itfelf will be at 
‘fame time one, and not one, It is neceflary, therefore, that a t-te 
~ fhould be pofterior to the firft: and it is evident, that it muft likewife be , 
alone proceeding from another caufe. For it is more principal than ee aoe as we 
have demonttrated, 1 is more allied to the good. 
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: | PROPOSITION XL. 
+ Brey thing refiding in another is alone produced by another. But 7 
.. every thing refiding in. itfelf, is felf-fubfiftent. © be wt . 


OR that which abides in another, and is indigent of a fubje&, can never be gentts: oe, 

tive of itfelf, For that which naturally generates itfelf, does not require a — ; 
“ak fince i it is contained by itfelf, and is preferved in itfelf feparate from a fuperior. , . 
_that which: i is capable of abiding, and of being eftablifhed in itfelf, is produétive whit.) - SiS 
felf: fince it proceeds into itfelf, and contains its own natures and abides in itfelf; as 
a thing caufed in its caufe. For it does not abide asin place, norasinafubjet. For - 
place is different from that which fubfifts in place, and that which refides in a fubject <_<“ = 
is different from its fubje€t. But this is the fame with itfelf. For itis felf-fubfiftent, — me 


“as 


PROPOSITION XLI. ei: 


Every thing felf-fubfiftent is converted to itfelf. 


FOR if it proceeds from itfelf, it will alfo return to itfelf. For that which i is” ¥ 
the fource of progreffion to particulars, is likewife the end of a converfion co- 
ordinate to the progreflion. For if it fhould alone proceed from itfelf, but fhould - 
. net 
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not be converted by a -progreffion into ‘itfelf, it will never defire, its own proper 
good, and that which it is able to afford itfelf. But « every caufe is capable of confer- 2 






ring on its progeny, together with the eff ence it affords, w 7 which i is conjoined ' 


to the eflence which it diftributes. thsi it can confer ‘this on itf And, therefore, 


this is the proper good of a felifubfiftent nature. But this, according to the hypothefis, 
will not ‘be defired by that which i is converted to itfelf : and becaute i it does not defire 


ee 


this, neither will it purfue it ; and in confequence of not purfuing, it will be imperfeét 


and infufficient. But if fufliciency and perfeétion belong to any thing, they mutt be pro- 
per to a felf-fubfiftent nature. And hence it will purfue and rnb eo ah Lace 


and will be converted to itfelf. : | Yh sR oe 


a 


” 
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PROPOSITION XLII. 
Every thing converted to itfelf, is felf-fubfiftent. * 


OR if it be beans converted to itfelf, pate is perfeet i in its fell aniston, it will 

alfo poflefs effence from itfelf. For that to which converfion according to nature 
tends ; from this alfo the effential progreflion of every thing proceeds. If, therefore, it 
affords to itfelf well-being, it will alfo indeed afford to itfelf being; and it ‘will be the 
lord of its own fubfiftence. Hence that which is capable of being converted to itfelf, is 


felf-fubliftent, te laSitaectharre: 4S bin oo T, 


PROPOSITION XLIV. | 
Every thing converted to itfelf according to energy, is alfo converted 
toutfelf according to eflence. Adres git 


F OR. if ‘it, mperbins converted to itfelf: according to energy, but i is not Spayerted eflene 

. tially, it will be more excellent according to energy than according to eflence; . 
fince the former is convertible, and not the latter. For that which depends on’ itfelf, is. 
more excellent than that which depends on another. And that which preferves itfelf, 
is more perfeét than that which is only preferved by another. If, therefore, it is converted 
to itfelf, according to that energy which proceeds from eflence, it will likewife’be al- ° 
lotted a convertive effence ; ; fo that it will not only energize to itfelf, but will likewife, 


<lepeu on itfelf, and will-be contained. and a peapied by itfelf, t “Dede Mt aatr > 
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PROPOSITION deat - 
Every thing felf-fubfiftent is without generation. tae he i? 


. F OR if it be generated, becaufe generated it will be effentially imperfeet, and indi of a7 
7 gent of that perfeCtion which proceeds from another. But becaufe it produces it- i oF 
oy felf, it is perfect and fufficient. For every thing generated is perfected by another, : i = 
| eee which brings it into exiftence from a non-exiftent ftate. Since generation is the pat- 
fage from that which is imperfect to its contrary, the perfeét. But if any thing produces” 
ee 2 itfelf, it is always perfeét ; becaufe it always coheres to its own caufe, or ‘rather inheres. * 
bs ee in that which is a PEAT of its effence. : 
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| a ‘PROPOSITION XLVI. 
is | =sckn Every thing felf-fubfiftent, is incorruptible, 


. OR if it may be corrupted, it may defert itfelf, and exift feparate from itfelf. But - 
; this is impofhible. For, on account of the unity of its nature, it is at the fame time © 
ee iat both a caufe and the thing caufed. But every thing which is corrupted, is ‘corrupted : 
ge: by a departure from its caufe. For fo far as any thing depends on that which contairis” 
ay and preferves it, fo far it is contained and preferved, But that which is felf-fubfiftent 
will never defert its caufe, becaufe it will not defert itfelf. For i it is its own caufe. . And: 
— every thing felf-fubfiftent is incorruptible. 





PROPOSITION XEVII 


_ Every thing felf-fubfiftent is impartible (i. e. without parts) and fimple.. 


a FoR if that which is felf-fubfiftent is partible, it will conftitute itfelf partible, and. 
--s the whole will be converted to itfelf *, and all will be in all itfelf.. But this i is im- 
= ; poffible. Hence that which is felf-fubfiftent is impartible. But it is likewife fimple.. 
For if compofite, it will contain both that which is excellent, and that which is bafe +; ; 
and the more excellent will proceed from the more bafe, and the more bafe from, the ad Oa 


* This is abfurd, becaufe every partible nature muft be converted. to femething different from itfelf, ani! | 
count of its parts. So likewife fince a felf-fubfiftent nature refides in itfelf, if fuch a nature was partible, one die ty 
vifible whole would be in another, not different from itfelf. 


P : + Becaufe every compofite confifts of matter and form; the former of which is bafe, and the latter more 
P- cacelleng. 


‘more : 








ELEMENTS OF THEOLOGY. 
_ more. excell, fince, according to hypothefis, the whole proceeds from the whole itfelf. 


Befides it will not be fufficient to. itfelf, becaufe i it requires the elements of itfelf, from 
which it iscompofed. Every thing therefore which is felfubliftent i is ibe . 


* ged - ; 1 oe - a . ™* 
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Concerning ‘that which is Rebtel, for. the Purpofe of 
... demonitrating the Eternity of the World. 
PROPOSITION XLVIIL. : 


Every thing not eternal, is either a compofite, or fablitts i in notes 


OR it is either capable of being diffolved into its component parts, and is entirely’ 


compofed from the parts into which it is diflolved; or being indigent of a fubjeét, | 


and deferting its fubje€&, it paffes into non-entity. But if it is imple, and abides i in it- 
felf, it will be indiffoluble and incapable of diffipation. 


PROPOSITION LXIX, 
Every thing felf-fubfiftent is eternal. 


OR there are two modes according to which it is neceffary, that any thing dasiia be 
non-eternal. ‘The one flows from compofition, and the other from refiding ina fub-~ 


je&. But that which is felf-fubfiftent, is neither compound, but fimple; nor does it 


abide in another, but in itfelf. And hence it is eternal. . 


PROPOSITION L. 


Every thing which is mealured by time is generation, athe according 
to eflence, or according to energy; fo far as ‘it is meafured accord— 


3 an 





ing to time. 


F' OR if it is meafured by time, eflence or energy, according to time, is proper to its na- 

‘ture. And it is likewife proper that the terms, it was, and it will be, fhould be dif- 
ferent from each other. For if it was, and it will be; were numerically the fame, that 
which is meafured by time would fuffer nothing from time proceeding, ‘and always 
having forenenins prior and pofterior. If them it was, and it aill bé differ from each 
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other, that which is meafured by time is in generation (oquoty to) and never truly is) 
but proceeds together with time, by which it is meafured, exifting ina ftate of ten ; 
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® The truth of this reafoning may be evinced by the following confiderations ; Every thing which is mea- 
fured by time, and fuch is every corporeal nature, depends on time for the perfection of its being. But time is 
compofed of the paft, prefent, and future. ‘And if we conceive that any’ one of thefe periods istaken corer 
the nature with which it is connected, that nature muft immediately perifh. therefore, is fo ' 
and intimately upited with the natures which it meafures, that their being, fuch as it is, depends on the exiftence 
of time. But time, as is evident, is perpetually flowing, and this in the moft rapid manner imagination can con- 
ceive. It is evident, therefore, that the natures to which it is fo effential, muft fubfitt in a manner equally tranfi- 
tory and flowing. As we cannot therefore affirm with is ap of any part of time, that it is; fince even be- 
fore we can form the affertion, the prefent time is no more; lo with refpe%t to all corporeal natures (from their 
fabfiftence in time) before we can fay that they exift, they lofe all identity of being. But as it appears to me 
this flowing, and evaneftent nature of things exilting in time, niay be aptly illuftrated by the following fimili- 
tude. Conceive a line, all whofe parts are in a contioual flux, like the waters of the moft rapid river: and let 
se be diftinguithed by three different colours, fo profoundly mingled with each other, that every part of the 
‘ may poffefe thefe colours, in the fame manner as the whole “line. Now a line of this kindy will very pro ; 
reprefent time, diftinguifhed by paft, prefent, and future, to which the three colours hap or If then we 
conceive another. line moving on this coloured line, with an equable uniform motion, corref} g to the mo- 
tion of the parts of the coloured line, amd fo that in every inftant of its motion it may be tinged with one a 
thefe colours in regular fucceflion; we fhall fee the condition of a nature whofe being is meafured by the pro- 
greflions of time. For as the perpendicular line, in its uniform motion, no fooner affumes one colour, than it 
deferts it for another, and cannot on this account be faid to poffefs any colour; fo every corporeal nature, from 
its being profoundly mingled with the fleeting and unreal effence of time, cannot be faid to poffefs any true and. 
fubftantial being. agg = 3 ay OF 
* Such then is the unreal condition of every thing fabfifting in time, or of every thing corporeal, and entangled’ 
with, matter. But this fhadowy effence of body is finely demonttrated by Plotinus in the fixth book of his third ~ 
Ennead, as follows: “ Being (fays he) properly fo called is neither body, nor is fubjec to corporeal affea 
put body, and’ its properties, belong to the region of non-entity. But you will-afk, how’is it pollible, that vifi- 
ble matter, fhould poilels no real being: that matter, in which ftones and mountains refide, the folid earth, and 
bodies which mutualiy refit; fince bodies which impel each other, confefs by their collifion, the reality of their 
gxiftence? You will likewife afk after what manner things which neither ftrike againft, nor refift each other $ 
which neither externally act, nor internally fuffer, nor are in any refpect the objects of fight, viz. foul and in- ~ 
telledty are to be reckoned true and real beings? We reply, that, on the contrary, things more corpulent are 
more fluggifh and inert, as is evident in bulky maffes of carth : but whatever is jefs ponderous is more movable 
and alert; and the more elevated the more movable. Hence fire; the rnoft movable of all the elements, flics 
in.a ner. from. a corporeal nature. Ecfides, as it appears to me, whatever is more {ufficient to itfelf, difturbs 
ethers lefs, and brings lefs inconvenience : but fuch things as afe moré ponderous and terfene, unable, ftom their 
Jefe&t of being, to raife themfelves aloft, and becoming debile and languid, ftrike and opprefs {urrounding bodies, 
by their falling ruin and fluggifh weight. Since it is evident, that bodies deftitute of life, fall with moleftation. 
on-any proxmiate fubftance, and more vehemently impel and pain whatever is endued with fenfe. On'the con_ 
trary, animated beings, as participating more of entity, by how much the more of being they poffefs, by fo much 
the more harmlefs they impinge on their neighbouring bodies. Hence motion, which is a kind of life, or foul, 
or an imitation of life in bodies, is more prefent with whatever is lefs corpulent ; as if more of body was 4 
{arily produced where a defe& of being happens in a greater degree. Again, it will more manifeltly appear 
fram paflivity, that whatever is more corpulent is more paflive ; earth in a greater degree than the other ele-- 
ments; and the reft in a fimilar proportion. For fome things, when divided, fuddenly return to their former 
union, when no obftacle prevents their conjunction ; but from the fection of a terrene body, the divided por- 


gions, always remain feparate ; asif deftitute of natural vigour, and without any inherent defire of union and 
| confeut. 
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dency to bethg, of in becoming to be (iy yinotas 8). Not does it ftop in thé fame ftate ie 
of being, but always réceives different being; fo that its sow becomes perpetually differ-- | = 
ent on account of the progreflion of time, and prevents its exifting totally atthe fame + 
period of time. For it fubfifts in a difperfion of temporal extenfion, and isco-extended ae 
with time. But this is 0 other than to poffefs being, im non-being. For that which is . ee 
in generation, or a {tate of becoming to be, is not generated. Generation, therefore, is. eae 
that which fubfifts in a flowing exifterice.. — gh Fy 3. ns ear = =. 
‘ Dae . ; : i ' | vig 


- - PROPOSITION LL ae eat 
Every thing felf-fubfiftent is exempt from things meafured by time Past Sears aa 


Gh | according to effence.. . | | 7 = 
OR if that which is felf-fubfiftent is without generation, ié cannot be meafured by ‘ an 
time according to eflence. For generation fubfifts about a nature meafured by ame, : ae 

Hence nothing felf-fubfiftent fubfifts in time.. (ito ‘. 7 . Sa 

= , a. ea. 


hegre a Bi Dl Ge EP Tete Nes Lilo ae eae, ee 


Every thing eternal, js at once total. | aa 
F OR whether it only poffeffes an eternal eflence, it will poffefs the whole at once pre-- Pi a 
fent. Nor will it have one ‘of its parts already conftituted, but another which re- > ; ° 

mains to be conftituted, becaufe not yet in éxiftence ; but as much as is pofhble it Sea 
poflefies the whole without diminution, and without extenfion. Or whether it . 
poffeffes an energy with refpe& to effence, and this colleéted into one, and abiding in | or? 
the fame meafure of perfeftion, and eftablifhed as it were according to one and the fame Ot ae 
confent. Hence they are ready, by every trifling impulfe, to remain as they are impelled; to ruth from: the em- : | ; ee: 
braces of bound, and haften into multitude, and non-entity. So that whatever becomes corporeal in an eminent - 9 : .- 
degree, as falling falt into nen-entity, has but little power of recalling itfelf into one. And on this account pon- ag 
derous and vehement concuffions are attended with ruin, when by mutual rufhing one thing impels another, . | 
But when debility runs againft debility, the one is valid againft the other, in the fame manner as non-entity *. [ie 
rufhing ov-non-entity. And this we think a fufiicient confutation of their opinion, who only place being in the ed 
genus of body, perfuaded by the teftimony of impulfes and concuffions, and the phantafms perceived through - ae 
the fenfes, which teflify that fenfe is alone the ftandard of truth. Suchas thefe are affected in a manner fimilar ” Pie) 3 
to thofe in a dream, who imagine that the perceptions of fleep are trues For fenfe is alone the employment of the . Ss 
dormant foul: fince as much of the foul as is merged in body, fo much of it feeps, But true elevation, and true 7. 

vigilance, is a refurrection from and not-with the dull mafs of body. For indeed a refurrection with body, is, -. r fi 

only a tranfmigration from fleep to fleep, and from dream to dream, like a man pafling in the dark from bed to - mq 
bed. Btit that elevation is perfedtly true, which entirely rifes from the dead weight of bodies : for thefe pol- , ae 
felling a nature repugnant to foul, poffefs fomething oppofite to effence, And this is farther evident, from _ ae 
their geveration, their coutinual Bowing and decay; properties entirely foreign from.the nature of being, fub- . Poe : 
ftantial and.ceal.”” i 7 * na 
; bound, . me Ph 3 ; 
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as _. baund, jeansoeably, and without progreflion, it will fill pottefs the wholé at once, Pree 
y : fent, For if- it be eternal, as its name denotes, it is a perpetual being (73 ail.sr.) But ai 53 
fF to be fometimes, and to have an exiftence.in becoming. to fe, 3 is diff rent from that which a 
be ; always.i is. _And: hence it is requifite.that an eternal nature fhould not poffefs any thing 
Re prior and pofterior: for in this cafe it would be tion and non-entity- ri) 
Ef where neither prior, nor pofterior, not i ws ' 1 be have any fubfiftence, b 
aoa being alone, there an eflence at once total abides *. And every thing energizes. accord= 


; ~ to its effence. 


COROL- 


‘*. The account -ofteternity given + Plotinus,. in which its tofa? nature is suimiale demonfiresed, is fo intel 
ably fublime:and profound, that I cannot refrain frem prefenting the reader with the following paraphrafed 
tranflation, of the moft confiderable part’ of the feventh book of his third Ennead, relative to the nature of eter- 

nity. Proclus (in Theol. Plat. p. 149.) obferves that the definition of eternity given by Plotinus in this difcourfe, 
viz. “ Infinite life, which et once openly exhibits itfelf, and manifeftly declares its own being,”’ isa definition 
framed in a moft divinely infpired manner (iy Seaginwrara,) 
«¢ Since we reckon vternity and time to be different from each other, and that the: one relpedis's a nature which: 
always is, and that the other is converfant with things in generation, unftable and flowing, from which this fens 
_fible univerfe is compofed; we are apt to believe that from our natural ingenuity, and a fudden view of inteili- 
7 _ gence, an inftinétive kuowledge concerning time and eternity, is profoundly inherent in our fouls; fince we al- 
« ‘. ways affirm the fame properties of thefe, and never vary in the appellations we affign them. But when we en- 
. _deavour to approach nearer to thefe, and to explain their natures in a more perfect manner, we are immediately 
ve perplexed with doubts; and receiving the different fentiments of the ancients on this fubje@t, according to the 
Gy difference of our opinions,.and perhaps conceiving the fame fentiment, in a manner different from other men; we 
. . advanee no farther’in our enquiries; eftecming it fuflicient, if when interrogated, we are able to relate the opi- 
iif ka unions of antiquity on this important fubject. Indeed it is proper te believe that fome of the aucient, and bleffed 
rs } philofophers, have difcovered the truth: but it is highly neceffary to enquire what method they purfued in their 
inveftigation, and how we may arrive at the knowledge of the fame exalted truths. And firft, it will be pro- 
per to enquire what they think of eternity, who judge it to be different from time : fince from the knowledge 
of that which is, as the exemplar, we may perhaps more plainly underftand, the nature of its image, which is 
denominated time. But ifany one previous to his contemplation of eternity, fhould conceive the nature of time: 
in his imagination, he may perhaps happen, by advancing into the intelligible world, and by a certain reminif- . 
cence, to comprehend that to which time is aflimilated : fince time poffefies a fimilitude to eternity. 
What then fhall we fay eternity is? Is it intelligible effence itfelf, in the fame manner, as fome are reported 
to affirm, that time is the whole heavens, and the world? For fince we imagine and underftand eternity to be 
fomething efpecially.venerable, which we likewife affirm of au intelligible nature,-we are net able to difcerp 
oe which of thefe is moft venerable. And_as that which is fuperior to thefe, ought not to be defcribed by appella- 
_- gions of this-kind, ,perbaps eternity, and an intelligible nature, may with propriety be received asthe fame. A- 
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4 ; gain, both-eternity, and-the intelligible world, comprehend in themfelves beings entirely the fame. But when we 

; fay that the one abides in the other, placing intelligibles in eternity, and when we pronounce every thing intelli- £ 
, gible eternal, as in the Timzus of Plato, where it is written, “‘ If the nature of the exemplar is eternal, &e.” i in 

= thefe cafes, I fay, we affirm eternity to be fomething different from an intelligible nature; at the fame time con- 

' 


_feffing that eternity dwells about, or is refident in, or is prefent with an intelligible nature. For indeed it-is not 
neceflary that becaufe both are venerable, they fhould be perfeétly the fame: fince perhaps the venerablenefs of 
the one, is derived from the other. And what is farther added to cftablifh their identity, that the fame things 

. are contained by each, is to be thus explained: that an intelligible nature centains every thing belonging to it- 
felf, as parts; but that eternity compechends atthe fame time the whole, not asa part, but becaufe all things of 
this kind are called eternal, from itstontinual prefence. But eught we to-judge of eternity according to perma. — 
bal < tnt ftation in the intelligible world, ‘as in this fenfible world we are accuftomed to cunfider time according to 
, ' 
‘motion? 
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From hence it is evident that eternity i is the caufe of total'exiftence. _Sirice es aiie: 
eternal, has either its eflence or its energy wor’ ehesay with ti either according to 


effence,. or. according to ee . Pp R OP O-. 


motion ? ‘Ret ies may be properly enquired, in the firft place, whether eternity, is the fame with ftation belonging 
to being. For if it is the fame with ftation, we cannot with more propriety, {peak of a ftation which is eternal, 
than we can of an eternal eternity: fince that i eternal which participates of eternity. Befides, if ftation is the 
fame with eternity, how can motion be eternal? For in this cafe, it muft lofe its nature, and become permanent 
and ftable. Befides, how is the notion of ftation contained in the ever itfe/f? I do no not meau the ever, or al- 
ways which refpects time, but that which we underftand when we fpeak of eternity. But if the ever it felf, is con-: 
tained in the ftatien of being, we muft confequently fegregate the other genera of beings from eternity. Be- 


’ - - 


fides, it is requifite to conceive of eternity, not in ftation alone, but as abiding in one; and to preferve its indiftant * 


property, left it fhould hecome entirely the fame with time. But ftation, confidered fimply as ftation, neither 
contains in itfelf the intelligence of one, nor of that which is indiftant, Hence we predicate of eternity, that it 
abides in ones and confequently it participates of ftation, without being ftation itfelf. 

Whiat-then is the nature of that, _by which we call the whole of the divine world eternal and perpetual ? And. 
what is perpetuity itfelf? Is it the fame with eternity, or-does eternity fubfift according to the perpetual ? Per- 
haps we ought to conceive of eternity, as a certain.onc collected from many; viz. either as one intelligence, oF 
one nature ; whether confequent to things in the intelligible world, or exifting together with it, or beheld as fi- 
tuated in the depths of its effence. All thefe, I fay, reduced into eternity as one, which is alfo many, and is en- 
dued with a various capacity. Indeed he who beholds a various capacity, when he confiders it as a fubjeé&t, de- 
nominate it effence; but-fo far as he perceives life, he denominates it motion, and afterwards ftation, confidered 
as abiding in a manner entirely the fame. He will likewife behold difference and famenefs, fo far as they are. 
many, bound in one, So that he whe contradts the difference, fubfifting in things which are many, into one 
life alone, and contemplates an unceafing famenefs of energy, never paflnig its intelligence, or life, from one: 


thing into another, but ever abiding in the fame manner in itfelf, far remote from ali diftance ; he, I fay, who be~: 


holds all thefe, contemplates eternity, viewing life ever poffefling a prefent whole, where all things abide toze- 


ther in famenefs, without the order of firft and laft, and are comprehended in an indivifible bound. Where all ° 


things are collected into one, as into a point, not yet proceeding i into a linear flux, but abiding in famenefs, that 


is, ia itfelf, in an ever prefent new ; becaufe nothing of its nature is paft, nothing in it is future; but what it is, ir “ 


always is. Hence eternity is not a fubject, but that which beams as it were from its fubje&, according to the pof 


feflion of an ever prefent identity; promifing itfelf, that its ever abiding nature, will never be changed. For - 
what fhould happen to this in fature, which it is not at prefent? Since it is a perfe& and prefent plenitude of al] . 


things. Nor can the term was, the appellation of time paft, belong to eternity. For what can that be, which 
was prefent with its nature, and is pat? It is in like manner independant of all connection with futurity. And 


hence eternity is that which neither was, nor will be, but alone is, which it poffeffes in a ftable manner ; becaule _ 


it is neither changed into a future, nor altered froma paft duration, So that the eternity, which we are now 


inveftigating, is life total and full, abiding in its effence about being; and is every where indiftant “ard - 


one. 


refident in its eflence; becaufe from perceiving every thing elfe which we affirm to abide there, as perfectly in- 


timate, we fay that all things emanate from effence, and abide together with eflence, . For it is requifite that . 
firft natures fhould abide with, and refide in firft beings, and in thefe have the whole of their effence, becaufe . 
the beautiful dwells in thefe, and emanates from them: and this alfo may be affected of truth, And partly indeed . 
the whole itfelf, is as i: were ina part, but partly, as parts in the whole: as if this true nature was a whole, . 


not congregated from parts, but itfelf generating parts, that on this account it may be truly all. Befides, truth 


which flourifhes there, is not a certain confonance towards another, but is peculiar to every thing of which it ie - 


the truth. Indeed it is requifite that this tutal truth, if total, fhould not only be total, fo far as it is all things, but 


foauld »* 


Nor indeed is it to be thought, that eternity happens extrinfically to the firft eflence; but we fhould confider ... 
as dwelling in this efience, as emanating from, and abiding together with it. For it is beheld as profoundly ° 
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Eternity itp) if if has an exiftence prior to all eternal natures, an any nd int 
Of 4 itfelf exifts before all temporal natures, 


Fo R if every:where participated natures are prior to their participants, and impartict= 
pables before fuch as are participated, it is evident that an eternal being is is ¢ | 


from the etermity-in an eternal nature, and different from eternity itfelf. “For the 
J +. of 
»~ 4 ; j t ; odie se 
ifhould likewife fo poffefs the whole, that nothing may be wanting to itfelf. And if this is the cil no 
-of futurity can poflibly belon to this being : for if the circulation of time can add any thing to its effence, it 
mutt be defective till fuch an acceflion takes place. Befides, nothing contrary to nature can happen to this, 
- strue being; for it fuffers nothing. So that fince nothing is generated in it, its being is independent of all tem-» 
poral connections ; and hence i it is neither about te be, not will be, nor was made, nor is made. If indeed the afs- 
fections of futurity are taken away from generated natures, becaufe they are converfant with perpetual acquifi-_ 
-tiou, they ceafe to exift. But to things of a nature effentially different, the addition of any future circumfance - 
-of being caufes them to fall from the ftable feat of effence. So that it is manifeft from hence, that being itfelf 
could not refide in thefe natures, if they were compofed frum the paft, and future proceffions of time. Since, 
effence in generated natures appears to be nothing more than a certain proceflion from real dcing, from the 
sing of generation, till it arrives at the extremity of time, when it ceafes any longer to exift. And that wl 
is called the being of thefe, fubfifts in fuch a manner that by diminifhing any part of this extenfion, life is | 
vwife diminifhed: for in this manner it is neceflary that every thing which participates of futurity hould 
Hence it continually haftens, by a natural defire, to what is future, without defising to repofe ; fince it c a 
draws frefh {upplies of being to itfelf, while it performs one thing after another, and is moved in a certain « } 
of progreflion, by its defire of effence. And thus we have difcovered the exiftence of temporal beings, and th 
_caufe of their motion to eternal duration, through the affiftance of futurity. But to fuch things as are fir, and 
to beings truly bleffed, the defire of futurity is unknown: for they are already total; and whatever of life ay! 
-ought to poflefs, they. now totally poffefs: fo that they feck after nothing, becaufe nothing which is requifite to.” 
the full energy and perfection ‘of their effence is futuregand confequently nothing happens to them connected with — 
futurity. The abfolute and total effence, therefore, of a being which is not feparated into parts, but is total in all 
its parts, and in no one circumftance of being deficient, and to which nothing of non-entity can poflibly happen , 
Afor it is not only requifite that all beings fhould be prefent with that which is univerfal, and total, but that every 
»thing appertaining to uion- -entity, fhould be always excluded) is eternity: for that is called eternal which ale 
ways is. 
- And fhortly after this, he adds: “ Hence eternity is fomething efpecially venerable, and is the fame mish a 
god, as inherent intelligence affirms. But intelligence likewife dictates that eternity is the fame with thar Sh 
whom we denominate being and life. And it may with the greateft pro iety be faid, that eternity i is a dei 
‘fhining and-nnfolding himfelf in inte!ligible light, fuch as he is in his effence : in an eflence, I fay, pericly 
_changcable, and the fame, and thus firmly abiding in an unceafing energy of life. Nor ought any one to yo 
der that we {peak of eternity, as compofed from many. For every thing which abides in the intelligible world,~ 
is called many, on account of its ixfinite power; fince infinite there reccives its denominat on, becanfe it never 
alls off from the confummate intellectual plenitude of its nature, And indeed it is particularly called after this ° 
emanner, becaufe its lofes nothing of its own: and if any one fhould defcribe eternity after this manner, as life 
already infinite becaufe univerfal, and becaufe it never deferts the integrity of its natures (fiuce it cannot be di- 
minifhed by the paft, nor increafed, by the future, becaufe it is a perfe&t whole) he who thus defcribes eternity, M 
will! approach very near to its true definition. For what is afterwards added, that it is a perfect whole, and lofcs - 
nothing of its integrity, is only a certain expofition of the definition which aflirms it to be infinite life. Buc | 
‘hetanfe a nature of this kind, thus all-beautiful and eternal, abides shout the one i: elf, emanat'ng and in no re- 
iSpe® departing. from it, but ever abiding about and in it, sed living with it, in indiffoluble union; hence it is faid - 
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of thefe fubfifts as a participant, the fecpiid as a Kas participated, and the third as an 
imparticipable. In like manner with refpeé to time, one thing exifts as a participant, and 


- the time which it contains, as a thing participated, and the time prior to this, as an im- 


— 


participable*. And each of thefe confifts from imparticipables every where, and in all 


things the fame. But participated. time alone exifts in the natures by which it is partici- 
pated. Forthere are many eternal and temporal natures, in all of which eternity abides 
according to participation. And fince fuch a time is indivifible, there is alfo a divided 


time. And there is one ‘time. prior to thefe. And eternity itfelf is an eternity of eternities, 


but time iff isa time of ti tines ; and they are fultainers of participated natures. 
| ‘ PROPO. 


by Plato, not rafhly, but ip a manner truly beautiful, and profound, that eternity abides in one: fo that he not only 
reduces that which eternity contains into one; but the life of being in like manner reduces itfelf, about the one 
itfelf. This then is what we inveftigate, and that is eternity, which thus abides. For that which is the energy 
of life abiding from itfelf, and refiding in the depths of unity, without any deception, either in effence or life, is 
without all controverfy eternity. Since traly ¥o be, is never not to be, and to poflefs no diverfity of being, But 
when in difcourfing on eternity, we ufe the term ever: alfo-when we fay, it is not fometimes ding, and fomee 
times non-being, we muft confider thefe appellations as adopted only for the purpofe of explanation ; becaufe the 
term ever is not peta principally affumed, but is employed, in order to fhew, an ee and never= 
failing nature. 

But here it is proper to enquire, whether we affirm all this concerning eternity, by means of a power foreign 
from its nature, and as of a foreign concern? But how is t s poflible? For how can intelligence take place in 


the foul, unlefs by an intimate union of intelle&, with the ep of its intelleStion? And after what manner 


can this profound wnion fubfitt, by an intelligerite of fuch things as are foreign from our intellectual nature? It 
is therefore requifite, that we fhould be tmenaies: of wie ; or we could not thus define its 5 hature, and exhi- 


bit the properties which it contains.” 


* The nature of time itfelf, which every thing i in ‘yenevation participates has been a rabjeds of much fubtle 
and profound fpeculation to the Pythagoric, Platonic, and Peripatetic philofophers. According to Archytas the 


Pythagorean (as we are informedby Simp icius, on Ariftotle’s Categories) “ time isa generative number, pro- 


ceeding from the motion of the mundane foul, as from unity.” But others of the ancients confidered it as a cer- 
tain extenfion of foul about intelle&t. Others confeffed, that time was the period of foul and intellect. Accord. 
ing to the determination of others, it is a natural extenfion about intelleé&t. And others deferibed time, by cir- 
culations in a circular nature; all which the Pythagoric fe& comprehends. Time, therefore, according to Ar- 
chytas and the moft ancient philofophers, is a felf-moving motion, and the number of temporal unity : for as 
eternity abides in one, fo time is moved in number. According to Plato, “ time is a certain image flowing in 
number, of eternity abiding in one.” But according to Ariftotle, “it is the numbér, or meafure of motion ac- 


cording to prior, and pofterior.”” But the opinion of Plotinus refpecting time, is perhaps the moft profound of 


all: and though the preceding definitions when attentively confidered contain an abundance of intelleétual truth, 
yet the doétrine of Plotinus on this fubject rekind/es a greater light invour intelleQual conceptions. In his book 
then on eternity and time, which we have cited in the preceding propofition, after many admirable doubts con- 
cerning the nature of time, he enters on its definition, as follows: : 


« But it is requifite to recal ourfelves again to that nature which we have faid refides in eternity: a nature im. 


mutable and total, and a life infinite and indeclinable, and abiding in, and about the oue. But time was not as 
yet, or at leaft was not among thefe true beings, but was about to follow, by. a certain reafon and nature of a 


pofterior energy. Supernal natures therefore acting quietly among themf{elves, if any one defires to know how 
time firft fell, he will not perhaps improperly call upon the Mufes, who then were not, for the important ex-_ 


planation. Perhaps ,alfo he will opportunely invoke them, fince the Mufes then exifted, according to true con- 
ceptions of their nature. And perhaps fuch a one will find time already generated, fuch as it now is, and mani- 
fefts itfelf to our intelle@tual view. But he will fpeak concerning it after the following manner ; 
“ Before priority originated, and was indigent of that which is pofterior, tine not yet exifting according to pro- 
Vot. IL. Zz ceffion, 
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| a his | Every ster nity is the poeature of eternal natures, and every | time 
ote | temporal natures ; and thefe are the only two. > meafiures < of life 2 pg 


on ” a 


Rett s2s} - motion in beings. = Pape 


, “OR every thing which meafures, either meafures nacondion t toa part;'e « *: n€2 if fu 


the whole, when it-is accommodated to that which is syestareds But | that ‘whid ch ee é 
os meafures according to the whole is eternity; and that which meafures according to part 
si is time. ‘There are therefore only two meafures, this of eternal, and that of er Seid 
natures. Bets aust ai 


Bs - . ; f ead Ts) - 
re 2) [4 Jaa 
Fe ceffion, repofed ome ae with priority in being itfelf, with a tranquil and intelle@ual energy B t length 
iy time defiring a nature engaged in a multiplicity of idiinn and anxious to govern it itfelf, and become nce ara 
ee and always chufing to poflels more of that which is prefent, began to be agitated, and at the fan 
aye menced a flowing duration, fubfifting in continual fucceffion, and a tranfition into different periods of 
ae And by conceiving: that from this motion, a certain longitude of proceffion is effected, we eftablith ti 
7p image of eternity. For fince it is a certain reftlefs power of the mundane foul, defirous of waeting 
there beholds, into another, it cannot fuftain that a colle&ted whole fhould be at once prefent withiete 
but as the {permatic reafon, unfolding itfelf from a certain quiet feed, acts 2ccording to an abundant ¢ 
energy 3 difperfing in the mean time that which is called abundant, by a certain divifion, and inftead o 
which abides in itf-lf, unfolding and confuminga non-abiding one, and thus proceeding into a more debi a3 
fion: fo likewife the nature of the mundane foul fabricating the fenfible world in imitation of that ¥ 
rior, and agitated with a motion, not fuch as the intelligible world contaius, but rather fimilar to che 
is there ;, with a motion I fay affeCting to reprefent its image, it renders itfelf in the firft place tem os la 
ftitute for éternity.. But afterwards it endeavours to become fubfervient to time, becaule it compels th r a - 
thee refide in time, comprehending all its tranfitions in its forming nature. For the world is moved in t cag 
e434 fince there is no other place for the univerfe than the mundane foul; and in the time of this foul, ee is = me 
% ‘s without end. For this foul applying one energy after another in fucceflion, generates that which is jad ; 
eM: ; together with its energy, and at the fame time proceeds with a cogitation pofterior to this energy A whick 
~ before this had no exiftence, becaufe cogitation was not yet in energy. Its prefeut life too, is now not enti fir nila au 
¥ to the preceding life: and hence together with this energy, another Jife fucceeds; and in cor ce of 
another time is produced. Time, therefore, is allotted a diflance and protraction of life; and a pe etu: 
: * tion of life, poffeffes a perpetual time. If any one, therefore, fhould fay that time is an energy of tba cranes 
foul, perpetually proceeding in a certain tranfitory motion, from one life to another, he will perhaps appear to 
: . affert fomething correfpondent to the truth. For if eternity is life abiding in ftation, and ina habit fimilar and 
= “thr fame, and already infinite; and if it is requifite that time fhould be the image of eternity, in the fame man- 
a net as this univerfe is thei image of the inteliigible world, certainly inftead of the life which 
another life muft refide in a certain power of the mundane foul, equivocal with refpeét to in 
i athe inftead of intellectual motion, it is requifite that thcre fhould be a motion of fome part of the  Likew: 
: inftead of identity, and a fimilar and abiding habit, that which does not abide in the fame, but always purh 
Py a different energy muft fucceed. And again inftead of a property indiftant, and one, a nt Needy af 
felling unity ina contivued fucceffion. Befides inftead of that which is infinite and total, that which perp ata) ie 
propagates itfelf in infinite fucceflion. Laftly, inftead of that which is a colleéted whole, that which fuftains par 
and is always about to be total and perfect. For thus it will imitate that which is total, colleéted, and iz 
if it withes its effence to confift iu a continual purfuit of being ; and-thus refembles the being of “a ae 
But it is requifite not to receive time external to foul, in the fame maumer as eternity is not external | to being it- ng i 
| felf. Nor again, muft we conceive that time exifts as an appendage, or any thing pofterior, in the Bad as: es 
_as conceptions of this kind, are not proper to eternity: but we muft contemplate it as beheld feated in the re- 
-ceffes of foul, with which it exiftsin conjunction, juft as eternity fubfifts in being itfelf.” 
PROPO. 
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‘PROPOSITION. LV. 


Every thing fubfiting according to time, aside fublitts ; in an , eternal 
time, or has its fubfiftence i in fome part of time. | 


O R if all progreffions fubfiftt by Gmnilitude; and prior to things perfectly diffimilar, 
things fimilar are more proximate to firft natures than fuch as are diffimilar : and 
if it is impoflible to conjoin with eternals, things formed in a part of time: (for as 
things generated differ from fuch as are felf-fubfiftent, and things which have a partial, 
from fuch as have a perpetual exiftence, but the middle of thefé and thofe, are partly 
fimilar to them, and partly diffimilar.) Hence between things which are fometimes ge- 
nerated, and fuch as.are eternal, the medium mutt either be that which is always in ge- 
neration, or that which is fometimes, or that which is not truly or does not poffefs 
true being. But it is impoffible that the medium fhould be that which fometimes truly 
‘5. And that which is not true being, ‘is the fame with that which is fometimes i in ge- 
neration. Hence the medium cannot be that which Sometimes is. It remains therefore 
that that which is. always in generation, or in becoming to be, mutt be the middle of 
both : for on account of its pafling, or flowing exiftence, it is conjoined with the worfe 
nature, but on account of its perpetuity it imitates an eternal nature. ; 


SCOR -O. Lita RX... ia 
From hence it is evident that eternity is two-fold: for fome things are of themfelves 


eternal, but others according to time. And the former of thefe, is an abiding eternity; | 


but the other a flowing eternity, or fuch as exifts in becoming to be. And the former of 
thefe has its being united, and at once total ; but the latter diffufed, and unfolded accord- 
ing to temporal extenfion. And the former of thefe is effentially total; but the Jatter 
is compofed from parts, each of which are feparated according to prior, and Roftarinn, 


PROPOSITION LVI. 


‘Every thing which is produced from fecondary pia is alfo pro- 
duced from thofe prior and more principal caufes, from which fe- 
condary caufes are produced. 


OR if that which is fecondary poffeffes its io eee: From chai shins Is prior 

to itfelf, its power of producing emanates alfo from thence. For productive powers 
refide in producing caufes according to eflence, and replenifh the effence of thefe. But 
if they : are allotted a productive power from a fuperior caufe, they poflefs from this 
ZZz2 . the 















inanimate, fo far as it participates of form, participates of intellect, and the formation 
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the caufe of being, meafured from thence according to an hypoftatic, or 


power. But if this be the cafe, the produétions of this fecondary caufe, are ‘cal fed om 
account, of that which is prior to its nature: for that which perfects a caufe pe fect bee 


ty 


| alfo the ee caufed. And Sha the thing caufed i is more Slants from tl henc ree, i 


through participation, a the she by communication; on this hyyelssllh Kew 
will be the primary bate mane principal antes which peewee bai of ge ene ora’ 





_ dudtive of more effects pare 5 to the chaans colder rene pnts 


OR fo far as it is caufe, it is more perfect and powerful than that which is pd fierliok . 

to its nature. And if this be the cafe it is the caufé of more effects. For ee 
property of a greater power to produce more, of that which is equal, equal, and of 
which is lefs, lefs effects. And that which in things fimilar can effect greater th 





= 


can alfo accomplifh fuch as arelefs. But that which can accomplith lefs effects, | psig 
neceflarily effet greater. Hf, therefore, the caufe is more powerful than ‘the Ging.” 
caufed, it is alfo productive of more effects. But whatever the thing caufed can ace 


complifh, the caufe is much more capable of effecting. For every thing which ig pro- 






duced from fecondary caufes, is much more produced from prior and more prin 
caufes. Whatever, therefore, the thing caufed is naturally adapted to produce, co-exifts 
with the caufe. But if the caufe produces prior to the thing caufed, it is evident that 
it energizes before the thing caufed, according to its productive energy. Every, caufe 
therefore energizes prior to the thing caufed; and in conjunction with, — potterior 
to its nature conttitutes other effects. Lan AS ty 
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From hence it is manifeft, that whatever is caufed by foul, is alfo caufed by imtelle®, 
but whatever is caufed by intelle€t, is not alfo caufed by foul. For intelleé& energizes 
prior to foul; and whatever the foul confers on fecondary natures, intellect alfo confers ;, 
in a more ample manner. And when foul no longer energizes, intellect illuminates with . 
its gifts, natures to which foul does not communicate its effence. For that which is 
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of intelleé&t. Befides, this likewife follows that Wliatever is caufed by intelleét is alfo 
caufed by.the good, but not the contrary. For the privations of forms emanate from 
the good: fince all things flow from isso But bsg fince it is form, is not the fa- 


_ bricator of privation. 


PROPOSITION LYVil be 


Every thing produced from many caufes, is more compounded, than 
that which is produced fromafew. 


O R if every caufe confers fomething on that which proceéds from it, many caufes 

will confer many gifts, ‘but fewer caufes will beftow fewer gifts. Of participants, 
therefore, fome will confift from many, but others ftom a few of the things which each 
participates; the former indeed on account of their progreflion from many caufes, but 
the latter on account of their progreflion from a few. But the former proceeding from 
many caufes are’more compofite: and things proceeding from a few, are more fimple 
than thofe which proceed from many caufes, Hence every thing produced from many | 
caufes, is more compounded ; but that which proceeds from a few is more fimple. For 
the more compounded participates of that which the more fimple participates, but the: 
contrary to this, ig not true. 


= 


. PROPOSITION LIX. 


| Every thing eflentially fimple, is either more excellent, Or worfe than 


compofite natures. 


‘0 R if the higheft of beings are produced from things fewer and more fimple, but fuch 

as are in the middle, from a many, thefe will be compofite. And with re{pect to 
the extremes, fome are more fimple, according to that which is more excellent, but 
others according to that which is worfe. But that the higheft beings are produced from. 
fewer caufes, is evident from their being fuperior, and originating prior to inferiors, 
and extending themfelves over beings, beyond the progreflions of fubordinate natures,, 
on account of their diminution of power. For on this account the laft of beings *, is 
moit fimple, as well as the firft, becaufe it proceeds from the firft alone. But one kind 
of fimplicity fubfifts according to a nature more excellent, but another-kind, according 
to that which is more bafe than every componnds and there will be the fame proportion. 
in all things. - 


* By the laft of beings, he means matter, which on account of its formlefs nature hehe confidered as nothing. 
more than the fhadow of being; or fomething if poflible {till more privative and fimple. 
5 PROPO- 
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Every thing which is the caufe of a multitude of effets, is more 


excellent than that which is allotted a power productive va ae 
few; when the few are parts of the many. 
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OR if this is the caufe ofa few, but that of a many, and the few are parts of the many, 
that which forms the one, will alfo form the reft, if fabricative of a many. It is, 
therefore, more powerful and comprehenfive of a greater multitude. For as production 
is to production, fo is one producing caufe to another, according to a mutual relation. | 
ae But that which is capable of accomplifhing more, pofléfles a greater, and more univer- 
Bie ane fal power. And this is nearer to the caufe of all: but that which is nearer is a greater 
good: fince the caufe of all, is the good itfelf. Hence that which is the caufe of sat! 
effects, is effentially more excellent than that which produces but a few. ) 


com | PROPOSITION LXL 


| ‘Serer 


fe Every power when impartible is greater, but when divided be- 
| . comes lefs. 





OR if it is divided, it -paffes into multitude. And if this is the cafe, it betel 
a : more diftant from unity; and on this account is diminifhed in power 5 fince it de- 
| ) pafts from unity by which it is contained, and acquires imperfedtion. Since. the good 
of every thing fublifts through the benefit of union. 


PROPOSITION LXIL 


Every multitude which is near to unity, is lefs in quantity than things 
farther diftant, but is greater in power. 


OR that which is near is more fimilar to unity. But unity is conftitutive of all 

things without multiplication, The caufe, therefore, of many effedts, is more fimi- 
lar to unity. Since the caufe of all is the moft uniform and impartible of all things ; if - 
the caufe of all is ove. As, therefore, that which is lefs multiplied is more allied to the 
one; fo that which is produétive of a multitude of effets, is more allied to the caufe 
of all. But a nature of this kind is more powerful, 
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smperfed through thefe as mediums : hence fome will be felf-perfect fubftances, br 
others imperfect; and thefe laft will become the forms of ‘participants. F or fi ace they 
are imperfect, they will be indigent of fubjeéls to their éxiftence. "But the netfee 
tures will make themfelves their own participants : for fince they are st St, they will | 





i Cie ciien eflence, ye are in a certain ‘refpeét affimilated to it. But imperfe@ 
fubftances becaufe they refide in others, are remote from that which is felf-fubfiftent 5. 
and becaufe they are imperfe&t, they are diftant from that which perfeéts al eae 
But progreflions are accomplifhed by things fimilar, as far as to things perfe@tly diflimi- — 
lar. Hence every principal unity produces a twofold numbet. nF 


Be es eT te | 


: ing from the one: but that others are grnenibestione of unities and intelle&.: ae i ra na 
- that fome of thefe are felf-perfect effences, but others nothing moré than refembl: 1 


 culiar to a felf-perfect unity alone. Nor is every intellectual property a an intelle&, 
that which is effential alone. Nor is every ensuite of — a foul : but th e e 
likewife images of fouls. it | 


| ansh bbe sxe meee 
PROPO SITION LXV. : —_— 

Every thing which fubfifts in any manner whatever, cheer fabfi 
according to caufe, in a primary manner (or poffeffing . the Bah. 


of a principle apyeedws) or according to hyparxis *, or according + : 
to participation, after the manner of an image (icon:) 2s teeniewedl 





~ OR either the thing produced is beheld in its producing caufe, as in a prccesidae. 
i | - caufe: (becaufe- every caufe previoufly aflumes in itfelf, the thing caufed, being 
f a that primarily, which its effect is fecondarily) or the producer, is beheld in the e thi i 
5 ; produced. For fince that which is produced participates of its producing caufe, it-ex x. 
Ee hibits in itfelf, in a fecondary manner, that which its producer i is primarily. Seer 





= © By inaghic, byperxis, in thefe Elements is meant that charaeriftic or fummit of any nature; ‘through which it 
fubfifts: and in the gods is the fame with the unity and deity) of their natures. And it is likewife ne 
inform the reader, that by ixorecis, bypoflafis, or fubfiftence, is meant any individual nature whether eMfential, 
- or fuper-effential, confidered as fomething diftin&t and different from accident. 
Fe | | thing 
er. 
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‘thing is to be confidered in its own order, and is not to be contemplated either in its ee 

‘caufe, or in the thing caufed. For the one fo far as it exifts, fubfifts after a more ex- 

: cellent mode; but the other, fo far as it is, in a fubordinate manner. But it is requifite 
a. | that this laft alfo, fhould be fuch as it is. And every thing fubfifts in its own order, ac- ; 
cording to hyparxis. ~_ 


| PRO POSITION LXV oe a 


| All beings are to one another either wholes, or parts, and are either 
the fame, or different. 


OR either one comprehends, but the remainder are comprehended; or they nei- 
ther comprehend, nor are comprehended. And they either fuffer that which is the 
fame, as participating one; or they are diftinguifhed from one another. But if they 
| comprehend they are wholes: andif they are comprehended they are parts. But if many - 
a things participate one, they are the fame according to one. But if they are many 
only ; fo far as many they are different from each other. 


ee ee ae 
e 


PROPOSITION LXVU. ivi a 


Every totality is either prior to parts, or compofed from parts, of ¢ 
. contained in a part. ip et 


abr 


OR we either contemplate the form of every thing in its caufe, and affirm that the 
whole which fubfifts in its caufe is prior to parts ; or we contemplate the form of a 


thing in the parts which participate of that form. And this ina twofold refpect. For | e 
the form is either colleétively in all the parts ; and this is a whole compofed from parts, % 
any one of which when abfent diminifhes the whole itfelf. Or it is in each of the ' 
parts; fo that every part according to participation becomes a whole, i. e..a partial 
whole. But the whole compofed from parts fubfifts on account of effence. But that 
: which is prior to parts according to caufe: and that which fubfifts in a part, according 
to participation. For this is a whole according to ultimate fubjeGtion, fo far as it imi- | 
tates the whole confifting from parts; fince it is not any part indifferently, but that a 
which is capable of being aflimilated to a whole, whofe parts alfo are wholes. , “ 
- _ : % 
‘ 
Vou. ii. | 3A PROP O. i 
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PROPOSITION _LXVIN. Mae 


Every. whole contained in a part, is a part « that whole. i is 
compofed from parts.. | 


F OR if it is a.part, it is a part of fome whole: and is either a part of that wie: 
which abides in. itfelf, according: to which it, is called a whole in a part. _ But on 
i this hypothefis the whole would be a part of itfelf, and a part.would be equal to. the. 
—a whole, and each would be the fame.. Or it will be a part of fome other whole; and if. 
Be). of fome other, it. is either only a part of that others in fuch a manner as again to 
wen in no refpect from the whole. Or it will be a part together with fome other wile. 
For the parts of every whole, are more than one; and this will be a whole compofed 
from many parts. And thus, the whole contained ina part, isa eee that whole. 
pase is ieee from parts. 





y rei? A 


PROPOSITION LXIX. sven 


’ , ia 


Every whole compofed from parts, participates of that. totality which . 
is. prior to parts. 


a 
™-OR if it is compofed from parts, it becomes paflive toa whole, For the parts fince,. 
a » they are made one,, fuffer 3a whole, on account of their union: and this is a whole. 

> fubfifting in parts which are not wholes.. But that which is imparticipable has an ex- — 
& iftence prior to every thing participated. An imparticipable totality, therefore, exifts 
prior to a participated: -totality.. And hence there is a certain {pecies of totality, prior- 
to that whole, which is compofed from parts. And this is not a paflive whole, but is 
an effential totality ; ;.from which the totality refulting from parts proceeds. Since like- 
wife that whole which is compofed from parts, fubfifts in many places, and in various 
ways, in many other things.compofed from parts. Lut it is requifite that there fhould 
f: ' be an effential monad or unity of all totalities. Far each of thefe wholes is not fincere, 
Ben?” becaufe indigent of the parts from which it is compofed, and which are themfelves dif- 
| ferent from wholes. Nor if this whole was generated in any thing particular, could it 
be the caufe that all others are wholes. The caufe, therefore, by which all things are 
wholes, is prior to parts. For if this alfo was compofed from parts, it would be a cere 
tain whele, and not that which is fimply whole. And this again would fubfift from an- 
other whole: and this muft either be the cafe in infinitum, or there muft be a firft 
whole; a whole not compofed from parts, but that which is a perfect totality. 
NW : PROP O. 
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PROPOSITION. LXX. 


That which is more ‘univerfal fubfifts in principal tne isa prior 
to particulars illuminates participants; and leaves that which par- 
 ticipates as fecond in order from principal caufes. 
OR a more univerfal caufe begins its energy in fecondary natures, prior to that which 
is pofterior to a more univerfal caufe: and it is prefent not only when that which 


is pofterior is prefent, but even when the energy of that which i is pofterior is no more; 
and it energifes in a more caufal manner, and this not only in different fubjects, but 


aifo in each of the things which fometimes participate. Thus for example it is requifite,, 


that being fhould be firft, afterwards animal, and then man. And the fpecies man no 
longer exifts, when deferted by the rational power: but animal, breathing and fentient, 
will fill fubfift. And again, though life is taken away, being remains: for when man 
ceafes to live, being is prefent. And the fame reafoning may be adopted in all things. 
But a caufe which is more efficacious, and which is on this account more caufal, ener- 
gifes firft in a more caufal nature: for it fuffers the fame from a caufe more. powerful, 
and prior to itfelf; and it co-energifes with that which is fecondary when in energy. 
For every thing which generates that which is fecondary, congenerates alfo that which 
is more caufal: and when that which is fecondary deferts the more caufal nature, that 


which generates the fecondary nature is prefent. For the communication of ‘a more 


powerful caufe, when it is more efficacious, leaves that which participates it, the laft 
of all. For through the communication of that which is fecond, it Sreaelitee its own 
illumination. 


‘ 


PROPOSITION LXXl. 


All things which abide in principal caufes, and which poffefs a more 
univerfal and fuperior order in effets, according to the illumina-~ 
tions proceeding from them, become in a certain. refpect the fub- 
jets of the communications of particulars. And the illuftrations 
emanating from fuperior, receive the progreffions of fecondary 
natures. And thus fome participations antecede others, and repre- 

ZAR | fentations, 
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fentations, or ncleeibtaines eaphiciic)’ fupernally coalefce oe 
after another in the fame fubje&t: things more univerfal energiz- . 
ing firft, but particulars pofterior to the energy of univerfals, rr 
beftowing their communications on their participants. tai, 






OR if things which partake more of eaufe, energize prior to things, 
“on account of their exuberance of power, and are prefent with, and illuminat 
things endued with a more imperfeét aptitude: but if things more fubordinate, bras 

which are fecond in order, receive their communications from thefe ; it is evident th 
Sy the illuftrations of fuperior natures pre-occupy that which participates of both, | 





mr eftablifh the communications of fubordinate natures. But thefe illuftrations ‘ue 
BS the refemblances emanating from fuperior natures, as fupports and foundations, ; 
we operate in a ba ae ee by sen natures. | Waimea’ ie “ef 
a agit Ze ahi ta | hiieae 
eS: PROPOSITION LXXI, une 
a ~All things which «in their participants have the relation of a fubjes, 
ae i proceed from more perfe& and univerfal, caufes.. ieee 


OR the caufes of many effects are more rear and univerfal, bt nearer to. 
the one, than the caufes of a few effects. But things producing the fubjects of 
others, are-the caufes of many effects, becaufe they likewife produce aptitudes, before 
forms are prefent. And hence thefe are more univerfal and perfect in the, order of 
caufes. 
O° 8 Oi] LA By: 
From hence it is evident why matter which derives its fubfiftence from thé one, is 
effentially deftitute of form. And why body is effectually deftitute of foul, although 
it participates of being. For matter which is the fubject of all things proceeds from 


the caufe of all *: but body which jis the fubje& of animation, fubfifts from that which 
is more univerfal than foul, becaufe it participates of being in a certain refpect. 


Sa a es ee Ps 
‘ ‘ 4 * e ¥. \ 
*. : «/ ¥ 
: * 


® By matter proceeding from the caufe of all, nothing more is meant than that it depends entirely on-the 
firft caufe for its fhadowy and unreal fubfiftence : for as the emanations of caufes are extended in proportion to 
their eminence ; hence the proceffions of the one extend beyond thofe of every other caufe, and even leave 
faint traces of their illuminations in the dark receptacle of matter. » 
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PROPOSITION. LXXIII 


4 Every whole is at the fame time a certain being, and participates’ 
of being: but every being is not a whole. 


a OR either Jeing and whole is the fame; or the one is: prior, and the other pofterior: . 
: But.a part’ alfo,. fo far as a part, is a certain’being (for that which is a whole con- 
fifts from partial beings) yet is not an effential whole. And hence being and whole is 
; | not the fame: for on this hypothefis, a part would be a son-entity. But if the part is. 
& a non-entity, neither can the whole be Jdeing. For every whole is a whole of parts, 


either confidered as exifting prior to the parts *, or as inherent in the parts. . But the 
part being anon-entity, itis impoflible that the whole.can exift.. But if the whole is. 
_ prior to being, every being will be immediately a whole; and fo a part, will not be. 
4 apart, which is impoflible. For ifa whole.is a whole, and is a whole of parts; the: 
part alfo exifting as a.part, will be a part of the whole. It remains therefore that every’ 
‘ avbole is being, but not every being a whole. . 


COR OL\L A RY... | 
For hence it is evident that the firft being is above totality, fince being is prefent 
.to a multitude of things: for it affords effence to parts, fo far as parts. But totality 


is prefent to fewer natures. For the caufe of a multitude of effects is more excellent: : 
but that of a few is fubordinate, as is demonftrated. 


Peo .P.0:8 iT LO WM . LXxiy. 


Every form is a certain whole.. 


~ 


OR itis compofed from a multitude of things, each of which replenifhes the form.: 

“ But every whole is not a form. For that which is particular, and an indivifible, . 
ts indeed a whole, fo far as it is an indivifible ; ; but is not a form: For every whole - 
confifts from parts.. But form or fpecies,. is that which may be divided into many par- 
ticular forms. Hence ‘whole, and form differ from each other: and the former-is inhe- - 
rent in more natures than the latter. That which is whole, therefore, i is above the forms - 


efi 
of beings COROLLARY. 


‘From hence itis evident that «whole pofleffes a middle order between being: aid : 
forms: and hence it follows that being is pose to. forms, and that forines are. beings ; 


® This follows from Prop. 69. For every whole prior to parts, may be faid to ‘ion a whole of parts, becaufe:« 
every- whole formed from parts, participates of that totality which is prior to parts. =~ 
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#3 ; and yet every being is not a form. ¥ rom hence likewife in effeéts, privations are r 2 Fe: - * 

iat eee a certain manner beings, yet they a are not forms *. But on account of the + +a ae y 
: _ power. fs beings they likewife receive a certain debile reprefentation of being. ‘it an a 
ee : ? - : ae A 
Bo: | PROPOSITION LXXY. . a 
dom ands which § is called a caufe propery, as exempt — its 
effea. 25 ane 


if it fubGifted in its effect, it mS either replenith its effet, or be wooed of 

jt in a certain -refpeét, in order to its being and thus be more.imperfe@ than ite 

-effe&t. But that which abidesdn its effet, is more an affiftant-caufe than caufe itfelf: . 

| becaufe it is either a part of that which is made, or an inftrument of that which he 5 
fe . ‘For the part fubfifting in that which is made, is more imperfeét than the whole : : and 
the inftrument which fupplies the meafures of fabrication to the efficient, is not able to — 
a feparate itfelf. very thing, therefore, which is properly a caufe, if it is more perfect, 

a .than that which proceeds from it, affords likewife a meafure to generation, and i Is gies te 

~-empt from-inftruments, and elements, and from every.thing which is fimply called am 3s 





affifting.caufe. 3 . . bas =" Dis. Chars 
PROPOSITION LXXVL. Ls 
‘Every thing which is produced from an immoveable caufe, poffeffes i 
; _ an immutable hyparxis: ‘but every thing which emanates from a AY 
) moveable caufe, poflefles a mutable hyparxis. “ee 


ts 7 





OR if every thing which fabricates is entirely immovable, it produces that which is 
fecond from itfelf, not by motion, but by being. But if this be the cafe, that which 
| -emanates from it, concurs with its eflence. And if+this be the cafe, as long as it exifts, 
F it will produce. But it always is, and therefore will always produce that which i pof- > 
; terior to itfelf Hence too that which is pofterior always emanates from thence, and ale 
| aways is; conjoining its own progreffive ever, with the ever according to energy, of an 
immoveable caufe. If, therefore, the caufe is moved, that alfo which is produced by 
-it will be effentially mutable. For that which derives its effence through motion, when 


* Thus matter poffeffes a certain obfcure image of being, but does not preferve the moft debile impreffion of a 
*form. For as the gradations of being are more extended than thofe of form, and as matter is the laft of things; 4 
—— vhence matter may be faid to retain the footkep of being in its dark-receptacle, whilft the proceffions of form 
.ate reflected like.echoes from its rcbounding feat. 
the 
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the motion is changed, changes its being. For if that which is produced from motion 
abides immutable, it will be more excellent than its producing caufe ; but this is impof- - 
fible. It will not, therefore, be immutable; and will confequently be changed, and . 
moved according to eflence, imitating the motion by which it is produced. 


PROPOSITION LXXVIL. 


Every being in capacity, emanates from that which is-energy;. and 
that which is in capacity proceeds into energy. But that. which is-. 
in a certain refpect in capacity, fo far as it is in capacity, emanates 


F ) from that which is in a certain refpect in energy. And that which - 
is all things in capacity: proceeds from that which -is all. things in 
energy. | 


: OR that which is in capacity is not adapted to produce itfelf into energy, becaufe it « 
is imperfect. For if that which is imperfect fhould become. the caufe of perfection « 
to itfelf, and this in energy, the caufe will be more imperfeét than that which it proe - 
duces. Hence that which is in capacity, fo far.as in capacity, will not be to itfelf, the 
§ caufe of fubfifting in energy. For on this hypothefis, .fo far as it is imperfect, it will . 
: be to itfelf the caufe of the perfect : fince every thing in capacity, fo far as in capacity, pee 
is. imperfect. . But every thing which is in energy, fo far as in energy, is perfect. If -—~ 
then that which is in capacity becomes in energy, it will inherit perfection from fome- - 
thing.elfe. And this again, will be either in capacity; (but then again, the imperfe& ‘ 
will be generative of the perfect), or it will be.in energy. . And either fomething elfe, . 
or this which is incapacity, will rife into energy. But if fomething elfe in energy ope- . 
rates, acting according, to its propriety, it will produce into energy, that which is in - 
capacity, in another. - Nor will this again be in energy ; unlefs it rifes into energy from . 
if capacity.’ It remains, therefore, that from that which is in energy, that which is in ca- — 
pacity muft be changed into energy: . 


a —& = 
Pad s -— 


P:R-OPO:;S 1'T 1:0 N:. L¥EXVIII. . 
All power or capacity is either perfect, or imperfect. 


OR that which produces energy is a perfeét power : for it makes other things per- - 


- fe& through its energies. But that which is perfective of others, is greater, be- - 
caufe it is.more felf-perfeét. But the power which is indigent of fomething pre-exift- - 


ing. 
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ore: ing in energy, according to ate it is fomething i in capacity, is imperfee: for oe 

- digent of the perfeét abiding in another, that it may - become perfect through its p 
Saat | pation. And hence fuch a power is effentially imperfed. Hence-too the power wh 

iat j fubfifts in energy is perfe&t, becaufe prolific of energy. But the power which fubifts z - P 
ay Pause ce. .capacity is.imperfe&t; deriving its perfe€tion from power in energy. 


fee PROPOSITION LEK. oe aioe oe or ae 
Br a Pe) 2: Everything which is generated, is generated from a twofold poses: 
2 OR it is requifite that it fhould be adapted to generation, and that it thould poffefs 

. | | an imperfeét power. It is likewife requifite. that the agent being in energy, fuch 
as that which is generated 1 is in capacity, fhould previoufly affume a perfe€&t power. For — 
every energy proceeds from inherent power. For if the agent does not poftefs power, 
-how can it energife, and operate in another? But if that which is generated, does ‘not : 
poffefs power according to aptitude, how can it be fabricated? For that which pro- 


duces, produces every thing, in that which poffeffes a paflive power; but not in every 
“A thing ; nor in that which is not naturally paflive to ‘the energies of the producing caufe. 

#4 —_ = . o 
* " 1 : 7 


PROPOSITION LXXXx. 


Every te is naturally adapted to paffivity: but every thing 1 incor- 
poreal is naturally adapted to fabricate. And the former is ‘effen- 
Br | tially inefficacious, but the latter is impaflive. Yet that which i is 
a 3 dincorporeal becomes paffive through its communion with body : 
_jutt in the fame manner, as bodies are enabled to fabricate, through 
the participation of incorporeals. ms ane 












© 
* 
; FS OR body, as body is divifible alone, and through this becomes paflive; einbetery 
<3 way partible, and this every way.in infinitum. But that which is incorporeal, becaufe 
e . jt is fimple, is impaffive. <* neither can that which is impartible be divided, nor 
t ‘can that which is incompofite be altered. Hence nothing will be fabricative, or this 
F smuft be affirmed of an incorporeal : fince body fo far as body, does not operate, becaufe 
‘it is alone expofed to divifion and paflivity ; while on the contrary every agent poffeflesan — 
active power. Hence it will not fabricate fo far as body, but according to a power of - 
operating, which it contains. But body is effentially ineflicacious, and impotent : and 
| hence when it fabricates, it fabricates by a participation of power. But incorporeals 
% likewife 
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likewife participate of paflions, when they abide in bodies; becaufe in this cafe they are 
divided in conjunction with bodies, and enjoy their partible nature, though at the fame 
time, they are impartible according to their proper effence. 


PROPOSITION. LXXXI._ 


Every thing which is participated in a feparable manner, is prefent 
by a certain infeparable power, which it inferts in its partici- 


4 
: 
? 
4 

| 


pant. : 

‘ OR if it is feparable from its participant, and does not abide in it, as that which 

poffeffes a fubfiftence in itfelf, a certain medium is requifite, which may conneét the 
one with the other, and which is more fimilar tothat which is participated, and to that 
which participates. For if this medium is feparable, how can it be participated by the 
participant? Since neither the participant contains the medium nor any thing proceed- 
ing from this medium. A power, therefore, and illumination emanating from this me- 
dium, into its participant, conjoins both. One thing, therefore, is that through which 
participation fubfifts, but the fecond is that which is participated, and the third is the 
participant. 


PROPOSITION LXXXIU. 


Every thing incorporeal, becaufe converted to itfelf, when it is par- 

{ ticipated by others, is participated in a feparable manner. 

’ OR if in an infeparable manner, its energy will not be feparable from its participant, 
any more than its effence. But if this be the cafe, it will not be converted to 

itfelf. For if it is converted it will be feparable and different from its participant. If, 


therefore, it is capable of being converted to itfelf, it is participated in a feparable man- 
ner, when it is participated by others. 


P R:O*P. O'S ET T-O-N “EXERIE 


Every thing endued with a felf-gnoftic power, is entirely converted 
to itfelf. 


OR that which is converted to itfelf, in energy, manifeftly knows itfelf: for that 


which knows is one and the fame with that which is known; and the knowledge 
f VoL. II. P 3 B of 
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i ing in energy, according to which it is fomething i in capacity, is imperfect : for nie 4 
} —  digent of the perfeét abiding in another, that it may become perfect through its partici= 1. 
(Aten pation. And hence fuch a power is effentially imperfect. | Hence-too the power which 
i Ss fubfitts.in energy is perfe&t, becaufe prolific of energy. | But the power which fubfifts i in - 


capacity is.imperfeet ; dbs: its perfection from power in energy. 


Ba PROPOSITION LXXIX. 


Every thing which is generated, is generated from a twofold power. 


ye 
» 4 


ie OR it is requifite that it fhould be adapted to generation, and that it fhould poflefs 
ae | _-an_imperfeét power. It is likewife requifite. that the agent being in energy, fuch 
ae as that which is generated is in capacity, fhould previoufly aflume a perfe&t power. For 
oF ‘every energy proceeds from inherent power. For if the agent does not poffefs power, 
Pe: a -how can it energife, and operate in another? But if that which is generated, does: not 
i poffefs power according to aptitude, how can it be fabricated? For that which pro- 
Ss rant duces, produces every thing, in that which poffeffes a paflive power; but not in every 
thing; nor in that which is not naturally paflive to the energies of the producing caule. 


‘ * 4 + 
Mar ; ” ' 


ae PROPOSITION LXxXx. 


i. Every body is naturally adapted to paflivity: but every thing incor- 
a at poreal is naturally adapted to fabricate. And the former i is effen- 
; tially ineflicacious, but the latter is impaflive. Yet that which is 
a | | dncorporeal becomes paffive through its communion with body : 
jut i in the fame manner, as bodies are enabled to fabricate, through 
the participation of incorporeals. a gibi 


OR body, as body is divifible alone, and through this becomes paflive ; einige every 
way partible, and this every way.in infinitum. But that which is incorporeal, becaufe 
jt is fimple, is impaffive. For neither can that which is impartible be divided, nor 
can that which is Shveom pal te be altered. Hence nothing will be fabricative, or this 
smuft be affirmed of an incorporeal : fince body fo far as body, does not operate, becaufe 
| it is alone expofed to divifion and paflivity ; while on the contrary every agent poffeffes an 
active power. Hence it will not fabricate fo far as body, but according to a power of 
operating, which it contains. But body is effentially ineflicacious, and impotent: and 
hence when it fabricates, it fabricates by a participation of power. But incorporeals 
hikewife 
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likewife participate of paflions, when they abide in bodies; becaufe in this cafe they are 
divided in conjunction with bodies, and enjoy their partible nature, though at the fame 
time, they are impartible according to their proper effence. 


PROPOSITION. LXXXxlL 


Every thing which is participated in a feparable manner, is prefent 
by a certain infeparable power, which it inferts in its partici- 


pant. 

OR if it is feparable from its participant, and does not abide in it, as that which 

poffeffes a fubfiftence in itfelf, a certain medium is requifite, which may conneét the 
one with the other, and which is more fimilar tothat which is participated, and to that 
which participates. For if this medium is feparable, how can it be participated by the 
participant? Since neither the participant contains the medium nor any thing proceed- 
ing from this medium. A power, therefore, and illumination emanating from this me-= 
dium, into its participant, conjoins both. One thing, therefore, is that through which 
participation fubfifts, but the fecond is that which is participated, and the third is the 
participant. 


PROPOSITION LXXKXIU. 


Every thing incorporeal, becaufe converted to itfelf, when it is par- 
ticipated by others, is participated in a feparable manner. 

OR if in an infeparable manner, its energy will not be feparable from its participant, 

any more than its eflence. But if this be the cafe, it will not be converted to 

itfelf. For if it is converted it will be feparable and different from its participant. If, 


therefore, it is capable of being converted to itfelf, it is participated in a feparable man- 
ner, when it is participated by others. 


PROPOSITION LXXXIIIL 


Every thing endued with a felf-gnoftic power, is entirely converted 
to itfelf. 


OR that which is converted to itfelf, in energy, manifeftly knows itfelf: for that 


which knows is one and the fame with that which is known; and the knowledge 
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of itfelf reverts to itfelf, as that which is known. And as this knowledge belongs to. 
that which knows, it is a certain energy: but it is an energy of itfelf to itfelf, becaufe it — 
poflefles a power of knowing itfelf. But that this alfo fubfifts in effence if in energy 


has been demonftrated. For every thing which is converted to itfelf in energy, con= 
tains alfo an eflence verging to itfelf. 


PROPOSITION LXXXIV. ; 


Every thing which always 7s, poffefles an infinite power: 


OR if its effence is never-failing, its power alfo, according to which it is what it: 

is, and is able to be, mutt be infinite. For if the power according to which it fub-- 
fifts was finite, it would fome time or other fail. But if it fhould fail, the being alfo of. 
that which poffeffes this power mutt fail; nor would it be any longer an eternal being.. 
It is requifite, therefore, that the power belonging to, and containing that which al-- 
ways is, fhould be effentially infinite. 


PROPOSITION LXXxXV. 


Every thing which is. always in generation. (det ywopevov), poffeffes an: 
infinite power of deing generated (re yiverbau). 


OR if it is always in the act of becoming to be, it contains a never-failing power of | 

generation. For if its power was finite, it would ceafe in a infinite time. But if 
its power of being generated ceafes, that alfo which is in generation will ceafe ; Viz. . 
that which is in generation according to this power will ceafe; nor will it any longer 
be always in generation *, But it is always in generation, according to the hypothefis : . 
and confequently it pofleffes an infinite power of being generated.. | 


* The propofition ends here in the Greek, though very erroneoufly ; and its conclufion forms the. beginning 
of the next propofition. It is ftrange that Portus fhould not have detected, this egregious miftake, which the al- 
terat on of a fingle letter, would have enabled him to rectify. Thus if after ard pas’ det igrinsiwas yivdpcerer. 
amtigoy aga tyes trav re yiveedai vragen, which is the conclufion of the propofition; wav 7% vlw¢ a, &c. is retained, 
inftead of dey +i dvlwe ty, and 's made the beginning of the next propofition, the whole will be corre¢t and plain, 
Such miflakes, are dreadful inftances of the danger attending the underftanding from the ftudy of words alone, 


7 PROPO. 
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PROPOSITION LXXXVI. : 


Every frue being is infinite, not according to multitude, nor accord» 
ing to magnitude, but according to power alone. 


f 
| 


OR every infinite iseither in multitude, or in magnitude, or in power. But true 

being is indeed infinite, as pofleffing an inextinguifhable life, a never-failing-eflence, 
and an undiminifhed energy. Nor is it infinite on account of magnitude; fince that 
which is true being, is without magnitude, and felf-fubfiftent. For every felf-fubfiftent 
being, is impartible, and fimple. Nor is it infinite, on account of multitude, for it ig 
x moft uniform, on account of its vicinity, and alliance to the one. But the one is infi- 
. nite according to power: and hence through this, true being will be impartible and in- 
} finite. And indeed by how much the more it is one and impartible, by fo much the 
more will it be infinite. For power when diftributed into parts, becomes debile, and 
finite. And powers entirely partible, are entirely finite. For fuch as are laft, and moft 
diftant from the one, are after a certain manner finite: but firft powers are on account 
of their impartibility infinite. For partition diffipates and diffolves the power of every 
thing. But impartibility,. from its binding and colle&ive nature, contains in itfelf, 
that which is never-failing and undiminifhed. But infinite according to magnitude and 
multitude, is entirely a privation, and defertion of impartibility. For that which is fis 
nite proximately approaches to that which is impartible; while that which is infinite ig “ 
moft diftant from an impartible nature, becaufe it on all fides departs from the one. 
Hence that which is infinite according to power, does not belong to the infinite, either 
of multitude, or magnitude: fince infinite power is co-exiftent with impartibility. But 
j infinite, either in multitude or magnitude is moft diftant from an impartible nature. _ If, 
‘ | therefore, true being was infinite, either in magnitude, or multitude, it would not be 
endued with infinite power. But it is endued with infinite power, and is, therefore, 
not infinite, either according to magnitude, or multitude. 
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PROPOSITION LXXXVII. 


Every thing eternal, is emg; but not every being is efernal. 


OR in generated natures the participation of being, is after a certain manner inhe« 
rent, fo far as they are not that, which is in no refpect being. But if that which 
isin generation, is not that which is in no refpec? being (ovdapés ér,) it is being, in a certain 
refpect (iss wig.) But that which is eternal, or eternity itfelf, is in no re/pec? inherent 
3B 2 in 
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in generated natures ; and is particularly feparated from things which do not prime 
of eternity, according to the whole of time. But every thing eternal always iss . 
for it participates of eternity itfelf, which confers perpetual being, on the natures by 
which it is participated. Being, therefore, is participated by more natures than efermitp: © 

_ and hence being is above efermity. For things which participate eternity, participate 
alfo.of being : but not all that participate of being, participate alfo of eternity. 


a. 9 


PROPOSITION LXXXVIL 


Every true being, is either prior to eternity, or abides in eternity, 
er participates of eternity, 


B U T that it is above, or prior to eternity, is demonftrated in the preceding propofi- 

tion. And it likewife abides in eternity : for eternity pofiefies perpetuity together 
with being. And this is alfo true of that which participates of eternity: for every thing 
eternal, is called eternal from its participation of perpetuity and being. For this ac- 
cording to participation poflefles both perpetuity and being. But eternity poflefles perpe- 
tuity the firft of all; but deimg, through participation *. And being itfelf, is the firtt — 
being. . . 


PROPOSITION LXXXIX, 
Every primary being (meatus ov) confifts of bound, and infinite. m ‘ 


OR if it is endued with infinite power, it is evident that it is infinite, and through 

this fubfifts from infinite. But if it is impartible and uniform, through this it parti= 
cipates of bound. For that which participates of the one, is bounded. But that which 
is impartible, is at the fame time cndued with infinite power. Every true being, there- 
fore, confifts from bownd'and infinite. 





* To a reader not killed in the Platonic philofophy, it-will doubtlefs appear ftrange, that being fiould be 
a prior to eternity, and yet each participate of one another. This apparent paradox may be eafily folved, by con- 
f fidering that the mode of participation is different in each, For being participates of eternity, as eftablifhing, 

illuminating, replenifhing, and deifying eternity: but eternity participates of being, as depending upon, efta- 
Fi blifhed and deifyed by being. So that when a fuperior, participates of an inferiur nature, the participation con- 
fifts in the energy of. the former on the latter: but when an inferior participates of a fuperior nature, the par- 

ticipation confifts in its receiving the communications of the fuperior nature. 


PROPO- 
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PeR*O (POS TO ww xc: 


Firft bound, and firft infinity, have a felf-fubfiftence prior to all things 
which confift from éound and injinite. 


OR if beings which fubfift from themfelves, fubfift prior to certain ‘beings, becaufe 
common to all, and primary caufes, and this not to fome in particular, but fimply 
to all; it is requifite that there fhould be a.firft bound, and a firft. infinity prior to that 
which confifts from both. For in that which is mixed, bound participates of infinity, 
infinity of bound. But the firft of each, is no other than that which it is. 
fite, therefore, that that which is primarily infinite thould not poffefs the form of bound, 
and that that whichis primarily bound, fhould not poffefs the form of infinite. And hence 
thefe fubfift primarily prior.to that which is mixed, 


and 


PROPOSITION XCL 
Every power is either bounded, or infinite. But every terminated 
power fubfifts from infinite power: and infinite power from Sirf 
infinity. : 


OR powers which have a partial exiftence, or fubfift fometimes, are bounded; be. 


caufe they have fallen from the infinity of perpetual being. But the powers of eter-- 


nal beings, are infinite, becaufe they never defert their own hyparxis.. 


PROPOSITION XCIl. 


Every multitude of infinite powers, depends on one firft infinity, 
which is not as a participated power, and which does not fubfift 
in things endued with power, but is effential; not exifting as the 
power of any participant, but as the caufe of all beings. | 


OR though. the firft being poffefles power, yet it is not power itfelf: for it likewife 

pofleffes bound. But the firft power is infinity: for infinite powers, are infinite, 
through the participation of infinity. Infinity itfelf, therefore, will be before all 
powers; through which being alfo poffeffes infinite power, and all things participate of 
‘infinity. For that which is firft, is not infinity: for that is the meafure of all things, be- 
caufe it is the good, and the one. Nor is deing infinity :' for this is infinite, but not in- 
finity (or infinite itfelf.) Hence between that which is firft, and being itfelf, infinity 
fubfifts, as the caufe of all things endued. with infinite power, and.of all the infinity in 
beings. 


PROP OQ. 


It is requi-. 
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PROPOSITION XCUL. 


Every infinite, fubfifting in beings, is neither infinite with refpe& to — 
fuperior natures ; nor is it infinite to itfelf, 

Fos that by which every thing is infinite, by this alfo it is without circum{cription. 
But every thing in natures fuperior to beings, is bounded in itfelf, and in all 
things prior to itfelf- It remains, therefore, that the infinite belonging to inferior na- 
tures, belongs to them alone, above which it is expanded in fuch a manner, that it is 
jncomprehenfible by them all. “For however they may extend themfelves towards this 
infinite, yet it poffefles fomething entirely exempt from their nature. And though all 
things enter into this infinite, yet it poffefles fomething occult, and incomprehenfible 
by fecondary natures. And again, though it expands its powers, yet it contains fome- 
thing on account of its union, invincible, convolved, and furpafling their involutions. 
Likewife containing and bounding itfelf, it will not be infinite to itfelf; and much lefs 
will it be infinite with refpect to fuperior natures, becaufe it poffeffes a portion of the 
infinity which they contain. . For the powers of more univerfal natures are more infi- 
nite *, becaufe they are more univerfal, and are placed nearer to the firft infinity. 


PROPOSITION XCIV. 


Every eternity is a certain infinity, but every infinity is not an 
eternity. 

F OR many infinites poffefs the infinite, not on account of their perpetuity ; as is evi- 
* dent in the infinity according to multitude, and according to magnitude, and in 
the infinity of matter; and whatever elfe may be infinite, either becaufe it cannot be 
paffed over, or on account of the indefinite nature of its eflence. But that eternity is 
‘an infinity, is evident: for that which never fails is infinite: and this becaufe it poflefles 
a never-failing fubfiftence. Infinity, therefore, is prior to-eternity, For that which 
conftitutes a greater multitude, and is more univerfal, is a more caufal nature. Firft itin 
funity, therefore, is above eternity, and injinity iffelf, is prior to eternity. 





™ . : 


® The reader muft not be"furprifed to find that among infinites, fome are more infinite than others, For as 
among beings fome are truer than others, and poffefs more of real being in proportion as they approach neare? 
to being itfelf; at the fame time that they are all in a certain refpect beings: fo infinites poffefs more of infi- 
nity, as they approach nearer to the infinite itfelf. Thus for inftance eternity poffeffes infinity more truly than 
time, though time alfo is infinite ; becaufe the infinity of eternity, isa ftable indivifible life, but the infinity of 
i ‘time confifts in an unceafing progreflion, or as it were an unwearicd purfuit of infinity, which it can alone ob- 
tain in an extended and partible manner. And this difference among infinites extends even to matter itfelf, 
which is the moft degraded and abject of all infinites, becaufe it is infinite only in the moft dormant capacity. 


PROPO- 
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PROP O HE TPO Mh FEV: 


Every power which poflefles more of the nature of the-one than of: 
multitude, is more infinite than the power which is multiplied, 


OR if the firft infinity is the neareft to the one, hence of the powers which are- 

moje allied to the one, that which is lefs diftant from the one, is more infinite. 
For when multiplied it lofes its uniform nature ; in which when it abides, it will pof- 
{cfs a fuperiority among other natures, being contained by impartibility. For among. 
partible natures, collected powers are multiplied, but fuch as are divided, are debi-- 
litated.. 


PROPOS TT ION: XCVI:. 
The power of every finite body, when infinite is incorporeal. 


7 OR if this power is corporeal, fince in this cafe it would be an infinite body, infi<- 
nite would refide in that which is finite. But.if this power is a finite body, it will: 
not be an infinite power, on account of body, but on account of fomething elfe. For. 
if through body it is finite, but through power infinite; it will not be power, on ac+-. 
count of body.. Hence the infinite power, which refides in a. finite body is ‘incorpo=~ 
real. . 


PROPOSITION XCVIL 


Every principal caufe in every feries, communicates its. ‘property to. 
all that feries: and the feries is that by remiffion, or fubjectiony: 
which this caufe is after a primary manner. 


O R if it is the leader of the whole feries, and all kindred natures, are co-ordinated | 

to this caufe, it is manifeft, that it confers on all one idea, through which they 
are allotted an order under the fame feries. For either all things participate of fimilie . 
tude with this principal caufe, without a caufe; or the famenefs which is in all, pro- 
ceeds from this principal caufe. But that this fhould be the cafe, without a caufe, is : 
impofhible : for that which is without acaufe is fortuitous. But among things in which » 
there is order, and a connection with each other, and which always.abide in the faine ~ 
ftate,~, 
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4 ftate, chance can never take place. From this principal caufe, therefore, the whole 
Bars’ feries receives the property, of its fubfiftences And if from this caufe, it is evident that 
ee ir receives this property with remiffion, anda defcent accommodated to fecondary natures. 


For either this property, fubGifts ina fimilar manner, in that which is principal, and in 
things fecondary, and the former prefides, but the latter are allotted a fubfiftence pof-.. 
terior to the principal; or it fubfitts in a diffimilar manner. And if this is the cafe, itis 
manifeft that identity in multitude proceeds from one, and not the contrary; and that 
the property which primarily pre-exifts in one, is fecondarily in multitude, ama ex- 
empt from the feries.. 


PReGor O-5 1 1 1.0. N. xCVE, 





Every feparate caufe, is at once, every where, and no where. 


; F OR by the communication of its power, it is every where. For this is a caufe, 
which replenifhes things naturally adapted to participate of its nature, and is 
. the leader of all fecondary natures, and is prefent to all the prolific progreffions of 
7 illuftrations. But, on account of an effence unmingled with things in place, and 
through its excellent purity, it is no where. For if it is feparate from effedts, it is 
. placed above all things. In like manner it refides in none of the natures fubordi- 
nate to itfelf. For if it was alone every where, it would not indeed be hindered 
from being a caufe, and it would be in all participants: but it would not be in a fe- 
Dy 3 parate manner prior to all. But if it was no where, without being every where, it 
would not indeed be reftrained from being prior to all things, and it would not be any 
one of fubordinate natures, but it would not be in all things; as caufes are naturally in 
things caufed, through their abundant communications. On account of its being a 
caufe, therefore, it is in all things which are able to participate its nature: and from its 
béing feparate in itfelf, it is prior to all the natures which it replenifhes ; and is at once 
every where and no where. And indeed it is not according to a part every where, and 
; according to a part no where: for thus it would fuffer a divulfion and feparation from 
itfelf : fince one part of itfelf would be every where in all things, and another part would 
be no where, and prior to all things. But it is total, every where and no where, after 
the fame manner. For things which are able to participate of this caufe, abide in the 
whole, and find the whole prefent with their nature; while this whole is exempt from 
its participants. For its participant does not. eftablifh this whole in itfelf, but partiei- — 
pates of it as much as it is able to receive. Nor in communicating does it contract it- 
felf, through the participations of a multitude of things: for it is feparate. ‘Nor do the 
participants participate in a defective manner: for that which communicates is every 
«where. 


PROP O- 
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. Every imparticipable, fo fat as. it. is an imparticipable, does not ‘tk 


fift from another caufe, but is the principle and caufe of all parti- - 


= _ cipated natures. And in confequence of this every paca in: 
every feries i is without Seneration. 


‘O R if it is ‘imparticipable, it is allotted a principality 3 in its own fi prope? aka 
“does not proceed from others: for it would not be’ the firft, if it received’ that! pro- 
perty-on-account of which it is imparticipable, from:any other, But if it is, worfe than 


pable, but fo far as it is a participant. For in this cafe it pafticipates of the natures 
) from which it proceeds, and:the things which it participates), have-not a primary! fu 
te: fiftence. But that which is’ imparticipable‘has a primary fubfiftence.. And hence f 
| far as it is imparticipable- it does not flow from a caufe.*. For if it proceeded from a, 
_ caufe, it-would: be a- participant, and:not an imparticipable. . But fo far as it is; amide, 
participable, it is the caufe of pens and not that weil mPOA Fee of others. _ 


, i ee | it , A tg -sorat : oieeD 3 
9 BROROSTTION: oc. 
Every feries of wholes is extended® to an imparticipable caufe and» 
> . principle... But all. imparticipables, seared ‘on one gat banal 

of all. 7 Hs oil2 Tal , Dats y y dete 1 


I 


OR if every feries fuffers a certain famenefs, there is fomething in every ruling na- 


wife every feries emanates from one. But all imparticipable unities are reduced to the 
one itfelf; becaufe, all: ofithem.areanalogous.to the:one« So far}. therefore, as they fis 
: - fer_a certain famenefs, through their analogy to:the;one, fo far they are reduoed, to the 

one itfelf. And fo far as they all proceed from the one, none of them.is a pr ciple, but 
— they flow from the one, as from a principle. But mS far-as each of them i is dhe 


* Thus for inftance the firft being, or being iff, does not flow from ; any being as its caufe, ree it iswi the 
a ont any participation of being: and though it proceeds from a fuperior. caufe, i.e. the one itfelfryet it eae 
a, proceed from this caufe, on Account of its being. an imparticipable, but on account of its. being fubordinate to ¢ 

; one,"arid confequently @ participant of the one. ‘And thivis likewife true in every other Telpartictpable: © os 
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others and proceeds from.them,, it is, not allotted a progreffion, fo-far as it is impartici~ ) 


ait lit ; +4 isi ‘ 


a : ture, which is the caufé of ‘identity. For as-all beitigs proceed’from the one, fo like» 
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Pedic 
ble, fo far each of them is.a ae Becaufe, therefore, they are principles of cer~ lee 


_ tain things, they depend on the principle of all: for that is the principle of all, of which. — 
all participate. But the firft is alone participated by all things ; while fome things only ~ & 
participate of the reft. And hence the one is that which is fimply the firft.. Butothers; = 
are firkts ek relation to a certain ordef, but are not fimply een atin wa sti, 
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“PROPOSTTION. Cee segio 


The leader of all things participating of intelleg, is an impale 
- ble intellect: of all. things participating: life, an imparticipable. 
‘life : and of all things participating being, an imparticipable being:,. — 
But of thefe, being i is prior to life, and life is prior to intelle&t. 
= : ott sud otek 
Ee R fince in every order of beings, iiugbtinipeblen are prior to participants, itis ren. 
quifite that there fhould be,an intelle&. prior to intellectuals, life prior to things: f 
vital, and’ being: prior to beings... But:fince that which is the caufe of more effects pre-, 
cedes that which is the caufe of a fewer ; hence among-thef¢, being-will be the firft :. 
for it is prefent to all things, to which life and intelleé& is prefent. For every thing. P 
vital and intellectual participates of being; but the contrary is not a neceflary confe- 
quence : fince all beings are not endued’with life, and intellect. But the fecond in or- 
der is life: for all things to which intelle& is prefent, participate alfo of life; but the 
contrary is not-true. For many things are endued with life, but are deftitute of cogni= 
tion. - But the. third is intelle&. For every thing which is endued in any. refpe. with- 
cognition, both lives, and poffefies heing. If, therefore, being i is the caufe of more. 
effects ; but life of fewer; and intellect of ftilk fewer : hence’ being is the firft in ree 
hfe the fecond, and intelle the third. _ A hy! 


: 1 te yap 7 

PROPOSETION CII. 

All beings, in whatever manner they may poffefs being, confitt Sein 
bound and infinite, through the firft being. But alf' vital ‘natures, 

_ are felf-motive, through, the firft life. And-all gnoftic natures. 
participate of cognition, through the firft intelle&. are 

OR if that which is in every feries imparticipable, communicates it6 peculiar pros 


perty, to all things under the. fame feries; it.is evident that.being fisft communi-. 
- cates: 
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And life imparts the motion refident in its nature: for-life is the firft progreffion and 


motion, from the ftable fubfiftence of being. And laftly, intellect i imparts ‘cognition ; , 


for the fummit of all cognition, is in intellect ; and. intellect i is the firft LT sere nature. | 


as» _ 


PROP 0. S I eas | rere CIII. Wy SUR Steal 5 i 
_ All things are imall, but fubfift peculiarly in sich: 


OR in being there is both life and intelleét ; and in life, being and intelleCtion 5 
and in intelle&, being and life. -But in intellea all mbes fubfitt intelleQtually, 


in life vitally, and in being, according to true beings. For fince every thing fubfifts, 


either, according to caufe, or according to eflence, or according to participation : and 
fince inthe firft the reft fubfift according to caufe; and in the fecond, - the firft fubfifts. 
through participation, and the third through caufe: and in'the third, natures prior to 


its own, fubfift through participation; hente in Jeing, Li ife and intel/e@ prefide. But 
fince every thing receives its characteriftic, according to hyparxis, and not according to 
caufe (for caufe pertains to other things, or to effects); nor yet according to participa- 


cates to all things bound together with infinite; fince it is primarily mixed from thele, 3 


tion (for it receives externally that which it participates): hence in being there is true . ae 


life and rue intelligence, effential life and effential intelle€&t. And in life, there is 


being according to participation ; but intelligence according to caufe. But both of thefe 


are vitally inherent in life: for its hyparxis is according to life. And. in intelle@ there. 


is both life and effence, through participation: but both thefe. fubfitt intelle€tually. 


For the being and life of intelle&t is knowledge, —_ . : RAS 


PROPOSITION QV. 3 


Every oe which is primarily eternal, has both its effence and 


energy eternal. tag F 


OR if it is primarily allotted the perpetuity of see: it does not partly participate 


of this, and partly not; but it entirely participates of perpetuity. For either par-’ 
ticipating according to energy, it does not participate according to eflence: but this is 


impofhble, fince in this cafe, energy would be more excellent than effence. Or parti- 


- * Ovrag in the original, which means indeed literally, truly. But the philofophical reader will pleafe to ob-" . 


ferve that as it is an adverb derived from the participle @, or being ; its full meaning is trely ps abe 
So that by true fife, we moult underftand Jife according to the truth of being; and fo ofthe ref, 


gC a uid Neaaig oso .-clpating: 
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ble, fo far each of them is.a eriatade: Becaufe, therefore, they are principles of cer= 
. tain things, they depend on the principle of all: for that is the principle of all, of which, — LES eS ia 
all participate. But the firft is alone participated by all things ; while fome things only of a 5 Fy : 
’ aa participate of the reft. And hence the one is that which is fimply the - But others: — ve 
) Se se are firlts beck relation to a certain ordet, but are not imply ees. Lert TN nerds 5 
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: | The leader of all things’ participating of intelle&t, is an. april 3 
" | ~ ble intelle&: of all things participating: life, an imparticipable bl 
Bowe ey and of all things participating being, an imparticipable. being:.. 


But of thefe, being i is prior to life, and life is prior to RE peng ets LOE, ae 
+> 6 du bvey 


| es 7 F° R fince in every order of beings, Sixiyphtindpabken, are prior to participants, itisres Coa 
ee quifite that there fhould -be,an intellect. prior to intelleftuals, life prior to things: iy oar 
rt: ts | vital, and’ being: prior to beings. | But:fince that which is the caufe of more effedts pre-, =y 
cedes that which is the caufe of a fewer; hence among-thefe, being-will be the firft :. ¥ 
for it is prefent to all things, to which life and intelle& is prefent. For every thing, Y 
yee - vital and intelleétual participates of being; but the contrary is not a neceflary confe- 
hy quence: fince all beings are not endued with life, and intelle€t. But the fecond in or- . 
der is life: for all things to which intelle@ is prefent, participate alfo of life; but the ict 
ee contrary is not-true. For many things are endued with life, but are deftitute of cogni= 2 
Se ; tion. - But the third is intelle&t. For every. thing which is endued in any refpect. with- 
7 cognition, both lives, and poffeffes being.. If, therefore, being i is the caufe of more The: 
oe effects ; but life of fewer; and intelle@ of ftill fewer: hence: being is asic in Ores, te 
‘<a iife the. fecond, and intelle the third. _ - wet 


















aa wes: PROPOSETION cI. 


mies - All beings, in whatever manner they may poffefs being, confit Sener. 
bound and infinite, through the firft being. But alf vital ‘natures, Silla 

_ are felf-motive, through, the firft life. And. all gnoftic natures, 
participate of cognition, through the firft intelled. 
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OR if that which is in every feries imparticipable, communicates ifs peculiar ’ 
perty, to all things under the. fame feries; it.is evident that being firft communi-_ 
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cates to all thiagn bound together with scafinite fince it is-pédinaitly sed ‘ee thefe, 2 775} ee ar 
And life imparts the motion refident in its nature: for-life is the firft progreflion and x tie 
motion, from the ftable fubfiftence of being. And laftly, intelle& i imparts cognition ; etre | an 
for the fummit of all cognition, is in intellect ; and intelled i is the firft tA were nature." ‘ ' 2: ben 
PROPOSITION ONE'S a Bae 
_ All things are in all, but fubfift peculiarly in each. cacti 
OR in being there is both life and intellect ; and in life, being and intellection ; . oe! 
and in intelleét, being and life. -But in intelleét all Cele fubfitt intellectually, Seis 3 . 
in life vitally, and in being, according to true beings. For fince every thing fubfifts, | a 
either, according to caufe, or according to effence, or according to Participation ; and 
fince in'the firft the reft fubfift according to caufe; and in the fecond, | the firft fubfitts i, 
through participation, and the third through caufe: and in the third, natures prior to. 
its own, fubfift through participation; hente in Jdeing, li ife and intelled prefide._ But | ei ; 
fince every thing receives its charaéteriftic, according to hyparxis, and not according fe <->. ine 
caufe (for caufe pertains to other things, or to effects); nor yet according to ) participa- ¥< ie 
tion (for it receives externally that which it participates): hence in being there is true 4 as es? t 
life and true intelligence, effential life and effential intellect. And in life, there i is = 5a 
being according to participation but intelligence according to caufe. But both of thefe - a 
are vitally inherent in life: for its hyparxis is according to life. And in intelle& there. : ' eae 
is both life and effence, through afticipation: but both thefe. fubfift intelle€tually, | Tt ere is 
For the being and life of intelle&t is knowledge. — Sides ont ats ag Be Pea ts 
; ‘. & lgteods ‘ 5. 
PROPOSITION CIV. fat ak “oa 
Every thing which is primarily eternal, has both its -effence, and eee 
energy eternal. Ree eeia hota 2am 
OR if it is primarily allotted the perpetuity of eternity, it does not it pail participate - 7 
of this, and partly not; but it entirely participates of perpetuity. For either a cee 
ticipating according to energy, it does not participate according to eflence : but this i ms ,« i ae 
impofhble, fince in this cafe, energy would be more excellent than effence. Or parti- pete; rte a 
~ * Orr in he original, which means indeed literally, truly. - But the philofophical Feader will pleafe to obs” | i: ; 
ferve that as it is an adverb derived from the participle dy, or being; its full meaving is truly es tee ¥ | apy 
So that by true life, hare underftand /ife according to the brush of being; and fo of the ref, af. = F a 
| 30a 4. eipating: 4 Se 
tia a 


es 
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ee ee unites “ah On oLoer. 
ee _ Gpati ating. ackerding to atelee, iit does not participat e aécording to energy. And thi . 


asis 


go ; i , | | es os et is rei pe will be the fanie with that, which primarily  fartitigh : : 










Sy ieee | primarily meafure the effénce of fome things, but eternity 
Se a pes is more- ecaleat ‘than all ‘time, will be. the meafure of nothing: fince. that hi 
eth ts 47, is primarily eternal, will not be contained by eternity according to enerey: Ts £ 
: 2 therefore, emai 5 perl, has both i its ic in seat ale sternal. , 
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> PROPOSTTION CVs 


; | | Every, thing immortal is. eternal, but every ming eternal “is. ag: Pia iota 
u det eretc 4 ; -immortal._ § ites "es > Ei 


a a, oe 
She , fo R if that i ie immortal which always finiclpanitot lifeva and rhatwhidhelwayepais Bo ¥ 
ast Gab dtes.oF life , participates alfo of beitig, and that which is always vitalis perpe-. ~ 
SH? gan NE ERE ‘every ide immortal. is. eternal. For that is’immortal which’ does Rot res ee 
pest ceive death, and perpettidlly. ives: but that is eternal which ‘catmot receive ‘rio ‘ae 
“ae and which always id, But if thete ate tiny beihgs more excellent and worfe than life 7 
«SS ia but w whic h are not fuifceptive of immortality, though they are perpetual beirigs ; whinge? 2 
that "every thingy dtenntd 4s not iimmdrtal, Bug that many’perpetoal beings are not im» 
RS niortal is evident. Yor there are certain beings, deftitute-iudeed of lifes; yetsperpetual) 
HS : and incorruptible {:-fince as beirig is to life, fois that which is eternal to'that which), =~ ; 
3 ae ig ‘iminortal. For that life which cannot be taken away, is iwimortality itfelf. And be-.. - Ce 
say Wiktek cannot be deftroyed, is eternity itfelf. But being is more comprehenfive than. s) ae 
syd life: and hence that which, is eternal is more cémprehenfive than that which is im-.. rae 
mortal §._ . c beets 
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© For if ‘that which i is primarily. eternal, i is eternal according toeffence, but notaceerdiagah energy,. it will, = 
Pes Fi ; be the fame with the world, which is the firft participant of time. For thes world is effentially eternal, becaufe - 
ee : though. i its parts, are fub je& to.change, , yet confidered as a whole, it is perpetually the fame... But then itisnot. oe 
eternal in ey, ), but in capacity aloné. For ivfubfifts ina ‘perpetual capacity of exiftence ; a eee LEST - > a 
is perpetually compofed from the paft, prefent, ' and future circulations of time. | o, ee 
¢-In the original it is xa7' deta, but it fhould doubtlefs be read, according to our, sranilatiod naw * Enzysidy, is - weeny te 
<e bas S.r ~ $ Thus for inftance the qualities which fubfift about bodies are incorporeal, and confequently ooree and ine 4 a 
vis et i : corruptible ; but yet they are-not immortal, becaufe they. are deftitute of life, . “a *. 
ae § ‘In the Greck Savazy is erroneoufly printed, inftead of abavars, which the reader will’ evidently perceive. a 08 P 
— al muft be the true reading. But though this is fufficiently obvious to thofe who underftand the propofition ; yet She 
Portus, who feldom attends to the meaning, has, from not rectifying this miftake, given the moft ridiculous tranf- . : | 
lation of this concluding fentence, that can poflibly be imagined. The original is: 73 38 oy rig Lette megidnmlunciragey,. 
nal ve Savdre, (lege, adavare) dpa. ri didieyv. The tranflation of Portus:  Illud vero, quod eft, vitam, et mor-__ a 
tem magis complectitur, vel, ipfum vero ens, plura compleltitur, et latius patel, quam vita ct mors. Ergo ipfum eter- _ “ye e | 
num ¢f illud, quod non recipit ipfum non eff, et quod femper of; i. e. ** But that which is, Pepa in a greater - 
dearee Jife and death; ‘or being itfelf comprehends more, and is of greater extent than life inst, death, - Theres 
fore, eternity itfelf, is that which does not receive non-being, and which always is,” 
sa ‘ “PROPQ. | 
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4 om _ PROE OSITION CVI. cert Seabareti >> 
ee tec sideqeoat Siabic sions. ar Biuptac! en Adiskve guid yay > et ly a 
: * The eodion of every thing. entirely. eternal; both according to) 


effence; and according toenergy, and of that which has its pr Se, ag a 


q . in time; is that which is ina arpin sees sat bat. wehtich «- 
in a certain refpect is meafured by timeessn. oaiiissmrsh a3 boiiia’ i 
. | , ‘OR that which has its effence comprehended by. time is entirely temporal : for this « a. 3 ae 
in a moft primary manner, is allotted a temporal. energy- But that which aides ara me 
, | ing. to all things is temporal, is perfectly difimilar to that which is according to all V8 ‘- =e 
i: things eternal. But all progreffions fubfift through fimilars., There is, therefore, fome ~ ‘ ae 
Ae ‘medium between thefe. Hence either that is the medium. which is eternal i in effence, ‘ eae ee 
Bi. but temporal in energy; or the contrary. But this is impoflible : for energy on this-. ; Sa 
7 latter, hypothefis would be more excellerit than. effence. eB | 3 remains, therefore, tor | a j < 
i | former hypothefis mutt be the medium. : | a 
a . ee - = 13 $ ‘ - " >: }. 
3 ; b OT »tal a | heb rf ai ces f : ria als ¥ ao 
4 PERO. PQs8 LTTiONS CVERLe ey eased rae 
a Every thing which i is in a certain refpec& eternal, buts in a certain» on 
fi refpect temporal, is at the fame time being and generation. = ear 
a OR évety thing eleva is being, -and-that which is meafiired by timeis gerieras = > s aoe 
a | * tion. And hence) if the fame-thing)participates both of time ahd eternity, ‘yet not, - tn Se 5; “ 
4 according to the fame, or after the fame manner; this fame thing will be, both being Seger: a 
2 and generation, yet will not be both according to.one of thefe alone. *, 2 cA oah 
- . COROL LAR, aes pew es ) og 
. From hence it is evident that generation, fince it has a temporal energy, Gepends on & as Pe 
that which partly participates of. ‘being, and partly of generation; ahd which at-once - 2 ~ 
- participates of eternity and,time. .. But this is. rélated to that which i is ‘eternal according Ce ; SS . 
7 to all things. But that which is eternal according to all things is related to eternity Ite Ry Sy “z $ 
4 felf: and eternity itfelf is related to. being, which is prior to eternity. ag 2 ee 
% _ * That is neither according to Emeslines nor eternity alone : but from the petspation of both.. s: ; ‘aad a 7 
a _ : Op he - 3 » 
‘: eset Geapiicae ihr itp OP Oc:- ae 
; : 
4 me 
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" Erery thing which i is ‘particular is in each « or et, is capable of pa tic 











a « a 


tate Gigerioe: aifpotition’ ; either: by it its own proper totality, “or — . Shas 


-ahrough that which it contains, of a partial nature, and which is is eS Py oa 














Bor allied to fomething Enns a ; tee: to an analogy to” o the BBE 
a -. ‘whole feries. > 7 S pie t 


ich 
as eats > O, R if all things are converted through fimilitude, the particular nature which fub- 

“Tas | | Gifts j in an inferior order, is diffimilar to that which in a fuperior order is monadic, = 
and total ; and is as that which is particular to that which is univerfal, ecru 

| orders are to each other. But this particular nature is fimilar to a whole of the fame C= 

ries, on account of a communion of peculiarity ; and to that fuperior proximate 

ordinated property, through an analogous fubfiftence. It is, therefore, evident 

_ through thefe mediums a converfion from one to the other is effected, as through 

lars, to that which is fimilar *. For particular, 3 is fimilar to that which is particular, but. 

- that which is of the fame feries.is peciliar. And the univerfal, or ise which is placed ‘ 

| abou the feries, is diffimilar accordiag to each of thefe. 
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PROPOSITION, CK...) = orn 


5 Every particular intelle& participates of that unity, which i 1s  aeid, 
or ~.  intelle&t, and is the firft; both through that which is wniver/a/, 
. , and through a particular unity, co-ordinated to its nature, And 
of every particular foul, participates of univerfal intelle& 5 both 

| through univerfal foul, and a particular intelle&. ‘And crery oe 
particular nature of body, participates of univerfal foul, both ane 


- 
te “eal 
~— 
- 

a 






through univerfal nature, and a particular foul. aa ay sare 
OR every thing particular (by the preceding propofition) participates of that ‘unity as 


- “placed in an order above it; either by its own proper univerfality ; or by that par- 
oS eA __ ticular nature which it contains, and which is co-ordinated to fomething particular. 


— @ Inflead of ae M cucortiv dvbpcoum, read we 3% opomr tig ducer. And read with aftonifhment the verfion of + «Shee 
EL Portus; who not percciving the error of the teat, has made nonfenfe of the paflage, as ufual. 
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‘PROPOSITION Cee ene 
of all things placed in order, according to every feries, fach a die _- ti 
firft, and are co conjoined with their. unity, ‘may participate of thofe- | eek 
which are proximately eftablifhed in afuperior order, through anaes 2 ye 
logy: But fuch as are more im perfec, and remote from their 7 er 
_ proper principle, are not. naturally adapted. to partici pate of their oe 
fuperiors.. ; ee . ry). 
OR becaufe fome things are allied t to their fe, SR eee allotted in their proper or= 2 ee <6 Sa 
‘da a more excellent and divine.nature ;, but others are more diflant, becaufe theyare a =a 
allotted a fecondary and minifterial, but not a primary and principal progreffion in every, es 
-feries: hence fome. things are naturally conjoined with thofe of a fuperior order ;. but. 3 = e. 
others are not. conjoined_with a fuperior orders. For all things are not. of equal dignity, . : 
though they belong to the fame diftribution. For there is not one reafon, of all things : . sae 
but all things proceed from one, and return to one, from their own. proper unity. And. = aa 
hence they-are not allotted*the fame power. But fome are able tojreceive continually. | 3 cs 
the participations of their fuperiors. But others of a diffimilar nature, are deprived: of: 2; ae 
fuch-a-power, par their.far diftant eae from. their principles: Mit | a 
: c a 
PROPOS cand ON ext: ; Mae? 
‘ . ~ ae 
Of every intelle€tual feries, fome are ‘divine intelleats receiving the ee 
participations of the gods ; but others are intelleéts alone. And a 
of every animattic feries. (i. e. a feries compofed. of fouls) fome are. - rae. ae 
intellectual fouls, depending on their proper intellects; but others - {a 
are fouls alone- And of every corporeal nature, fome have fuper>. Bee : 
nally-prefiding fouls, but others are natiires alone, deftitute of the ) 
prefence of fouls. , 2 2 ee ag 
Pyare st Ee 
OR in every feries the eh genus is not naturally adapted to depend: on that which” | Re 
is prior to itfelf; but this belongs to that more perfeét nature which the genus con= ee 4 
tains, and which is fufficient to coalefce with fuperior natures. Hence every intellect rie ee 
ig. not connected with a god; but this belongs to eng tc and: moft sruguae intel-. xf a 


* Hees, \ hen " ‘ : 





ee ‘eds, Gis ee to intellects which + pafetpaen wnt of unity), For thefe ¢ are allied Bi a ee 
. > Sas _» divine unities, Nor igpape se eersirableie 5 but this belong to 
: 2 3 ; * _ fuch as.are moft int Pacose all corporeal natures ea the prefence of fouls Pe 
| Bp ro mene renee ore arte Do vational. po 
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ia as ets, 315% mot RRP 0.8.4: ~ LON OXIL S3sct “aa ied 
Bees. Firft natuites es. in’ every order,’ porate” ‘the form of things 4eierito. We 


OE ie oom | themfelves. z etONsqut «)+)* 


ae F°® the highett genera in every order, are conjoined with their fuperiors py is " ¥ aa 
Beis -' tude, and ‘through a continuation of the progreffion of univerfals. “Foe sich ee Sates tte 
wos eres _faperior natures ; are primarily, fuch is the ‘form which things firft in every order ate: Shee a ae 
= allotted, ahd which is allied to the nature of faperiors. And through bie. atl 
Repeat stheit fubsiftence, ‘they’ appear fuch as natures prior t to themfelves.. EMU ETT OD SER AES 
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ae ‘Every disins siaiabber.3 is ania biatch ty 30; “pofleffes the form of oe 








O R if a divine number has the one itfelf, as its preceding caufe, in the tricia’ man- 

7 ner as an intelleQual number has intelle&, and an animaftic number (Juxmds, or Ss, 4 

= number poffefling the form of foul) foul as its preceding caufe, and if multitude is every 
5 a where analogous to its caufe ; it is evident that a divine number alfo, is, uniform, | Since, a, 
pre Ee. the one. itfel) > is the deity: and this becaufe. the good it/e/f is the fame, with the one. For the ¢ ea 
“pa good ‘itfelf, and the deity are the fame: fince that above which there is ‘nothing » and rt . 
> eee which all things defire, is hedeity. And that from which all things proceed, ‘and to which © At 

all things tend, is the good. If, therefore, there is a multitude of gods, it is an. uniform — 7 


multitude. But that there is a multitude is evident: fince every principal caufe is, the bene: 
Fs leader of a. “BEOPEE: multitude * 3 and to this multitade, it is fimilar and allied. ae 


i Sea a eS cs bee 
T gD G a4 

o fuch as underftand thefe Elements, this argument for the exiftence of 4 multitude of wots, fe perleBly =~ 
demonftrative and clear, Indeed as every production of nature poffeffes the power of generating its fimilar, “itis, 
much more neceffary that the firft caufe of all fhould generate a multitude the moft fimilar to himfelf, ‘that can. x 2 
poflibly be conceived. For every being produces that which is fimilar prior to the diffimilar; as indeedacon- * 
. trary mode of proceeding would be abfurd and impoflible. The immediate or firft productions ttiecbnas of the — as 
eo ker fir god, muft be a multitude of gods: or otherwife his fir progeny would-not be perfectly fimilar to hime 
felf. Nor does this do¢trine, in any refped derogate from ‘the dignity of the fupreme god, as the ignorant fup~ 


poles — 
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PROPOSITION CxIV. 


Every ‘god. is a m Sei -penkets unity : and every Slbrpetet unity 
Asa god. 


* 


OR if there is a two-fold number of unities, as we have previouflly demonttrated, and | 


fome of thefe are felf-perfec&t, but others illuminations emanating from the felf- 


perfect unities; and if a divine number is allied, and of a fimilar nature to the good 5 


hence the gods are felf-perfea ‘unities. And on the contrary every felf-perfe&t unity 
is a god. For as unity is moft excellently allied to the one itfelf, and that which is 


felf-petfect to the good, and through both the one, and the good, participates a oe | 


vine property's ; fo likewile that which is felf-perfe& is a god. € - 


i Aas C oO R Oo L L A R se - pyri 
But -if a god was a unity, yet not a felf-perfeét unity ; or a felf- perfed hypoftafis, yet 
mot a unity, he would be placed in another order, on account of a mutation of his pro- 


perty : 


- 


prey PROPOSITION xv. 


Every god is fuper-effential, fupervital, and faper-intelledtual. 


OR if every god is a felf-perfe& unity, but each of thefe (viz. effence, life, and ii in 
telleét) is not a unity, but united; it is evident that every god, is above effencé, 


pofe; but on the contrary tends to exalt his majefty, and evince the ineffable haniceiice aad perfection of his 
nature. For though it eftablifhes a multitude of gods, yet it teaches that they are dependant on the firkt, who 
ig perfectly incomprehenfible, and without participation. So that it leads us to confider the fubordinate deities, 
as fo many leffer luminaries fhining before the prefence of the fun of good, and encircling with awful gran- 


4 


deur his ineffable radiance, and occult retreats. And that this doctrine fully difplays his fuperlative goodnefe, — 


is fufficiently manifeft ; fince by a eontrary affertion we mut afcribe imperfection to the fountain of excellence, 
and leave deity impotent and barren. Indeed this opinion is fo natural and reafonable, that, excepting the Jews, 
it was embraced by every nation of the ancient world. Nor ought we to wonder that the Jews were an excep- 
tion to the univerfal confent of mankind, in this important particular. For with refpec& to the origin of this 
defpicable, though chofen people, it was {carcely known to the Heathens; ‘‘ the greater part of whom,” as Dr. Bur- 
neft juftly obferves (De Origin. Rer. cap. 7.) ‘‘ fuppofed them to be natives of Egypt, fprung from the fame 


root, or confidered them aga vile, and inconfiderable people.” And as to their learning we may remark with - 


the fame author,-“ that they never excelled in philofophical, or mathematical knowledge ;_ and never gavethe 
world a famous-example of the ftrength of human wit; from whence arofe that bitter reproach of Apollonius, 
That the “fees were the moft trifling of all the barbarians, and that they were the only people who bad never Sound out any 
thing ufeful for life.’ The example of the Jews, therefore, ought to be fo far from deciding againgft Polytheifm, 
that when their character is impartially chtimated, it will ftrengthen the evidence of its spetennlicnct and 
truth. 
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life, and intelle&t. For if thefe difertrom each other, but all are in all, every ones 

| eee -thefe being all things will not be one alone. Befides, if the firft deity is fuper-effential, 
Brig" but every god, fo far as a god is of the firft feries *; hence every god will be fuper-effe 
_ ya. Bue that the firft deity is fuper-effential i is evident : for effence is not the fame wi : ct 
: : unity ; nor is to be, and to be united one and the fame. But if efence, is not the fame with ae in 
n° wnity, that which is firft will either be both of thefe, and fo will not be one alone, but re. 
“Ae fomething befides one, and will. participate of the ene, without being the one itfelf; orit — 
ey: will be either of thefe. But if indeed it is effence, it will be indigent of the one. But | a - 

a it is impoffible that the good, and the fir/t fhould be indigent. . It will, therefore, be the 
ene alone ; 3 and will confequently be fuper-eflential. But if every thing fubfifting in a 


































a %,- ss primary manner, confers the property of its primary fubfiftence on the whole feries 5 : 
act hence every divine number is fuper-effential. _ For every principal caufe produces fimilars 
is. < ie prior to difiimilars. If, therefore, the firft god is fuper-effential, all the gods, will be 4 
= peas fuper-effential: for by this means they will be perfe€tly fimilar. But if they Werke ty 5 ty tae 
ats 4 ae would be produced from a: _ eit as. the unities ‘of eflences. wid sy * 


- ia ‘ : : : oa 7 Me 
: 4 c = 


| ie eli tie k coe: | 
Sart Every deity, except the one, is participable. TS 5 ae 
| a For that the one is imparticipable, is evident ; fince if he participated. any thing, andk 4 


thus became dependant on fome other nature, he would no longer be the caufe of © 
‘all things ; both.of {uch as are prior to. beings, and of beings themfelves. But that other © 


* Though the firft caufe or the one itfelf, confers on every thing a proper fymbol of his ineffable nature ; yet. 
this occult unity, or impreffion is not divine in things fubject to generation and decay, but in true effences alone» 
in the number of which rational fouls:muft be ranked. Such of thefe, however, as are of a partial nature, and 
on this account are not the immediate progeny of the frp one, do not contain a unity whieh can be called a god; 
eS becaufe they arc connected with. motion,. and are in a certain refpect compofite effences. But where there isa. 
_ o See moft true effence, as in feparate intelle@s, and celeftial fouls, the unity of each isa god. And indeed on ace 
oe count of thefe unities, which are as it were expreflive characters of the firft unity, the effences of the gods con- 
tain all things, and extend their providential care to every part of the univerfe, with unbounded beneficence, 
ser _» nd immaculate power. But thefe divine unities are perpetually united to the firft one, like rays to light, and 
—— lines to a centre. They likewife fubfif in the moft perfe@ union with each other. For fince union in other na- ; 
; tures is effeGted through the power of unity, thefe divine unities muft be much more clofely united, through their | =e 
fubfifting much nearer to the firft and moft perfect one. Every divine unity, therefore, though it is neither _ < 
effence, nor obnoxious to effential multitude, yet abides in effence ; or is rather the fummir, and as it were blof~. 
fom of effence. And as every thing is eftabliffied in its proper fpecies through form, and as we derive our being 
through foul; fo every god is a deity, from the fecret unity. which he contains. Hence thefe divine unities_ ay 
fubfift in the intelligible world, and in the effences of the gods, like fo many fplendid lamps in diaphanous 
{phetes, mingling their rays with an ineffable union, energy, and confent. And fituated in moft admirable or- 
der, in the veftibule of the good, they occultly fignify divine filence, and folitary beauty; and perfpiceouliy an= 
pounce to poflerior natures the awful fantuary of their incomprehenfible caufe, 
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anities are participants we fhall now demonttrate as follows: For if hei is another im- 


_participable unity after the firft, in what does it differ from the.cue? For it either fub- 


fifts in the fame manner as that: but how in this cafe, is the one fecond, and. the other 


firft? Or it does not fubfift in the fame manner. And fo that will be the one itfelf, but 


this will be both one, and non-one. But-this non-one, if it is no hypoftafis (or fubfiftence) 
will be one alone. But if it is fome other hypoftafis befides the one, the one will be par- 
ticipated by non-one: and that will be a felf-perfeét one, by which it is conjoined. 


Hence this again, will be the deity. But that which fubfifts as non-one, will fubfift‘in- 


the participation of the one. Every unity, therefore, which cepts after the one is par~ 
ticipable, and every god is participable. 3 vs 


PROPOSITION.CXVI, .. -- 
Every god is the meafure of beings. 


OR if every god poffeffes the form of one (inas@-), he defines aed meafures all ihe 
multitudes of beings. For fince all multitudes, are naturally indefinite, they are 
bounded by the one. But that which is one, meafuring and bounding whatever it fu- 
pervenes, is willing to lead into bound, by its terminating power, whatever is indefi- 
nite. For that which is one becomes uniform through participation: but that which is 


indefinite recedes fromthe one, through its interminable and infinite nature. And by . 
how much the lefs it is uniform, by fo much the more is it indefinite andimmenfe. And - 


hence every multitude of beings, is meafured by the divine unities. 


“PROPOSITION CXVIII. 


Every thing which is in the gods, according to their idioms (or pro- 
perties), pre-exifts in their natures. And the property of the 


gods, is uniform and fuper-effential. And hence all things are 
contained in the gods, uniformly, and fuper-effentially. 


OR if every thing fubfitts in a three-fold manner, either through caufe, or thesugh 
hyparxis, or through participation, but the firft of all numbers is the divine num- 
ber; hence nothing will be inherent in the gods according to participation. But alj 
things will refide in them, either through hyparxis, or through caufe. But likewife, 


whatever ‘the earl as the authors of all things previoufly receive, they previoufly re- | 
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“ceive. in a manner convenient, and appofite. to their union. For every thing i 
rs at | ~ prefides over fecondary natures according to-caufe, naturally contains the caufe 0 
eee > lors. - things, therefore, are in the es uniformly, and seinem se 


> 





-RROPOSITION CXIX. 


ares _Every it fubfifts according to a. -fuper-effential goodnefs, . and i 
| oa -.. . . good neither through habit, nor through effence. . a . as iy 
hee | | OR both habit and effence are allotted an order fecondary and remote deted 1 the. ME Rs a 


- gods: but thefe have a fuper-effential fubfiftence. For if the firft one, is alfg the — 
good, and fo far as the one is the good itfelf, and fo far:as.the good the one nats sok y 
hence every feries. of gods, is both uniform, and beneficent (@yaGoedys), on account of” 
one property alone, and not through more than one. But every god, fo far as a sinteg 






a is alfo a goodnefs, and fo far-as a goodnefs is alfo a unity; and on account of progref- ae i mt) , 
* fion-from the firft is alfo- beneficent and uniform. For the firft caufe of all, is both the eens 
one. itfelf, and the good; and confequently all the gods are unities and goodneflés, ed s 
. As.therefore. the-one of the gods is fuper-effential, fo likewife the good, which they con-- ae 


A * tain, is fuper-effential, and is nothing elfe than one. For every god is not firft of all 
fomething different from good, and afterwards good; but is good alone. ae he. 
of all. £0 aa befides one, and afterwards one; but is one alone. . 


CONCERNING. PROVIDENCE. 
PROPOSITION CXX. 


Every god contains in his hyparxis.a providence of the univerfe 
and primary providence refides in the gods. 


- ed | F O R all things pofterior to the gods,. provide through the cammunion of the reais ch) eee 
oeesa: | but providence is connate with the gods. For if to communicate good to things 

= _ provided for, is the peculiar employment of'a providential property, but all the gods - boi =) eee 
e - are goodnefles ; hence they will either communicate themfelves to nothing, and fo there - “% 
eee - . will be no good im fecondary natures (for whence can that which fubfifts by participa- 3 
S tion emanate, but from natures which are primarily endued with properties); or if they eeeist 
_ communicate, they will communicate good, and through this communication provide - +e 
be for the univerfe, Providence, therefore, primarily fubfifts in the gods. For'where = 
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can an energy prior to intellect abide, but in fuper-effential natures ? ‘And hence provi- 
dence as the name indicates, is an energy prior to intellect. The gods, therefore, on ~ 
account of their being,- and becaufe they are goodnefles, provide forall things *5 and 
fill all things with :that aie st i is prior to intelledt. 


- PROPOSITION CXXI. | 


Every thing divine has for its hyparxis. pas" itfelf, and poffelfes 
an uniform ‘power, anda knowledge occult, and incomprehenfible 
by all fecondary matures. ~ 





OR if it provides for the univerfe, it contains a power comprehenfive of the things | 


for which it provides; and by this invincible and indifcribable power, it fills all 


things with itfelf, and fubjeéts every thing to its own nature.’. For every:principal and - 
ruling caufe, rules through its abundance.of power, and contains according to nature. 


There is, therefore, .a primary power in the gods, which does not govern fome things, 
and not others, but it equally-affiimes in itfelf ina primary manner, the powers of all 


- beings: and this is neither an effential power, nor much more uneflential, but it ts con- 


nate to.the hyparxis of the gods, and is fuper-eflential. But likewife the boundaries of 


all cognitions, pre-exift uniformly in the gods. For all other cognitions fubfift, on ac- 


* We may farther infer the neceflity of sida in the gods, from confidering that as they are the produc- 
ing caufes of all things, fo all things abide, and are radically eftablifhed in their natures. For where can any 
thing fubfift, which is not contained in their unknown and all-pervading comprehenfions? But if this be the 
cafe, fince all things are in reality the offspring of the gods, they muft continually be the objects of their provi- 
dential exertions. For as goodnefs isthe characteriftic of-thefe divine natures, it is impoflible that they fhould 
abandon their progeny, or ceafe to impart their beneficent, unenvying, and all-powerful communications, 
Nor muft we think that thefe providential exertions are Jaborious to the gods; fince, as.Proclus well obferves, 
(Theol. Plat. p. 4.) that which .is according to nature, isnot laborious to any thing. ‘“ For neither (fays he) 
isit laborious for fire to give warmth, nor for fnowto refrigerate, nor for bodics themfelves to energize accord- 
ing to their peculiar powers. Nor prior to bodies, is it laborious to natures themfelves to nourifh, or generate, 
or increafe : for thefe are the operations of natures. Nor again, prior to thefe, is it laborious to fouls te exert their 
peculiar energies: for many of their energies are attended with delight, many are. the refult of their eflence ; 
and many motions are produced by their prefence alone.” Hence if the communication of good naturally be! 'ongs 
to the gods, providence aifo is-natural to theie divinities, which they exert in a tranquil, unpolluted, and ihcor- 

real manner. : 

Should it be enquired in what manner. providence operates, the following beautiful paflage from Proclus on 
the Parmenides, as cited by Ficinus, in his commentary on that dialogue, will give us abundant fatisfa@ion : 
« Let us conceive (fays h-) a thip agitated by the winds and waves, and let us fuppofe, that the imagination of . 
fome one is fo powerful, that while he imagines the fea, the fea immediately flows; that while he i imagines the 
fhip, the-fhip is conftructed ; and that the winds and waves, arife agreeable to his imagination, and as the con- 
fequences of its vehement energy. Now it is evident, that fuch a one would not be compelled, in furveying 
thefe particulars, to employ a confufed and diftrac&ted vifion; but both his knowledge and operation, would 


equally fubfift in a uniform manner. And fuch is the fimplicity of divine intelligence, with refpect to the intuition 
and fabrication of inferior concerns.” 
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count of divine cognition, which is abftragted from the univertalty of things. Ani a 
sthis cognition is neither intelle€tual, nor ‘much lefs does it belong to the 
aes terior to intellect: but according to its divine property, it is.conftituted above intéllead. = 
1% | If then this knowledge is divine, it is an occult and uniform cognition. But ee cet = a). 
af ts «" power is divine, it is uncircum{cribed by all things, and, ina fimilar manner, compre= 
| Sa “henfive of allthings. But if the goodnefs is divine, it gives bound to the hyparxis of wel 
Beetiees the gods. For if all things are contained in the gods, and among thefe knowledge, 7 ‘ SY | 
power, and goodnefs ; and if their hyparxis is characterized with that coh eee 
- Cae the fubfiftence alfo of the gods will take Place according to the bef: aud this 
i< other than goodnefs. 
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PROPOSITION CXXII. 


os at thing divine both provides for fecondary natures, and is. fee ; 
parated from the things for which it provides ; providence neither — See 

_—_-_ femitting its unmixed and uniform excellence, nor a feparate _— Reet 
<ahiiading providence. | Ui 





c: : 


OR the geds abiding i in their uniform nature, and hyparxis, fill all shee with their Ny ies 
_ power. And every thing which is able to participate, enjoys the goods, which it is. 

_-  eapable of receiving according to the meafure of its proper fubfiftence; the godsinthe __ ) 
"ose mean time, through being itfelf, or rather through a nature prior to being, pouring — —s 
Sa their illuminations on every thing which exifts, For fince they are no other than good=- _ - * 
Ting . meffes, they abundantly confer good upon all things, through being itfelf; not making ~ ae 7 
a diftribution according to a reafoning energy, but becaufe thefe receive according to | 
their'dignity, and thofe confer according to their hyparxis. Hence, in their providen- 
tial operations, they receive no impediment from the natures for which they provide: 
for they benefit all things through their very being itfelf. But every thing which ope- 


; , rates effentially, operates without habitude or refpe€t: for refpeét, is an addition to be- 
: | ing itfelf: and is on this account contrary to nature. Nor again, becaufe they are fe- ~ 


parate, do they take away their providential care; for thus they would remove (which ét 
sis unlawful to fay) their peculiar hyparxis whofe property is goodnefs. For the com- 
munication of good extends to every thing capable of its participation: and that which is ae 
is greateft, is not that which is endued with a form of good, but that whichisbene- 
ficent. This beneficent nature, therefore, either no being will poflefs, or the gods will 
spoffefs it prior to beings. For to goods fubfifting through communication, it is impofii- 
ble that a greater good fhould be prefent, but a lefs good only, to fuch goods’ as are firft. . 
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PROPOSITION XXIII 


Svery thing divine, on account of its fuper-effential union, is ineff 
able and unknown to all fecondary natures ; but it is comprehenfible, 
and knowable by its participants. And-hence that which is Jit »- 1S 
alone entirely unknown, becaufe it is imparticipable. 


OR all-knowledge fubfifting through reafon, belongs to Baines; andi in beings poffeites 
the apprehenfion of its truth: for it is converfant with conceptions, and fubfifts im in- 
telletions. But the gods are above all beings. Hence that which is divine, is neither 
to be apprehended by opinion, nor by a rational energy, nor by intelleGtion. For every 
being, is cither fenfible, and on that account the objeé& of opinion, or true beg, and 
on that account intelligible. Or it fubfifts between thefe, and is at the fame time being, 
and generable, and is on this-account the fubjeét of a rational. energy. If, therefore, the 
gods are fuper-effential *, and prior to-beings, there can neither be any opinion of their 
natures, nor fcience, nor cogitation, nor intelle@tion. But they are known by depend- 
:gnt natures in a manner correfpondent to their properties : and thig by a neceflary con- 
fequence. For the diverfities of participants are divided together with the properties of 
the things participated. Nor does every thing participate every thing: for neither is 
there a compofition of things perfeétly diffimilar, nor does any thing participate for- 


_ tuitoufly of another: but a kindred nature is conjoined with every thing kindred, and 


derives its progreflion from that to which it is allied.. 
\ 


PR OBS idePn Ei Qe Dei: GRIM acs 
Every god knows partible natures, in an “impartible manner, things 
fubfifting in time without time, things not neceflary,  neceffarily, 


‘things mutable, immutably; and univerfally, all things, in a 
manner more excellent than the order of the things known. 


OR if every thing which is prefient with the gods is prefent, according to their cha- 
racteriftic ; it is cpaent that the knowledge of the gods will not fubfitt according to 


* The reader muft remember. that the gods are alone fuper-effential, through their writies, which are the 


characteriftics of their natures: for as irrationality is the effential fignature of a brute, and rationality of a man ; ; fo 


a divine unity, is the invariable characteriftic of @ god. 
the 
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_the nature of things. inferior, but according to the fingular excellence which the gods 
contain. Their knowledge, therefore, of multiplied, and patlive natures, ‘will beuni- aa 
~ form and without paifion. Likewife 4f that which is the object of cognition, is parte ~ 4 
ibie, divine knowledge will be impartible. If the fubjects are mutable, the gnoftic ¢ ate ¢ 
of the gods will be immutable : if contingent, divine knowledge will be neceflary 5 4 | 
if indefinite, definite. For that which is divine does not receive knowledge into ite Tg, y= = 
felf from fubordinate natures, that ‘fo cognition may correfpond to the object tof know= Face 
ledge 3 but inferiors receive their,indefinite fubfiftence, about the terminated nature <¥j 4 
of the gods, are changed about their immutability, receive with paflivity that which is ~ ey 
4mpafhve, and temporally, that which (ubfifts without time. or. it is poflible that ful te 
ordinate, may be furpaffed. by more excellent natures: but it is not lawful for the gods * 
to receive in themfelves any thing from natures inferior to theirawn, hh 
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_ tibeigeiate PROPOSITION CXXV. as 
‘Every god proceeds through all. fecondary natures, in the order from # ee St 
_which he begins ‘to “indicate himfelf. Always indeed ae x, me 
and dividing his communications, yet pecferving the chara eS 
of his own proper fubfiftence. tian : oe 3 pee 


OR fince progreflions are produced through remiffion, things firft, every where ; 

multiply into the decrements of fecondary natures. But proceeding according to ie 
a fimilitude to their producing caufes, they receive the fame ordination; fo thatthe. 
wwhole, is in a certain refpect the fame and different, and that which proceeds, with 
that which abides. _ For on account of its remiffion, it appears different, but on account | 
of its coherence with the whole, -it does not depart from identity. But fuch as that is — . 
among firft natures, fuch is the fubfiftence of this among things fecondary, and fuch is _ 
\ _its prefervation of the indiffoluble communion of the feries. Every god, : therefore, ap- 
; pears in a manner adapted to the orders in which he exhibits his prefence: but he pro- 
| | ceeds from thence even to the laft of things, through the generative power of primary — 
- natures. But he always multiplies the progreflion from one into multitude: but pre- 
ferves identity, in the progreflion, on account of the fimilitude of the mean 7 
the governing and firft operative caufe of every fries, 
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; or weap dist, he is the more univerfal, 
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Me ts so? of th ry asians 
he is t 1€ mo more t be “xe ), Who 0 me ‘nearer to €o * . 7 


but he is more partic ar, W is more diftant. | 
OR he who is the caufe of more effeéts, is hearer to the mile of ail, ‘but te who 


produces fewer effect ‘who eee as oe a 9 che-grho is, h ie of many is 








more univerfal, but he ‘effets, is more particular And each of 
thefe is a.unity, But the one.is greater, and the other lefs, according to powers, And 

the more particular goods are: gene _ from fuch as. are more x ; without th the 
latter receiving’ any divifion, (for t! ey-are. “unities) or al : alistalion or hey'are immove- 


able) or being’ multiplisd according to habitude (for they’ are unmixt). - oibantaeppypltes 


rate from themfelves through an tbpadanee! of power, sain die ct ekg 


from fuch as are firit. 
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| ‘FOR lini it is aviine: NN for the whole is était aniioais 


- But a nature of this kind, is moft eminently fimple. ~ But that it is likewife moft 
fufficient, may be learnt by any one who confiders, that a compofite, is indigent,” 
though not of things external to its nature, yet of thofe from which it is compofed.: 
But that which is moft. fimple, and uniform, and one, is the fame with the good, in which | 
good eftablifhing itfelf, it becomes moft fufficient. But every thing divine, is of this _ 
kind. And hence it is neither indigent of externals, CBR aS oo ERNE ahi nor of ae 
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Every god, who is participated by matures nearer to his own, is. a: : 
mediately participated : but when he is] participa pated. by far 
“natures, this is effected through’ medians wife of lefs nut iitabue” “ 


Ya) 9F Jie 
O R the former, fince they are by their alliance uniform, are on. this accotnt ena- - 
bled to participate the divine unities. But fuch as through their diminution, and 
Vou. Il. 3 3 ghee extenfion 
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extenfion into multitude become far diftant, are indigent of other hint’ more re united, 
that they may participate fuch as are no longer united, but are effential unities. For 
fpultitude united, fubfifts between effential unity, and divided multitude. And thus 
united multitude is able to coalefce with unity, through union ; but is at the fame, nit 
allied to divided multitude, through the wai & oft cr eae of multitude. i 
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Etery divine’ body is divine, through a divine foul. But every foul, | 
js divine, through a divine intellect: And every intelleét is divine 
ame the participation of a divine unity. And unity indeed, is 
‘a god from itfelf (avrdbev Geos) but intelleét, is moft divine: and 
foul is divine, but body deiform, or endued with a divine form. — 


F OR if every number of gods is above intelleét, but participations are effected PRESS ig 
kindred ‘and fimilar natures, an impartible effence will firft of all participate the 
fuper-effential unities. But in the fecond place things conjoined with generation. . And 
in the third place, generation itfelf.. And each particular will participate through i its 
proximate fuperior; the peculiarity of the gods proceeding even to the extremities of 
things in participants, through mediums allied'to their natures For unity confers on» 
the firft intelle&t, its own illuftrious power among divine concerns, and caufes this in- ~ 
telleét to be like itfelf, according to an uniform multitude. But through intelle& it i is 
prefent alfo to foul, adapting and inflaming its conjunction with intellect, when this. 
intellect is participable. And by the refounding echo * as it were of foul, it imparts its: 
idiom or peculiarity to body, if it is a body participating in any refpe€t of foule And - 
thus body becomes not only animated, and intellectual, but alfo divine. For it receives. - 
life and motion from foul, but indiffoluble permanency from intelle&, and divine union. — 
from participated unity. For each of thefe communicates its fubfiftence to fubfequent 


natures. 


* By this dip cipas er andadilg echo of foul, we muft underftand that vital quality, by which the foul is united 
tu the body ; and which is nothing more than the extreme image and fhadow of the foul. The neceffity of fuck 
a connecting quality, will eafily appear, from confidering that an incorporeal nature, like that of foul, cannot be 
connected with dedy, without a vital medium. In confequence of this we may confider with Plotinus, (Ennead, 
sy. lib. 4.) the animated body as refembling illuminated and heated air; and the pains and pleafures of the Dody,, 
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In every ‘divine order, things firlt are more exempt ‘from the nia- 
| tures proximately placed under them, than thefe laft are from things phreSe-stx “5 
a  fubfequent: and fecondary natures are more ‘dependant on their — a 
| proximate {uperiors, ‘than following natures are orag awerspaite on ee 
thefe. | ie | | oa | 


F OR’ by how much the more-uniform, and univerfal any thing is, by fo much the 
more is it allotted an excellenc: greater than fubfequent natures: and by how much 
y the more it is diminifhed according to power, by fo much the more is its alliance en- . 
7 creafed with things pofterior to its nature. And fublimer natutes are indeed more united 
= _ with their more principal caufes: but inferiors are lefs united. For it is the property of. 
a greater power to be more exempt from its inferiors, and to be more united with more, oi 
excellent natures. And on the contrary to recede more, and to be paflive, together with | a 
thefe, implies a ‘diminution of power. And this indeed happens to fecondary natures in | 
every order, but n not to fics as are firft. ; | 
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- ot | PROPOSITION CXXXI. hs oe <i 
a Every god begins his own proper energy from himfelf. 3 


OR he firft exhibits in himfelf the peculiarity of his prefence i in fecondary natures, 

becaufe he likewife communicates himfelf to others, according to his own exuberant 
plenitude. For neither is defeét, nor plenitude alone, peculiar to the gods: fince évery | 
thing deficient is imperfect ; ; and it is impoffible that the imperfeét, can caufe any 
thing to be perfeét. But that which is full, is alone fufficient,. and is not yet prepared | 
for communication. It is requifite, therefore, that the nature which fills, and extends its 
beneficence to others, fhould be above meafure full. Hence, if that which is divine, 
fills. all things through itfelf, with the goods which it contains in itfelf, every thing di- “§ 
vine is beyond meafure full. And if this be the cafe, it will primarily pomets 3 in itfelf, , | ‘» 
the property which it confers on others, For thus it will extend to others the « commu- re 
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FOR all the prose effions of beings, are effected through fimilars 5 aad much 
F it neceflary that the orders of the gods, fhould poitefs an indiffoluble continui 

caufe they fubfift uniformly, and are terminated according to one principal caufe 0 

fubfiftences Their remiffions, therefore, take place in an united mannes, and | 

that fimilitude alone which is found among beings, of things fecondary to fu yer . 

| firft: and this becaufe the fubfiftence of the gods, much more confifts in aaron 

Ke thé fubfiftence of beings. ~All the divine genera, therefore, are bound together ne 
. per mediums; fo that firt natures do not immediately proceed into progteffions entirely - = 

. if different, but through genera common to each, and of which they are the immediate: 
ta caufes. © For thefe genera:combine the extremes into one union, being fubjeéted to fome, 
through an alliance of.nature, but proximately feparated fom rer - igen 


- | a Eh ep ONL OR | xb i 1 
: ‘PROPOSITION CXEXIIT. “sites 
i. Every god is a beneficent unity, or a goodnefs unific oath 3 ‘ai 


each pofleffes this hyparxis, fo far as a god. But the firft god is 
fimply good, and fimply oze, And every god pofterior to S fil 
is a certain goodnefs, anda:certain unity. 6 


7 OR a divine property or idiom diftinguifhes. the unities. and aniasieeiain oie: 

fo that every god confers goodnefs on all things, according, to a certain charaéter- 
iftic of goodnefs ; fuch as that. of perfecting, or contaiuing, or defending. For each of.thefe., 
isacertain. good, but not.every good. But, that which is firft primarily 
form caufe. And this is no other than the good, conftitutive as it were, of all, goods, 
nefs. For all the hyparxes of the gods are not together equal to the ones fo.greatis the: 
iuperstomcese of the firff, with satan tothe multitude of the gods 
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PROPOSITION CXXXIV. 


Every divine intelle@t, underftands as intelleé?, but provides at ei | 
E OR to poffefs a knowledge of beings, and a perfection in intellectual conceptions, is 
the property of intelle&t. But it is the province of a god to exercife a providential — 
8 carey 
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¢are, and to fill all things with good. But this communication, and replenifhing, fub- 
fits een a union of the things replenithed, with natures prior to their « own. And 


ta #2 


prior to intelle&. ‘Hence, as a geil, it communicates itfelf to ali things; but as -intel- 
left, it is not prefent to all things. For a divine unity, extends beyond the progref- 
fions of an intelleétual property. And this will be evident by confidering, that natures 
void of intelligetice, defite to provide, and to participate fomething of good : and this 
becaufe all things do not  defire: intellect, even among fuch as are capable of its partici- 
pation ; ‘but all things defire good, and tale to 6.0") its polefign;: 


¥ - 


PROPOSITION cxxxy.” 


Every divine unity is immediately participated by fome beings and 
every thing which is deified, is extended to one divine unity ; and 

_ the number of the participating _— of Prepess ab is the’ fame as 
that of the participated Unnies., Fo. cits st | 


FOR neither two, or more: nies ale Spilbedguel np ieataling es For how is it 


pofhible, that when the properties, which the unities contain, are changed, that 
which is’ connate to each, can remain without alteration; fince conjunction fubfifts 
through fimilitudé ?\/ Nor is one unity participated in a divifble manner by many be- 
ings : for many beings are unconjoined with unity; both confidered as beings, with ref- 
pect to: that: which is prior ¢6 Weings, and-as multitude 'to unity.” But it is requifite that 
the participant, fhould be partly fimilar to that which it participates, and partly different 


2 ©2246 


and difiimilar. Since, therefore, that which participates, is fomething belonging to be~ 
ings, but. unity is. fuper-effential; and the two are on: this account diffimilars; itis re- 
quifite that: that which participates fliould be one, that by this means it may become fi- 
milar to the participated one; though the latter is one, becaufe it is a unity, but the 
former. is.one,. becawle itis. pafhive to the communications. ret and is united i chitough: 
its participation. = | 

*-This mutt bé wtideetdoad of iininsdane participation; and on this 
ther two or more unities are participated by one! beingy For fince: there i Rd gt 
are more, univerfal than others, two, cannot be immediately participated’ by d:e being, without an alters 
taking’ place in the fubfiftence of each. This. is evident from the exxsii. psdiee tas <snsthihh bedeplociieae 
all the orders of the gods are bound in union bya medium: and confequently fince all the unities ane connected. by _proe 
per mediums, it is igpoffible that any two can be ee participated. patent BA ATT 
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Every god having a more univerfal fabfiftence, atid being” Placed 
nearer to the firft, is participated by-a more univerfal genus. of b c= 
ings, But every god who is more particular and remote, is parti~ | 
cipated by a mofe particular genus of beings.’ “And as shih gies 


being, {o is unity to divine unity. ; 


OR if the nacniber of unities, is the fame with that of beings, and on . the other hand 

one unity is participated by one being ; it is evident that the order of beings pro- 
ceeds according to the order of unities, aflimilated to an order prior to that of beings. 
And more univerfal beings’ coalefce with more univerfal unities, but more a piri 
beings, with more particular unities. For if this be not the cafe, difimilars will 
be joined with diffimilars, and diftribution will not fubfift according to,dignity of na- 
ture: but both thefe cafes are impoflible; fince the one itfelf, and a proper meature, 
through the divine unities illuminates and fupervenes all other natures.. Much more, 
therefore, will there be an order of participation in the divine unities; fimilars depend- 
ing on fimilars according to the power which they contain... w Oy 





PROPOSITION CXXXVIL (6) (90s 


Every unity, together with ¢4e one conftitutes being participating. 
of its nature. 


OR the one, as it is hypoftatic, (eeracmds) or constitutive of all things, fo likewit it 
is the caufe of participated unities, and of beings depending on unities. But the 


unity belonging to every being, produces the property, which fhines forth to view in 


that particular being. And she one, indeed, is the caufe of fimple being ; but unity is the 
caufe of alliance, becaufe it is connate to the one. Hence unity, is that which of itfelf 
defines the being, which is its participant, and fintially exhibits in it a Super -effentinl 
characteriftic. For univerfally, from that which is primary, that which is fecondary 


obtains its fubfiftence. If, therefore, there is any fuper-eflential property of deity, it 


suit Nir to being, which participates it effentially. © 
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PROPOSITION CXXXVIIL Spee 
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Of all chings okie. participate of a divine sepa mad which are: | “3 


deified, the firft and higheft is being it elf. aie .: oa 


2 | OR if being is above intellect and life, as we have’ demonitrated, and is the moft:* 3 

r abundant caufe after the one; hence being will be'the higheft after the one. For it? | | ie 
is more. uniform than intellect and life, and i is ont this account more, venerable. But. 3 | 
there is: no ‘other prior to: this, except the one : for wh befides the one, Can be prior tor | e 
uniform multitude? But deing it/e/f is uniform. multitude, becaufe it confifts from bound’ :s 
and infinite, And univerfally, fuper-effential being * is. prior to effence.. For in the il a 
luminations which are imparted to. fecondary natures,. the one alone extends beyond bem 
ing. But deing fubfifts immediately after the one. For that which i is being in. capacity,, 
: and is not as yet being in: energy, is neverthelefs according to its nature one.. And the: 
gi being, which fubfifts after she one, is being in energy. Among. the principles of being,, 
. therefore, non-deing + fubfifts immediately above being, as fomething more excellent,, 
aso no 9 other —_— the one itfelf. 
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PROPOSETLON GXXXIK or 
All the participants of the divine unities “originate from being,. andi 
end in a corporeal nature. ; 


> OR being is. the firft.of participants, but. body the laft :. for we fay, that. there are di~ 
vine bodies. For the higheft of all genera. are attributed tothe gods, whether. they- 
are bodies, fouls, or intelleéts; as in every order, things analogous to' the gods, contain, _ 
and preférve fecondary natures, and. every number. is a whole, containing-all things in. 
itfelf according to:that whole: which.is contained i in a-part, and poffefling before all things: ~ 
a divine charaéteriftic.. ‘The divine genus, therefore, fubfitts both corporeally, and anie. 
maftically (or. according: to the nature of foul axed) and.intelleCtually :. and it is-evident: 
4 that all thefé are divine Chroagtt participation. For that which is primarily divine fub— | 
fifts in. the unities., The participants, therefore,, of the. divine unities,, originate, from: 3 . 
being, but end in a: iit nature. | es 


® For as heing. itfelf, lune other than che higheft'order of the facile atin aie oifovte stead, itt as. | he 
the charrteriftic of every god'is-a divine unity ;: hence the characteriftic of being itfelf, will be the. unity pros 


: éceding- from: bound. Bot: as-all the divine unities are fuper-effential ; hence being ifelf copie ‘to its characes = 
; . tcriftic-will be fuper-effential. 
; + For as-matter is defervedly called'non-being,. becaufe: it-is wor/¢ than all things; in like. snisinetsh iii 
me tion is proper to the firft caufe, as he is Setter than all things... 
a ' , ’ ' . R R. Q. RP’ Ow 
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‘PROPOSITION CXL re 
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All the powers of divine natures, having a fupernal: origin, and pro= 
ceeding through proper mediums, extend to the extremity of. 
things, and to places fituated about the earth, 


FOR nothing intercepts thefe powers, and réftrains their univerfal prefenee 5 

. they are in no refpe& indigent of places and intervals, on account ‘of their i vm 
cible. excellence in all things, and a prefence every where pure and unmixed. Nor ris 
that which is adapted to the participation of thefe powers, prohibited from partici 
tion: but as foon as any thing is prepared for their communications, they are imme 
ately prefent, neither then approaching, nor being prior to this abfent, but Sieve 
feffing themfelves i in the fame uniform manner. If, therefore, any terrene: nature Te 
adapted to the participation of thefe divine powers, they are prefent to this; and fill, 
all things with themfelves. And indeed they are more prefent to fuperior natures, but ; 
they are prefent to fuch as are middle according to the order of thefe, and to laft natures, 
in an ultimate re{pe&t. They fupernally, therefore, extend themfelves to the extremities 
of things: and on this account’ laft natures‘ contain the images of fuch’as are firft; and 
all things fympathize with all*. For fecondary pre-exift in firft natures ; and stercmus 
manifeftly appear in fuch as are fecond. For every thing fubfifts in‘a three-fold man 
ner; either through caufe, or through ‘Ayparsxis; or through participation, 


* He who underftands this divine fentence, that all things /ympathife “with all, will ee that the meri i eeieated t 
by the ancient philofophers, is founded in a theory no lefs fublime than rational and true. pe i 
cuntemplate the univerfe as one great animal, all whofe parts are in union and confent with each other; fo 
nothing is foreign and detached; nothing frilly fpeaking void of fympathy and life: For though» ya 
of the world, when ,confidered as feparated from the whole, are deftitute of peculiar life; yet they’ poffels fe 
degree of animation however inconfiderable, when confidered with relation to the univerfe.. Life’ indeed ma 
be compared to a perpetual and univerfal found ; and the foul of the world refembles a lyre, or fe other mufical — 
inftrument, from which we may fuppofe this found to be emitted. But from the unbounded nas it were | 
of the mundane foul, every thing participates of this harmonical found, in greater or lefs perfelion, according ee 
to the dignity of its nature. So that while life every where refounds, the moft abje& of beings may be faid to 
retain a faint echo, of the melody produced from the mundane lyre. It was doubtlefs from confider- 
ing this fympathy between the mundane foul, and the parts of the world, that the ancient philofophers were 
enabled to procure the prefence of divinity, and perform effects, beyond the comprehenfion of the vulgar, And. 
that this was the opinion of Plotinus, the following paflage evinces: “ It appears to me that the ancient wife 
men, who wifhed to procure the prefence of the gods, by fabricating ftatues and performing facted rites, di= 
rected their intelleQual eye to the nature of the univerfe, and perceived that the nature of foul was every where 
ealy to be attracted, when a proper fubjeét was at hand, eafily paflive to its infludnce. But every thing adapted - 
so imitation, is readily paflive; and is like a mirror able to feize a certain form, and reflec it torthe view.” Ene 
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Every providence of the gods, is partly exempt from the natures — re F i. 
for which it provides, and is partly co-ordinated with them. 


OR one kind of providence is entirely extended above the things which are illumi- 
e nated, according to its fubfiftence, and the chara€teriftic of its order. But another 
| kind provides for fubjects of the fame co-ordination with itfelf ; thefe fubjects themfelves 
5. imitating the providential energy of the gods, who are feparated from the concerns for Si as ie a 
which they provide; and defiring to fill fecondary natures with the goods, they are ca- 7 ef ee | 
s pable of receiving: / | diy " 
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PROPOSITION CXLIL 


ai. The gods are prefent to all things after the fame manner, bi all: | 
things are not after the fame manner prefent to the gods. For aes 
every thing participates of their prefence according to its order and ee 
capatity.. And this is accomplithed by fome things uniformly, ey 
and by others varioufly ; by fome things eternally, and by others - a 
3 | according to time; and by fome things incorporeally, and by others ' 
in a corporeal manner. | . es, 
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PS 
/ OR it is neceflary that the different participation of thefe, fhould either proceed ee? 

6h | from the participant, or from the thing participated. But every thing divine al- ’ 7 2 

= ways poffeffes the fame order: and with refpeé to all things, is without reftraint, and SS 
| without mixture. It remains, therefore, that mutation muft fubfift through the partici- ce 
ee pant; and that in thefe that which is not perpetually the fame muft abide ; and that thefe 
‘ are differently prefent tothe gods. Hence the godsare prefent to all things, inthe fame 
uniform manner, though all things are not equally prefent to them. But particulars are : 
| Mi 1 ae prefent according to their ability ; and they enjoy the divinities, agreeable to the man- : a 
y ' ner in which they are prefent to their illuminations. For the participation of thefe is Ss 


i according to the meafure of their prefence. / | ae 
a . i / i 
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before the illumination of a divine form. this 
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PROPOSITION: CXLII. 


All inferior natures fail before the prefence of the gods, sdioughl | He 
participant among thefe may be adapted to participation.» Indeed — ty 
_. every thing foreign departs from divine light, but all Hidias wigs Uh tei 


once illuminated by the gods. | das: Zee 
FF 

-OR divine natures always poflefs a more comprehenfive capacity, pe ‘are m : it 4 
powerful than their progreflions. But the inaptitude of the participants, is | 
caufe of the privation of divine light : for it obfcures divine light by i its debility*. sh 
-obfcured light, appears to receive another domination, not according to its own power, , 
but according to the impotency of the participant, which feems to fail and die at nates, 2 


48 
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PROPOSITION CXLIV. 1. ie 


All beings, apd, all the diftributions of beings, extend as far in their 
Hh _ progreffions as the orders of the gods. | Ls ERD, 


a R the gods produce beings together with chéuifel¥es, nor is any iy ‘ble to 
fubfift, and to receive meafure, and order beyond the influence of the gods.” For 

all things are perfected, difpofed, and meafured through the power’ of the gods, Hence x 
‘the gods have a fubfiftence prior to the laft genera of beings ; who alfo difnoke thefe, and 
impart to them life, formation, and perfeion; who convert them to the good, and who 
are'in liké manner prior to middle; and’ primary natures. And all things are bound, 
and ftably rooted in the gods, and through this derive the continuance, and prefervation 
of their being. But when any thing apoftatizes, or recedes from the gods, and becomes — 
en this account folitary and deftitute, it entirely departs into non-entity, and perithes ; 


tia i 
becaufe res deprived of thofe natures, by which it was coiitained. “ails B 
: “CT 0 ORT Mii 
e aa as this divine light operates according to the debilitated mature of the fubject into which it is received 
(and there is no other way in which it can operate), it neceflarily appears to receive a dominion forcign from 
ts own. Hence it appears both obfcure and impotent, phenet in reality neither: for thefe aré the i ] 
4f the fubje& which it actuates aad illumines. hod Ven) 7 
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The charadteriftic of every divine. order, pervades | tiedupti all {é- | Sere. 
rk + condary natures, and imparts itfelf to all the ¢ fubordinate ary of | +30 re b 
; beings. Cap lace, 1 ke Sen Fda tak, © eee 
*$ : i? : : ‘ : ar of p * i } 
OR if the diftributions of beings, extend as far as the orders-of the gods, there mutt ie i< 7 
: be in every genus of beings, a fupernally-illuminated property of the divine powers. 4 seit a 
For every thing receives from its proximate caufe, that characteriftic, or property, by = thi 
which it is allotted its peculiar fubfiftence. -I fay, for example, if any deity pofleffes a a 
cathartic, or purgative power, there will alfo bea purgation in fouls and in animals, ~ , me ‘ 
in plants and in ftones. Andin the fame manner with refpeé to.a defenfive, convert- +34 ae Sa. 
ing, perfective, and vivifying power. And a ftone indeed participates of a purgative ~ aes 
virtue, but in.a corporeal manner only. But a plant participates it more clearly ac- 3 J “ 
cording to life. Amn animal poflefles this form, according to the motion of appetite : etee et) 
but a rational foul, in a rational manner; and intellect, intellectually. But the gods | Cs ie % 
poflefs- this fuper-effentially, and uniformly. And the whole feries is endued with | 5) eee “Tee 
this power, from one divine caufe: and there is the fame mode of reafoning inthe reft. iti = tae 
For all things depend on the gods. And different natures are illuminated by different: picy Cage oy 
gods; the divine feries, defcending even to the extremity of things. ‘And fome things , Bret 
are conneéted with the gods immediately, but others through more or fewer mediums ; ; spat , $. 5 
while all things in the mean time are full of gods. And whatever any being naturally pof= ‘sh #5 
feffes it pofleiles from the gods.. | AS; aaa 
rs . ' | | | “= : re — ca? 
. i os io) 
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The extremities of all the divine progreflions, are affimilated to their f eo Es 
principles ; preferving a circle without beginning and end, throughs Ss 
a converfion to their principles. | t shusritiar wees i> Sa 
OR if every progreffion. returns to-the principle from which it proceeds, much more ae : 
mutt total orders, proceeding from their fummit, be converted to it again. * But the EF ae 
converfion of the extreme to its principle, forms.one whole, finite, and verging to it- ee 
felf ; and exhibiting through its inclination uniformity in multitude... ) hee 
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PROPOSITION CXLVII. 


The fummits of all the divine orders, are affimilated to 0 she extremes 
of their fuperiors. 


OR if it is requifite that there fhould be a coherence, and continuity ina divine 
progreffion, and that every order fhould be connected by proper mediums; it is ne- 
ceffary that the fummits of fecondary orders, fhould be conjoined with the extremes of — 
fuch as are firft. But conjunétion fubfifts through fimilitude : and hence there will be 
a fimilitude of the principles of an rast a order, to the extremes of one fuperior. 


PROPOSITION eos 


_ Every divine order is united to itfelf in a triple refpe& ; by the fum- 
mit which it contains ; and by its middle, and end. 


OR its /ummit poffefling a moft united power, tranfmits this power into a total union, — 

and unites every thing fupernally flowing into itfelf. But its middle extending to 
each extreme, connects every thing about itfelf: transfufing the gifts of primary na- 
tures, but extending the powers of fuch as are laft; and inferting inall things a commu- 
nion and conneétion-with each other. For by this means one co-ordination is produced 
from replenifhing and replenifhed natures, mutually verging to the middle, as to a cer- 
tain centre. But the end returning again to the beginning, and reducing to this the pro- 
greflive powers, affords fimilitude and a mutual inclination to the whole order. And 
thus the whole order is one, through the unifying power of its primary parts; through 
the coherence fubfifting in its middle; and through the converfion of the extreme, to 
the principle of the progreflions. 





PROPOSITION CXLIX. 


Every multitude of divine unities, is bounded according to number. 





OR if it is proximate to the one, it is not infinite; fince that which is in- 
finite is not connate to the one, but foreign from its nature. For if multitude 


; effentially recedes from the one, it is evident that infinite multitude is perfeétly 
\ 7 deftitute of the one: and hence it is likewife impotent and ineflicacious. ‘The mul- 
F titude of the gods, therefore, is not infinite: and confequently, it is uniform and 
; | , bounded, 
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bounded, and more bounded than any other multitude, becaufe it is more ‘allied to the 
one. If, therefore, multitude was the principle of things, it would be requifite that eve- 
ry thing nearer to, fhould be a greater multitude than that which is more diftant from 
the principle: for that which is nearer is more fimilar. But fince that which is firlt is 


‘the one itfelf, the multitude conjoined with it muft be lefs multitude than that which is 


more remote from the one. But infinite 3 ig not a lefs multitude, but multitude i in the 
molt eminent degree, | - ', 


PROPOSITION CL. 


Every thing progreflive in the divine orders, is not naturally adapted 
to receive all the powers of its producing caufe. Nor do fecondary 
natures entirely receive all the powers of natures prior to them- 
felves: but thefe poffefs fome powers abftracted from inferiors ; 
and incomprehenfible by things pofterior to themfelves. 


OR if there is a difference in the characteriftics of the gods, thofe of the inferior | ; 
mutt pre-exift in the fuperior gods: but the charaéteriftics of the fuperior, as being 


more univerfal, do not refide in the inferior divinities. But the more excellent cha- 


racterftics impart fome powers to their productions, but eminently pre-occupy others. 


in themfelves. For it has been demonftrated that thofe are more univerfal, which are 
nearer to the one, but more particular, which are more diftant. But if the more uni- 
verfal poflefs powers comprehenfive of the more particular charatteriftics ; hence thofe 
which poffefs a fecondary, and more particular order, will not contain the power of fuch 
as are more univerfal. Hence inthe fuperior, there is fomething incomprehenfible, and 
uncircumfcribed by the inferior properties. For every thing divine is truly infinite ; 
nor does it exhibit itfelf to itfelf; nor to things of a much prior fuperiority to itfelf: 
but to all fuch as are pofterior to its nature. But infinity refides in thefe laft, according 
to capacity. And infinite is incomprehenfible by thofe to whom it is infinite. Hence 
inferiors do no not participate of all the powers, which more excellent natures pre-oc- 
cupy in themfelves. For the latter are incomprehenfible by the former. Hence things 


fecondary, from their more particular fubfiftence, will neither poffefs the whole of fupe-— 


rior natures, nor will they contain the properties which they poffefs, in the fame man- 


ner, as their fuperiors; on acount of that infinity through which fuperior excel fubor- 
dinate natures. 
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the powers of generated natures, caufes them to be prolific, and excites them to the ge- 
neration and produétion of others. For if every thing i imparts its primary characteriftic 


“to others, ers, every thing prolific mutt infert in natures pofterior to itfelf, a prolific progref- — 
fion, and form a figurative reprefentation of that infinity, which is the firft progeny of 
the univerfe; from which every generative power proceeds, and which thainenty fcat= 
ters as s from a fountain, the perennial A eaeassen of divine natures. . ah 
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PROPOSITION EBB 0:50, sel gain 
| Every, thing perfect j in the gods, is the caufe of divine perfeBion. 


OR as with refpect to hypoftafes, or fubfiftences, fame ‘bélong to beings, and oo. 
are fuper-effential ; fo likewife of perfe€tions, fome belong to the gods themfelves 
according to hyparxis, but others to fecondary beings pofterior to the gods. And the 
former indeed are felf-perfect, and. firft-artificers, becaufe in thefe good is contained in 
a primary manner: but the latter poffefs perfe€tion through participation. On this ac- 


count, therefore; ‘tthe perfection of the gods is different from the perfeétion of things 


deified. But that which is primarily perfect in the gods, is not only the: caufe of per- 
fection to things deified, but to the gods themfelves. . For if every thing perfect i is con- 
verted to its domeftic principle, the caufe of et sih, divine in thrid is thie perfedtive 
genus of the gods. 


PROPOSITION CLIV. 


Every thing in the gods endued with a prote&ing power, preferves 


every thing in its proper order; uniformly feparating fecondary 
natures, and eftablifhing them in fuch as are firft. 


ft 


OR if the prefervation of every order, preferves meafure in an immutable manner, 


and contains all the protected natures, in their proper perfection, divine prote@tion - 


will infert-in all things an eminence above their inferiors, and will permanently eftablith 


in itfelf every thing, without mixture. It will likewife be the caufe of immaculate pu- 


rity, to protected natures, and will eftablifh them in their fuperiors. For every thing 
adhering to primary natures is perfect; but at the fame time it abides in itfelf, “a is 
extended above inferior natures. 
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. produces other things from itfelf, through i its overflowing power. ‘Hence 2 dominion 
of power, is the characteriftic of generative deity : and this abfolute dominion multiplies _ 
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oe chine vivific in the divine genera, is a generative caufe ; 


every prolific order is not alfo vivific. : 
OR a generative power is more univerfal than that which is vivific, and is oa uy Bi 
the principle of all. For generation manifefts a caufe producing beings into multi- = 
tude: but vivifying (fwoyoie) reprefents deity the fupplier of univerfal life. If, there- im 
fore, the former multiplies the hypoftafes of beings, but the latter the progreffions of | i 
life; it will be as demg is to life, fo i is the generative order to the vivific feries. Aad 
hence the generative order will be more univerfal and the caufe of more effects, sass 
this account nearer to the principle of all. 
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aft Every caufe of purity, is contained in the protecting order. But the 
4 protecting is not the fame with the purifying genus) 


. . st 7 
O R purity inferts an unmixed nature in every thing inferior to the gods, and an un- 
polluted power, in the providence of fecondary natures. But protection likewife 

produces this, comprehending all things in itfelf, and firmly eftablifhing them in their 
fuperiors. Hence the protecting is more univerfal than the purgative genus. For it is 
arn fimply the property of proteétion, to preferve the order of every thing, both with ref- 

Tee * pect to itfelf, and to things prior and pofterior to its nature. But it is the property of 

| purity to feparate things more excellent from fuch as are more bafe *: and the 

e+ of thefe are primarily contained in the gods. For it is requifite that there fhould be one 

a antecedent caufe of that which is contained in all things. And univerfally the uniform 

meafures of every thing good, are firft received from the gods; and there is no good 

in ffecondary natures, which does not pre-exift in the gods according to caufe. For 
what other origin, or caufe, can this poffefs? In the gods, therefore, purity is like- 
wife a primary good, together with protection, and every thing of this kind. | 
* In confequence of this the caufe of protection muft be fuperior to the caufe of purgation, or purity. For 
fince protection preferves things in their proper order, but purity feparates things excellent from fuch as are bafe, 


and the latter is preparatory to the former; hence protection muft be fuperior in the order of caufes to purga~ 
fion, : 
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PROPOSITION CLVIL a | : 
ae Every paternal caufe fupplies every thing with being, and conftitutes Hit 
b the hyparxes of beings. But every demiurgic, or fabricative caufe Bere. 
: of forms, precedes compofite natures, together with their order, | Be: 

| and divifion according to number: and is of the fame order with a 
oa paternal caufe, in the more particular genera of things. 














OR. cach of thefe belongs to the order of bound, becaufe both Ayparxis, Re, numbers 
and form, are all of them endued with the form of bound: and hence through this 
they are co-ordinate to one another. But that which is a demiurgic caufe, deduces fabri-. 
- cation into multitude. And that which is uniform, fupplies the progreflions of beings. 
= And the former indeed is the artificer of forms, but the latter produces effence. In 
é whatever refpect, therefore; form and being * differ from each each other, in the fame 
refpect that which 1s demiuggic differs from that which is paternal +. But form itfelf, is 
‘ acertainone. A paternal caufe, therefore, is both more univerfal and caufal, and is fu- 
; perior to the demiurgic genus; in the fame manner as being itfelf is more univerfal 
than form. | . 


PROPOSITION civ. 1973 


Every redudtorial caufe (73 diveywyov) in the gods differs both from | 
B a cathartic or purifying caufe, and from convertive genera. . 


| OR that a reduétorial caufe, ought to be primarily refident in the gods, is evident; 

$ as in thefe all the caufes of univerfal good pre-exift. But it fubfifts prior to a cathar- - 
, tic caufe; becaufe that liberates from bafer, but a reduétorial caufe conneéts with 

more excellent natures. It has, however, an order more particular than the convertive — 

genus; becaufe every thing convertive, is either converted to itfelf, or to a more excel- 


7? , * That being and form differ from each other is evident from the 73d and 74th propofition of thefe Elements, 
i . in which it is demonftrated that being is ages to. na bel ; becaufe my is above that which is total, and that 
which is total is above form, 
+ He who underftands this will fee the propriety of the appellation fabricator, and father, given by Plato in the 
7. the Timaus to the artificer of the world; and why fabricater is placed before father ;- concerning which confult 
Proclus on Plato’s Theology, ib. ¥. cap. 16, 
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lent nature. But the operation of that which is reductorial, is characterized according 
to a converfion to that which is more excellent; becaufe it leads that which is conyetiam 
to fomething fuperior, and more divine, My UG” a eae Bx 
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PROPOSITION CLIX 


. SA ee dee eCa@ te : Jan rh sat Pike 
Every order of the gods confifts, from) the firft principles, bound and 
-jnfinity... But one order confifts more from the caufe of bound, and 






ll Phe : | Be is : . 
another from: that of infinity. = hh Sega -< : ad sod) «Bkre4 base * 
F OR every order indeed proceeds from both, becaufe the communications of Mex 3: 
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penetrate through all fecondary caufes. But in fome orders bound predon 
the mixture; and.in others infinity. And hence that in which bound prevails, become 
genus poffefling the form of bound; but that in which infinity has the dominion, b C01 x 
a genus endued with the form of infinity. | : 
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CONCERNING INTELLECT. © 
«= PROPOSITION CLx. 
Every divine intelle& is uniform, and perfe&; and is a primary in- 


- telleét fubfifting from itfelf, and producing other intellects, 


FO if it be a god, it is full of divine unities, and is uniform. But if this be the 
café it is alfo perfeét, being full of divine goodnefs. And again, if this be the cafe, 
it isa primary intellect, as being united to the gods: for deified intellect is more excel- 
lent than every intelle&. But fince it is a primary intellect, it alfo confers fubfiftence 
on other intelleéts: for from firft entities, all fecondary beings obtain their hyparxis. | 

| Thad. Died Og 


PROPOSITION CLXL. 
Every true being depending on the gods, is a divine intelligible, and 
is imparticipable. 3.2 haline 


| | hs 
F OR fince true being: as we have demonftrated is that which firft participates a di+ 
vine unity, it alfo fills intellect, from itfelf. For intelle@t is being, as that which 
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is replenithed with being : and confequently : true being is a ‘divine intelligible. —Itis di- : , <a 
3 vine indeed, as that wehiich ‘is deified; but as that whiclris filled with intellea, which | aa 
b, it alfo Participates, it is intelligible. And intelle& indeed is being, through the firft | =a ie 
¥ _ being. | But the firlt beingiis fegaratedl from intellect, becauferintelleét is potterior ye . ae 
; . being. And imparticipables are prior t pA ngs parecipated. Hence being united with aoe oer 
q intellect, pre-exifts by itfelf, and is Seas ipable. For it is intelligible, n not as co-ordi« | 7 
oo _ mated with intelleét, but as eminently perfeétin r intellect ; becaufe it communicates bes es 
j ing to intellect, ‘and fills it with effence fubftantial and real. fe SAD oe ae 
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fivecs multitude of unities illuftrating true being, is obits and i in- on 
telligible. Occult indeed, as ee the ofie; but snte/i- eat iy 
gible, as participated by being. 5 Phe eae s ae 
| A wise Ne 
OR all the gods are denominated from their deveedaii: becaufe the different hy- - | ae 
poftafes of the gods may be known from thefe. For every thing divine i is of itfelf, ; = ee 
ineffable and unknown, becaufe connate to che ineffable one. But by the permutation of sets 3 > 
participants, it happens that the properties of the gods become known to fubordinate. - 
natures. Indeed the unities which illuftrate true being are intelligible ; becaufe true be-~ . pitt FS 
ing is a divine intelligible, and is likewife imparticipable, as fubfifting Prior to intelleét. oe 
For this would not depend on the firft gods, unlefs they poffeffed a primary hypoftafis, Be ey 
and a power perfective of other gods: fince as participants are to each other, fo likewife " 7 
are the em: of carey sie MALUrChe vi eet | 
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yo s F F 
; 7 Every multitude of unities weyticinated, by impartcpable intellect, iets aaa oe 
Ls : ae ‘As intellectual. Noes kere Tig > ae 
if > 7OR as intellect i is to true being, fo are thefe unities, to intelligible unities, So far, <2 As = 
a ‘therefore, as they illuminate divine and ‘imparticipable intelleat, they are intellece | ie 
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lent nature. But the operation of that which i 
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5 reduétorial, is characterized according 


on to that which is more excellent 5 becaufe it leads that which is converted 


PROPOSITION, CLIX Bl 
Every order of the gods confifts from: the firft principles, ied ll 
infinity... But one order confifts more from the caufe of bat ad 


another: from: that of:infinity. 


F OR every order indeed proceeds from both, becaufe the comiietications ad 
penetrate through all fecondary caufes. But in fome orders bound predomina ee 


the mixture, and.in others infinity. And hence that in which bound prevails, ‘becomes 2 
genus poflefling the form of bound; but that in which infinity has the domi 


a genus endued with the form of infinity. 






CONCERNING INTELLECT. 
PROPOSITION CL. 


Every avin intelle&t is uniform, and perfe&; and is a primary in- 
telleét fubfifting from itfelf, and producing other intellects. . 


F OR if it be a god, it is full of divine unities, and is uniform. But if this be the 
café it is alfo perfeét, being full of divine goodnefs. And again, if this be the cafe, 
as being united to the gods : for deified intellet is more excel- 
fince it is a primary intellect, it alfo confers fubfiftence 
all fecondary beings obtain their hyparxis. | 


it isa primary intellect, 
lent than every intellect. But 
on other intellects: for from firft entities, 


PROPOSITION CLXI. 
dbvery. tt true being depending on the gods, is a divine incall, aod 


is imparticipable. 


F OR fince true being as we have demonftrated is that which firft participates a ‘die 


yine unity, it alfo fills intellect, from itfelf. For intelle€t is being, as. that which 
is 
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t 8 | is replenifhed with being : and confequently true being i is. a ‘divine, intelligible. It Itis di- : Be: ae. 
* vine indeed, as that which ‘is deified; but as that whichis filled-with intelle@, w which an 
+¥ at alfo participates, it is intelligible. And intellect indeed | is being, through the | firft Loe 
ay _ “being. ‘But the firtt being is feparated from intellect, becaufesintellect is pofterior t6 os e +s 
es being. And imparticipables are prior. to th Ne B participated. Hence being united with Vhs ea. 
3 intellect, pre-exifts by itfelf, and is imparti e. For itis intelligible, not as co-ordi= ie 
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. Seart multitude of unities illuftrating true being, i is occult and in- “wa 
} telligible. Occult indeed, as con mgr: the ofie; 3 but zzteli- | “ iy 
‘ _ gible, as participated by being. Te Ne ae Be ire paca oe hs 
| OR all the gods are denominated from their dependants, beciils the different tive 3 3 ae 
poftafes of the gods may be known from thefe. For every thing divine is of itfelf a an a 
ineffable and unknown, becaufe connate to che ineffable one. But by the permutation of the we 
—& | participants, it happens that the properties of the gods become known to fubordinate. = fee 2 5 
¥ natures. Indeed the unities which illuftrate true being are intelligible ; becaufe true be~ ‘an 
ing is a divine intelligible, and is likewife imparticipable, as fubfifting prior to intelleét. me > ue 
For this would not depend on the firft gods, unlefs they poffeffed a primary hypoftafis, pee ots : 3" ? 1 
- | and a power perfective of other gods : fince as participants are to each other, fo likewife x: ue aan 
are * ee of peneentet: natures, vf ees ae 
c 4 2 4 € * F 
PROPOSITION CLAM 6 Sey steer 
Every multitude of unities narticigated by impartieipable: intellect, ees eee 
aa Tay a is intellectual. Co! ic sees Be ea 
‘OR as intelled& i is to stim beings fo are thefe unities, to intelligi gible unities, So far, ae E er 
v ‘therefore, as they illuminate divine and ‘imparticipable intelleét, they are intellece sass Su) 
4 tual: but they are not fo intelleCtual, as fubfifting in intellect, but as tublifting through Be 
i rh Sr OR EERE Oe , peT she PD abha fit Q: : Re. 
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PROPOSITION CLXIV. Pectin 


5} ary ori ah ite 


Every multitude of unities participated by imparticipable foul, i 
fuper-mundane. weitabricst! 


OR fince imparticipable foul, is primarily fuper-mundane, a en alfo par %. 

by this foul, are fuper-mundane; poflefiing the fame proportion to the ute 

‘and intelligible gods, which foul has to intelleét, and intelle& to true being. ~ As 

_ fore every foul-is extended to intelle&, and intelle& is converted to that which is adorn . 

ligible; fo likewife the fuper-mundane depend on the intellectual = in ps eee 

manner as thefe laft, on fuch as are intelligible. rit Phe 2 
.i & 


; . | aayeer sme 
Fists tua: ¢dicRewO wPiO!S J TION. CLXV., aig 


patchy multitude of unities participated by any fenfible body, is 
mundane. te Hho FED 


—- ‘OR it fupernally illuminates the parts of the world, through the mediums of intel-_ 
y of ; le&t and foul. | For neither is intelle& prefent without foul to any mundane’ body 5 
ee ~ nor are deity, and foul immediately conjoined: for participations fubfift through fimi-° 
1 lars. And intelleét according to the ‘intelligible which it contains, and the fummit of 
a ~ its nature, participates of unity. Unities, therefore, are mundane, fo far as they fill the 
ps whole world, and deify apparent bodies. For each of thefe is divine, not through foul ; ¥% 
ee, (for foul is not the firft god) nor through intelle&t ; (for this is not the fame with the 
one), but is animated and felf-motive, through foul. But it always contains itfelf in the 

& fame manner, and is carried in the beft order through intellect ; being at the fame time 
; divine through a divine unity, And if it pofleffes a providential power, it is fuch through 
unity as the caufe. 





Ee See oS BRT OTP' O'S /T 1 ON’ CLXVE aim tire 


Every intelle&t is either imparticipable, or participable. And if par- | 
ticipable, it is either participated by fuper-mundane, or “ee 
- fouls. 


7 
eiek, 


OR an i perleaaie intellect poffefling a primary hyparxis prefides over every hie. 
titude of intelle€ts. But of pecnarers intelleéts, fome are {uper-mundane, and il — 


luttrate 
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luftrate inapiarticipable foul ; at oe sed miniislaties ieee multitude emanating from an- 
imparticipable, is not imme menor fubfift through fimilars. 


But that which is feparated yi RAE “a to an imparticipable, thane 


that which is divided about i it. And there. aden fuper-mundane, but hkewife a, 
mundane multitude. Since there is’ likewife a mundane multitude of gods, ‘and the 
world is at the fame time animated and endued with intelleét. And the participation of . 
fuper-mundane gods by mundane fouls, Soa semth mundane intellects as ath nhs 
aecting aiomee 110 ule Bete  SLeF Bit HN gia met et corres od adh is a, +f. 
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PROPOSITION CLEVE © 


Every intellect underftands itfelf. But the ‘fir intellea anderftands 
‘itfelf alone *. And in this, intelle@ and that which is intelligible . 
is one in number. But all fucceeding intellects, underftand both 


themfelves and prior intelle@ts.. + And the intelligible to this firft— 


intelle&t, is partly that which it is itfelf, and partly that Stem, 
which it proceeds. i tpr-eshoise ae wien TEE EW Tits, ] lisa, 


7 


OR every intellect ‘either underftands itfelf, or that which is above, or “that 

which is pofterior to itfelf. But if it underftands that which | is pofterior to 
itfelf ; fince it is intelle& it will be converted to a worfe nature, and will not even 
know that to which it is ; converted, “becaufe the object of its intelle€tion will ‘not- 
refide in its nature, but will be external. And thus it will only poffefs in itfelf a type, 
or figure, of this external objeét. For it knows that which it pofleffes, and that to which 
it is paflive, but not that which it does not poftefs, and by which it is not affected. 
But if it underftands that which is above itfelf, fince this is accomplifhed by the know- 
ledge of itfelf, it will both underftand itfelf, and the nature fuperior to its own. But if 
it knows that alone, it will at the fame time that it is intellect, be i ignorant of itfelf.. 
But by knowing that which is fuperior to itfelf, it knows alfo that it is a caufe, and of. 


what.it is the caufe: for if it is ignorant of thefe, it will alfo’be ignorant of that fuperior | 


* This mutt be be ba te “not as if the firft intellea Gridertiood nething nan itfelf ; nee pa it andextants, 


no other intelleé& befides itfelf. . For the divine unities, and the firft one, are the ‘objets of its continual fpecu-_ 


lation : and in this exalted employment its life and felicity invariably and etcraally confifts. 

+ This lat fentence of the propofition, is in the original: xas venrev acl. rouve, 7a jay, 8 bes, 7 he ay y ich, 
And this Portus renders with his ufual unfkilfulnefs: et eft mente-perceptum. Hoc autem partim quidem, oft 
illud, quod eft, partim vero, eff illud, a eo eft. That is, “ and itis intelligible. But this is partly | that which it | 


is, but partly is that from which it is.” The wrong pointing after set, which initead of a period fhould be a a 


comma, and govre being erroneoufly printed for rovrw were we caufes of Portas: miltake : $ and this he would ' 
have rectified, had he underftood the propofition. . 
nature. 
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hs nature. And hence by knowing that which is prior to itfelf, it will alfo know itfelf. aE Mie ear 

| ae therefore any intelle&t is intelligible, this by knowing itfelf will underftand an intelligi« 

bs ble, and will be itfelf its own intelligible. But each of thé intelleéts pofterior to thiss 

| > aa will at the fame time: underftand that which is intelligible in itfelf, and that which is 


| prior to itfelf. ‘There is, therefore, in intellect, that which is intelligible, and in that: 
which is intelligible intelle&t. But the one, isthe fame with that which is intelligible * 


ns 
4 


¢ »- 





fe and the other is the fame with the intelligible initfelf, but is not the fame with the intel~ “ 
ligible prior to itfelf. For the one is fimply intelligible, and the other —— 
in an intelligent natures 

; : P 

2 ; at | PROPOSITION CLXVITL,. 

me: iniay intellect knows: in energy that whichit unilerfeadés And it it 

4 : is not the property of one part of its nature to know, and of an- 
other to underftand that.which it knows. = nos 


F O R if it fs ‘atelted ih’ chergy; and knows fefelf as not different from the objet of i ite 

intelle€tion +3’ it swills Both Aen. and perceive itfelf. But beholding that'wHich 

: ' is intelligent, . and knowing ‘that ‘which beholds, it will know that it is intelle& in 

| energy. And knowing this, it will know that i it underftands, and will not alone know 

i the object of its intelleétion. . It will, therefore, atthe fame time both know that which. 

i | | is intelligible, and that it underftands this: and by intelle€tion it will be underftood- 
by itfelf. 
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Every intellect poffeffes in eternity, its effence, power, and energy. 
7 OR if it underftands itfelf, and intellect is the fame with that which is intelligible ; 
intellection alfo is the fame with intellect, and intelligible. For ‘fince intelligence 





; 


® Thus for inftance intellect in fe itfelf, which comprehends the higheft order of intelligibles, is veug venrag, 
or an intelligible intellec ; becaufe it is the object of intelligence to all fubordinate natures, and becaufe its vifion is 
tranfcendently fimple and occult. But every intelle@& is indeed the fame with the intelligible in its own nature, 
but is fubordinate to intelligible itfelf- 


+ Intellect in energy, or in the act of underftanding is the fame with the object of its intelle@tion. For the 
object of its perception, muft be refident in its effence, or it would perceive externally like fenfe ; and thus would 
not behold the thing itfelf, but only its image. But if that which is intelligible isfeated in the eflence of intel+ 
le&t, it will in no refpect differ from intellegt: for it will be effential to its nature, and will confequently be in- 
tellectual, as well as intelligible. 
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rea medium between that which knows, and that which:is known; and fince thefe two. 
are the fame, intelligence alfo will be one and the fame with each of thefe. - But fince 
the effence of intellect is eternal (for the whole fubfifts at once) intelligence alfo will 
be eternal: for it is the fame with the eflence of intellect. But if intellect is eternal, 
it will by no means be meafured by time, neither according to effence, nor according to: 
energy. And fiaick thefe fubfift in the fame manner, the - ‘power ‘alfo of intellect i is 


ctermale sof ofiivihei-o is dinniiq te: n Bot Sb foie yore pres 
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PROPOSITION “CLxx. ee fee 


Every intelle&t, at once underftands all neta But an imparticlpa- 
ble intellect underftands all ‘things fimply. And each of the ins 
telle&ts pofterior to this underftands all things according to one. 


> OR if every intelleé eftablithes its effence in eternity, and together with its effence, 

its energy, it will underftand all things at once. And all things indeed exift accord- 
ing to parts, and a fucceflive energy, which do not fubfift ineternity. For every thing 
fucceflive fubfifts in time 5 fince it poflefles prior and pofterior, which are fucceflive,. and 
do not fubfift all at once. If, therefore, all intelleéts underftand fimilarly, they will not 
differ from each other: for if they underftand all things fimilarly, they are all things fi- 
milarly; fince they are no;other than the things which they underftand. But if they 
are all things fimilarly, one intelleét will not be imparticipable, and another not: for 
their eflences are the famé with the objects of their intellections 5 fince the intelle@tion 
of each is the fame with. its effence, and) every intellecthis both intelligence and effence.. 
It remains, therefore, either that every intellect does not equally know all things but 
one or more, and not all things together; or that it knows all things according to one *, 
But to affert that intelleé& does not underftand all things, is to make it ignorant of fome 
particular being. For if it is affected with tranfition, and does not underftand at oncey “ 
but according to prior and pofterior, at the fame time poffefling - ari immoveable nature, | 
it will be inferior to foul, underftanding all things according to ‘motion, or a mutable: 
energy ; becaufe intellect on this hypothefis, will only underftand one thing by its per- 
It will, therefore, underftand all things according to one. For it 
either underftands all things; or one thing; of all things according to one. And the 
intelligence indeed of all things perpetually {ubffts in all intelle&s: but/they terminate | 


* By an intelletion according to one (xably) We muft whdérftand a various intelligence fubfifting indivifibly, 
and without. mutation. . Juft as when by one,and the fame-energy of vifion, we furvey the various parts of the 
fame countenance though diftant from each other. And an intellection of this kind belongs to’all intelleéts fabor- 


dinate to the firft; for the intelligence of thisisperfe@tly fimple, and comprehends all thingsin one: - U 
a 


_ 
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all things, according to one intelligence of all.. Hence there is {simethiniy-preabseiindig: ” 
in intelle€tion, and the objects of intelligence 5 ; fince all things are at’ ‘once uniderftood, 
as one, ies te dominion of oer) which characterizes all gris Sale snes hs 343. 
ats ac, tee ye 
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: nA ets sy 
Every intellect is an impartible, or indivifible effence. satan 


OR if it is without magnitude, incorporeal, ‘and umimoveable, it is iniparhde: 
For every thing in any refpeét partible, - 4s either -partible on account of magnitude, 
. or multitude, or on account of energies fubfifting in time. But intelle& is eternal accord- 
ing to all things, and is beyond a corporeal nature; and the multitude which i it cor 

is united. It is; therefore, impartible. But that intelle& is incorporeal, siniehiel, 
from its converfion to itfelf: for no body poflefles a felf-convertive power, . is in- 
telleét is alfo eternal, the identity of its energy with its eflence evinces : for this we have 
already . demonttrated. And that its multitude i is united, is evident from the coherence 
of intelleCtual multitude, with the divine unities: for thefe are the firft multitude, and 
after thefe intclleéts fubfift. Hence though every intellect is a multitude, yet it isan 
united multitude. For prior to that which i is ' divided, that which is collected, and ~ 


nearer to the esi fublitts. iP 273", Beith ola 
het =“ ae A 


PROPOSITIO N CLXXIn® sit 


‘Every intelle@ is the proximate fuftaining caufe of natures eternal, 
and immutable according to eflence. 


~hy es : 


OR every thing produced from an immoveable caufe, is inital cil to 


eflence. But immoveable intelle@ being all things eternally, and abiding in eter- 
nity, eflentially produces that which it produces. Butif it is perpetual, and fubfitts af- 
ter the fame manner, it will always produce, and according to one uniform n energy. 


Fience it is not the caufe of things which are fometimes weer and fomet imes nots 
but i it is the caufe of eternal beings. 


a 3 vai oh 
PROPOSITION CLXXIII. 


Every intelle& is intellectually both the things which are. prior 
and pofterior to itfelf. 


it wi 


—~/- 


OR it is the fame with things pofterior to itfelf according to caufe, and a wit things 
prior to itfelf by participation: but ftill it is intelle@, and is allotted an intelle@ual 


effence. 


- 
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effence. Hence it defines all things according to its eflence; both fuch as fubfitt ac- 

cording. to caufe in another, and fuch as fubfift according to participation, For every 
thing according to its natural conftitution, participates of more excellent natures: but 
not according to the fubfiftence of its fuperiors. For thefe indeed are participated by 
all things, though. j ina different refpect, according to the various natures of the partici-* 
pants. And hence participations fubfift according to the characterittic and power of the 
participants: and confequently in intellect things prior to its nature, fubfift in an intel- 
le€tual manner. But intelle& is likewife intelleCtually things pofterior to itfelf : for it 
does not confift from its effets, nor does it contain thefe, but the caufes of thefe i in ite 
felf. But intelleét is the caufe of all things by i its eflence, and i its effence i is intellectual ; 
and confequently it contains the caufes of all things intelleétually. Hence every intel- 
le&t poffeifes all things intellectually; both fuch as are prior and fuch as_ are pofterior 
to itfelf. As, therefore, every intellect contains intelligibles intelleétually, fo likewife 
‘it contains fenfibles according to an intellectual fubfiftence._ 





PROPOSITION CLXXIV. 


Every intelle@ conftitutes through intelligence natures pofterior to it- 
felf: and its fabrication is contained im intelleGtion, and its intelli- 
gence in fabrication. 


~ OR if intelligible and intelle& is the fame ; pias the being of every intellect 

confifts in felf-intelletion. But it fabricates that which it fabricates by its effence, 
and produces that which is, according to being ; and confequently its productions arife 
from intelligence. For in intele@ being and intelligence are one: becaufe intellect is 
the fame with every being which it contains. If, therefore, intelleét fabricates by its 
effence, and its effence is intellection, it will operate through intelligence, and intelli- 
gence will fubfift in energy in intellection. But this isthe fame with its eflence: and 
its effence confifts in operating. For that which operates immoveably, always poflefles 
its eflence in operating ; andconfequcntby intellection confifts in 1 fabrication. 


PROPOSITION CLXXV, 


Every intellect is primarily participated by thofe natures, which are 
intelle€tual, both according to effence, and according to energy. 
F OR. it is neceffary that it fhould either be participated by thefe, or by other natures, 


which poffefs indeed: am intelle€tual effence, but are not always intelligent. But it 
Vou. IL, gH is 
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is impoffible that it fhould be participated by thefe latter. For the r of intelle¢ 
is immoveable. And hence the natures by which intelleét is barony: always pat 
cipate ofan ntlletual energy which always caufes the participants to be intellectua 
For that which poffefte es its chilly 3 in any part of ‘time, cannot pr aeags with a 
eternity of energy. But as in effences themfelves, fo alfo in the vari of energ 
between every eternal energy, and that energy which receives its ivsebiabial 
" period of time, that energy intervenes which pofleffes its perfection through oceee 
of time. For progreflions ‘fubfift no where immediately, but are produced th: ugh 
kindred and fimilar natures, both according to hypoftafes, and the perfeétions of ener- 
gies. Every intelleét, therefore, i is primarily participated by thofe natures which are 
able to underftand through the whole of time, and which poffefs a perpetttal in 
gence; though their intelle€tion cay fubiitt ngernen, Be to time, and not ace 
the ftability of eternity. . or its aR tie 


COROLLARY vs cla ana 


From hence it is evident that the foul which fometimes underftands, and at other pst $ 
is void of intelle@tion, cannot proximately eae of intelle&t. 
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All intelle€tual forms fubfitt ; in one another, and each i is se 

4 time feparate and diftin@ from the reft, | yh 

r OR if every intellect is impartible, and the multitude which it contains is u 

through an intelle€tual impartibility: hence all that intelle@& contains will entirely 

fubfift in one, and impartibles will be united to each other, and all intelle@tual forms 

will penetrate through all. But if all intellectual forms fubfift immaterially, and incor= 

poreally, they are without confufien with refpect to each other, and each oy 
preferves its own purity, and abides that which it is. But the characteriftic at 
tion of each diftinét participant, declares the unconfufed fubfiftence of intelle@tual forms, 
For if participated natures were not diftinguifhed, and feparate from each other, neither 
would their participants participate them diftinétly, but there would be a much greater 
indiftin@ confufion in fubordinate natures, from their fubfifting i in a more degraded c or- 
der. For from whence could diftinction arife, if the natures which conttitute and per- 
feé& thefe, fthould be indiftin@ and confufed? Again, the hypoftafis of that which 
contains impartibly, and an uniform effence, atteft the union of forms. For things pof- 

fefling their hyparxis, in that which is impartible and uniform, fubfift impartibly in 

fame, For how can that be divided, which is impartible and one? For natures of this 


kind. 
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kind fubfift together, and penetrate totally through each other, without diflance: fince 


that which contains, is not diftant; and one thing is not in this place, and another in 


that, as in things feparated by interval from each other. But every thing at once fub- 


fifts in that which is impartible and one: and confequently they all fubfift in each other. 
All intelle€tual forms, therefore, fubfift er in each other, and each is at the fame 


time diftinetly feparate from the -% 


) pS, th Shadi leah s-aibreaitenat's 263 ri 
"But if any one belides the above demonttrations requires examples, let him contem- 


aie the theorems. refident in one particular foul; all which fubGft. truly in the fame 


oul, in an eflence deftitute of magnitude, and are united to each other. For the | foul 

does not contain the things refident in its nature, according to magnitude, and. locally, 
but impartibly, and without diftance, unitedly, and diftinét. For the foul produces all 
things diftinctly, and each at the fame time feparate and apart, without attraéting any 
thing to itfelf from the reft, which unlefs they were always diftinguithed according to 
habit, would not be cthingaithce by the energy of the foul. . 


PROPOSITION CLXXVIL _ 

Every intelle& fince it is'a plenitude of forms, comprehends either 
more univerfal or more particular forms. And fuperior intellects 
contain in: Ya more univerfal manner, whatever pofterior. intelle&s 
contain in a more particular. manner. But inferior intelleéts, con- 


tain, according to a more partial —, whatever prior intelleds 
contain more univerfally. t tte ne sets) ud ak + ls holies 


- 


OR fuperior intelle&s employ greater powers, becaufe 2 they are more iio than 
_ fecondary intellects. But inferior intelleéts, from their being more multiplied, 
diminifh the powers which they poffefs. For fuch as are more allied to the one, be- 
ing contracted in quantity, are fuperior in power to fuch as are pofterior; while fuch 
as are more diftant from the one poflels a contrary property. _ Superior intellects, there. 
fore, eftablifhing. a greater power, but a lefs multitude, produce more effeéts through 
forms, lefs according to quantity. [But ° intellects polkerios to thefe, produce fewer 


* That part of this propafition, within the incite’ is in one slaen very defedive in the Se eon imaxbe 


corredted as follows: Inflead of reading of Bi jail extlvevg, Dia wRtiiran, tage. xara ray Do'ape 


at trace dra wAiuve Tagayoirw, sdineirage sy avrag sds > read after FAM@eY:——thacee, xara thy Roca DAN 
bi opy axsives %, and the relt as above. 
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| : 

be effeéts, through a greater multitude of forms, on account of their deficiency in powers 

: If, therefore, fuperior intelleéts produce more effeéts, through a lefs number of forms, 

| the forms which they contain are more univerfal.]_ And if inferior intelleéts, produce 
: 


fewer effects through a greater multitude of icles; tier seveaer. which they contain, are 
more particular. ach ge Ct het 9a 


; ‘ ' “5 ' st or ee im a. 
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From hence it happens that the natures which are generated from the fuperior orders ! 
according to one form, are produced in a divided manner from fecondary et 
cording toa greater multitude of ideas, And on the contrary thofe nat 
produced from things fubordinate, through many, and diftinét forms, are produced by 
fuperior natures, through fewer, and more univerfal forms. And that which is 
fal and common, fupernally accedes to all participants. But that which is Si 
peculiar proceeds from fecondary natures. ‘Hence fecondary intelleéts by the more | 
ticular feparation of charaéteriftics, articulately diftinguith, and attenuate the forme 
tions of primary intellects. | 
} ’ § — 


PROPOSITION CLXXVIIL 
_ Every intelletual form, is the framer of eternal, natures. _ 


LOR if every intelleQtual form is eternal, and immoveable, it is effentially the caufe 
of immutable and eternal hypoftafes ; but not of fuch as fubfift in generation, and. 
: are corruptible. And hence every thing fabricated according to an intelleftual form, 
je an intelleGual eternal. For if it produces all forms pofterior to fuch as are intelle€tual, 
through deing; and if the being of intelle€tual forms is eternally the fame, their’ pro- 
dations alfo will fubfift after the fame manner, and will be eternal. Hence. 
the genera which according to fome particular time, are fabricated by a formal caufe, 
mor things corruptible, fo far as corruptible, poffefs a pre-exiftent intelle€tual form, — 
For they would be void of corruption and generation, if they poflefied their introns 
ne toa Lorna intellectual form. 


: 4 


PROPOSITION. CLXXIX. 


Every intellectual number is bounded, tee 
-F OR if there is another multitude pofterior to this diminithed according to effence, 
and fo more remote from the'one, while intellectual number is nearer to the one: 
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and if that which is nearer to the one, is lefs according to quantity, and that which is 
far diftant is more according to quantity; intelle€tual number alfo will be lefs than every 
multitude pofterior to its nature. It is not, therefore, infinite: and fo the. multitude 
of intellects is bounded. For that which is lefs than another, is not infinite : becaufe i ins 
finite, fo far as infinite, is not lefs than any thing. 


+ 


PROPOSITION CLXxx. ~~. 
Every intelle& is a whole, as compofed from parts, and is united with 
others, and at the fame time diftinguifhed from them. But impar- 
ticipable intelle& is fimply univerfal; and contains in itfelf, as it 
were all parts univerfally. But each particular intellect poffeffes 
the whole as ina part; and thus contains all things particularly. 


OR if it is all things according to one thing; and if that which is all things ace 

cording to one, is fomething particular alone: hence, the whole fubfifts in each of 
thefe particularly, on account of — particular, ay predominating 
in them all. 


PROPOSITION CLXXXI. aie 


| Freer intellea which is participated is either divine, as depending on 


the gods ; or is intellectual only. 


F OR if there is a divine and imparticipable intelle€&t, that which is primarily allied. 

to this, does not differ from it in both thefe refpeéts; that it is not divine, and that 
it is not imparticipable. For things diffimilar in both thefe refpeéts, cannot be conjoined 
with each other. It is evident, therefore, that the medium between thefe, is partly fi- 
milar to the firft intelle&t, and partly diffimilar. Either, therefore, it is imparticipable, 
and not divine; or it is participated, and divine. But every thing imparticipable is di- 
vine, as being allotted an order in multitude, analogous to the one. And hence there 
will be fome one intellect, divine, and at the fame time participated. But it is requi- 
fite that there fhould be an inteile&, not participating the divine unities, but intelligent 
only, For in every feries, firft natures, and which are conjoined with their unity, are 
able to participate their proximate fuperiors. But fuch as are far diftant from their pri-~ 


mary unity, cannot depend on the natures placed in an order proximately fuperior tq 
their 
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— "is participated by fouls neither ‘divine, nor fublifting 
F _ from intelled, into a privation of intellegt. » si 
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Bes. >O R neither are divine fouls of shis iad nor fuch as icipate : ell 
— For fouls participate of the gods through a divine intelleét, as we ae al 3 
ftrated. Nor are fuch as participate of an intelle€tual intellect fufceptive of mut: 
For every intellect is participated by natures, which are always intelleQual, both 
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CONCERNING SOUL. 
- PROPOSITION cLxxxiv. 


, " . | a i ee 
Every {oul is either divine, or capable of being changed from intel- 
le& into a privation of intelle& ; or it always remains as a medium 
between thefe, and is at the fame time inferior to divine fouls, 
F OR if a divine intelle&t is participated by divine fouls, but an intelle€tual intellect, 
by thofe fouls alone, which are neither divine, nor fufceptive of a mutation from 
intellect into a privation of intelle& (for there are fouls of this kind, which fometimes, 
underftand, and are fometimes deftitute of intelligence); it is evident that there are 
three genera of fouls. And the firlt indeed are divine. But the fecond are not divine, 
yet they always participate of intellect. And the: third are thofe, which are fometimes - 
changed into an intellectual condition, and fometimes into a privation of intelle@. 
iH poe ketiotwnent & lye vise 7 
PROPOSITION CLXxxV. 
vt ; eile otry bas!olis 6: ap otibogaye,.« Jars deren 
All divine fouls, are gods animatftically, (Durginecig, or according to 
the nature of foul). But all fouls participating an intellea ial in- 
__ telleé, are the perpetual attendants of the gods. And all fouls. 
fufceptive of mutation, are fome time or other attendants of the 


gods. | 

OR if fome fouls poffefs a divine light, fupernally' itfuftrating their nature, but 

others are endued with perpetual intelligence, and others again, are fometimes. 
only allotted this perfection : hence the firft of thefe will among the multitude of fouls, 
be analogous to the gods; but the fecond, will perpetually attend the gods, on accou 
of their perpetually energizing intellect, and will depend on divine fouls, to which re 
will have the fame proportion, as that which is intelleftual to that which is divine. 
And thofe which are fometimes endued with intelligence, will alfo fometimes attend, 
the gods; but they will neither always participate intelleét after the fame manner, nor 
will they always be converfant with divine fouls. For that which is only fometimes al~ 
jotted intelleét, cannot by any means always attend the oo Ao a og 
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effe&ts, through a greater multitude of forms, ‘cai secbunt of thet defieteuicp tegewnes 
If, therefore, fuperior intelleéts produce more effects, through a lefs number of forms, — 
the forms which they contain are more univerfal.] And if inferior intellects, produce — 
fewer effects through Re ocean a Cy 
more particular. oc holt i HORNS RE 


OO Rs Q by bi AB ei sete 7 
lf: | From hence it happend that the natures which are generated from the reeldales: 
according to one form, are produced in a divided manner from fecondary ord 

cording toa greater. multitude of ideas. And on the contrary thofe natures v =o 

os! produced from things fubordinate, through many, and diftinct forms, are pi > 
" fuperior natures, through fewer, and more univerfal forms. And that which 
{al and common, fupernally accedes to all participants. ‘But that which is di phe 
peculiar proceeds from fecondary natures. Hence fecondary intelleéts by the pres erg 


ticular feparation of charaéterittics, articulately dsting yi, and attenuate the pen | 
tions of primary intellects. 
re 














PROPOSITION CLXXVIIL 
Every intelleGtual form, is the framer of eternal natures. g 


FE OR if every intelle@ual form is eternal, and immoveable, it is eflentially roman 
of immutable and eternal hypoftafes; but not of fuch as fubfift in gen 
: are corruptible. And hence every thing fabricated according to an intelleét 1 
is an intelleGual eternal. ¥or if it produces all forms pofterior to fuch as are inte u 
through deing; and if the being of intellectual forms is eternally the fame, their pro- 
dations alfo will fubfift after the fame manner, and will be eternal. . 
the genera which according to fome particular time, are fabricated by a formal cai > 
mor things corruptible, fo far as corruptible, poffefs 4 pre-exiftent intellectual form, — 
For they would be void of corruption and generation, if they poflefied their Nidhi 
—— toa ene fenvelboChan form. 
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PROPOSITION. CLXXIX. 


Every intellectual number is bounded, " 

| F OR if there is another multitude pofterior to this diminithed according to effenee, 
and fo more remote from the'one, while intelleCtual number is nearer to the one,: 
and 
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and if that which is nearer to the one, is lefs according to quantity, and that which is 
far diftant is more according to quantity; intelleCtual number alfo will be lefs than every 
multitude pofterior to its nature. It is not, therefore, infinite: and fo the multitude 
of intelleéts is bounded. For that which is lefs than another, is not infinite : becaufe i in- 
finite, fo far as infinite, is not lefs than any thing. 


~ 


PROPOSITION: CLXxx. 


Every intelleét is a whole, as compofed from parts, and is united with 
others, and at the fame time diftinguifhed from them. But impar- 
ticipable intelle& is fimply univerfal; and contains in itfelf, as it 
were all parts univerfally. But each particular intelle& poffeffes 
the whole as ina part; and thus contains all things particularly. 
OR if it is all things according to one thing; and if that which is all things ac- 
cording to one, is fomething particular alone: hence, the whole fubfifts in each of 


thefe particularly, on account of as particular, eeeeliinelty predominating 
in them all. 
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PROPOSITION CLXXXI. 


| Every intellect which is participated 1 is either divine, as. depending on 
the gods ; or is intelleétual only. 
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F OR if there is a divine and imparticipable intelle&, that which is primarily allied . ' 

to this, does not differ from it in both thefe refpects; that it is not divine, and that A 
it is not imparticipable. For things diflimilar in both thefe refpe€ts, cannot be conjoined | . 
with each other. It is evident, therefore, that the medium between thefe, is partly fi- - 
milar to the firft intelle&, and partly diffimilar. Either, therefore, it is imparticipable, 4 


and not divine; or it is participated, and divine. But every thing imparticipable is di- 
vine, as being allotted an order in multitude, analogous to the one. And ‘hence there 
will be fome one intelleét, divine, and at the fame time participated. But it is requi- 
fite that there fhould be an intelle@, not participating the divine unities, but intelligent 
only, For in every feries, firft natures, and which are conjoined with their unity, are 
able to participate their proximate fuperiors. But fuch as are far diftant from their pri-~ 
mary unity, cannot depend on the natures placed in an order proximately fuperior tq 

their 
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Every intelle, which i is participated indeed, but is intel ot ual 1 


- is participated by fouls neither divine, nor fubfifting in a1 
_ from intellect, ‘into a privation of intellect. S28 ts i 
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F OR neither aré. divine fouls of this kind nor ‘och. as p icipate 0 intelle 

For fouls } participate of the gods through a divine intelleét, as we ave already dem 
ftrated. Nor are fuch as participate of an intelle€tual intellect fufceptive. of mutatio 
For every intellect is pcan by natures, which are always intelle€tual, both accord ee 
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CONCERNING SOUL. 
PROPOSITION CLXXxIV. 


Every foul is either divine, or capable of being changed from intel- 
le& into a privation of intelle& ; or it always remains as a medium 
between thefe, and is at the fame time inferior to divine fouls, 





OR if a divine intelleé& is participated by divine fouls, but an intelleCtual intelleét, 
by thofe fouls alone, which are neither divine, nor fufceptive of a mutation from 
intellect into a privation of intelle&t (for there are fouls of this kind, which fometimes 
underftand, and are fometimes deftitute of intelligence); it is evident that there are 3 
three genera of fouls. And the firft indeed are divine. But the fecond are not divine, 
yet they always participate of intelleét. And the: third are thofe, which are iainctiend 
changed into an intellectual condition, and fometimes into a privation of intelleét. 
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PROPO SITION CLXXxvV, é >. 


All divine fouls, are gods animattically, (Wuymac, or according to 
the nature of foul). But all fouls participating an intelle@tual in- 
_ telle@, are the perpetual attendants of the gods, And all fouls. 
fufceptive of mutation, are fome time or other attendants of the 


gods. 
OR if fome fouls poffefs a divine light, fupernally illuftrating their nature, but 
others are endued with perpetual intelligence, and others again, are fometimes. 
only allotted this perfettion : hénce the firft of thefe will among the multitude of fouls, 
be analogous to the gods; but the fecond, will perpetually attend the gods, on account. 
of their perpetually energizing intelle@, and will depend on divine fouls, to which th 
will have the fame proportion, as that which is intellectual to that which is divine. 
And thofe which are fometimes endued with intelligence, will alfo fometimes attend. 
the gods; but they will neither always participate intelleét after the fame manner, nor 
will they always be converfant with divine fouls. For that which is only fometimes al 
lotted intellect, cannot by any means always attend the gods. - 7 
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PROPOSITION ‘CLXXXVIE 
“issleltst 














Sah chee cowpea Riana iacadieny bie: and that which is d ived of 

is immediately left deftitute of life. For it either lives through foul, or throug 

fomething elfe, and not through foul. But it is impofhible, that it api : througt 
fomething elfe alone. For every thing which is participated, either comm iS] 

° For inferiors are comprehended in fuperiors, and particulars in ditentte 9 tietititien rh 


fals, knows particulars alfo; though the reverfe of this is not true. The foul, therefore, by poffefl 
capacity of knowing herfelf, and things faperior to her own nature, will from the illuminations te 


knowledge of the latter, know herfelf in a much more eminent and perfpicuous manner. : Tee 


Every foul, is both life, and vital. ee toate 
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felf, or fomething of itfelf to its participant. - But if it fhould do neither of thefe, nei- 


ther will it be participated. But foul is participated by that to which it is prefent: and — 


that is called animated, which participates of foul. If, therefore, that which is partici- 
pated confers life on animated natures, it is either life, or vital alone, or at the fame 
time both life and vital. But if it is vital alone, and not alfo life, it will be compofed 
from life, and non-life *: and thus it will neither know, nor be converted to itfelf. For 
life is knowledge}, and that which is gnoftic, or endued with knowledge, fo far as it is 
gnottic, lives. If, therefore, there is any thing in foul deflitute of life, this fomething 
will not effentially poffefs a felf-gnoftic power. But if foul, is life alone, it will no 
longer participate an intelle@tual life. For that which participates of life, is vital, and 
not life alone; fince that which is life alone, is firft and imparticipable life. But life 
pofterior to this, is vital, and at the fame time life. And foul is not imparticipable life. 
It is, therefore, both life, and vital, 2 


> 


- PROPOSITION CLXXXIX. 
Every foul is felf-vital. 


OR if it is converted to itfelf, and every thing felf-convertive, is felf-fubfiftent, foul 
alfo is felf-fubGftent, and fuftains itfelf. But it is alfo both life, and vital, and its 
hyparxis is according to vitality. For to whatever natures it is prefent, it communi- 
cates life, 
mediately becomes animated and vital 5 foul neither reafoning nor. chufing, nor vivifying 
by reafoning and judgement, but by its effence alone communicating life to the partici- 


pant. 
ing from itfelf, and this is the fame with its life, it will effentially poffefs life, and will 


afford life to itfelf, and will poflefs life from itfelf. But if this be the cafe, foul will be 


felf-vital. 
* Thus for inftance the body of the world, or of any particular animal, is vital from its receiving the echo 


of foul; but as it does not at the fame time, effentially poflefs life, (or elfe it would be foul) it is compofed from 
life, and non-life. For it is nothing more than body, or non-life, united with the laft image of foul, or a debile 


life. | 

4 "This truly divine fentence, is derived from the moft profound theory ; and can alone be underftood by thofe 
who have deeply ftudied the fix books of Proclus on Plato’s Theology. 1 fhall, therefore, only obferve for the 
fake of the intelleétual reader, that as ¢fence, life, and intelleét fubit in occult union, in the firft being, which com- 
prehends the higheft order of the gods; and as intelligence is the medium between that which is intelligible, and 
intelle® ; it is evident that life itfelf is intelligence. / Se 
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through its eflence. And if the participant is adapted to participation, itim- _ 


Hence the being of foul, is the fame with its life. If, therefore, it poffeffes be- 
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PROPOSITION CXC. ee 
Every foul is a 4 medium between natures impartible, a fuch Shas 
divifible about bodies. | ~ aes 





TOR if it is felf-vital, and felf-fubfiftent, and has an hyparxis feparate from. hodies, | 

- itis feparated from, and is more excellent than all partible natures, fubfifting about 
bodies. For thefe are entirely infeparable from their fubjeéts ; becaufe they are divided” 
together with divifible weights, depart from themfelves, and their own impartibility, 
and are co-extended with bodies. And though they fubfift in vital natures, yet thefe 
are not the lives of partible eflences, but of their partictpants : and though they abide in 
effence and forms, yet thefe are not their own forms, for they are forms of formed na- | 
tures. Soul, therefore, is a felf-fubfifting, and felf-vital effence ; it is likewife a know~ | 
ledge, gnoftic of itfelf, and according to all thefe feparable from bodies. But it liké~ 
wife participates of life : and if this be admitted, it likewife participates of effence. But | 
it participates alfo of knowledge from other caufes. And hence it is evident, that it is: 
worfe than impartibles, becaufe it is filled with life externally : and if with life, it is e- 
vident that it is alfo externally replenifhed with effence.: For prior to every particular 
life, imparticipable life, and imparticipable eflence fubfifts. But it is likewife manifelt 
that foul, is not the firft gnottic nature. For every foul fo far as foul, poffeffes life in- 
deed, but not knowledge alfo from. its exifting as foul. For certain fouls, while they: 
remain as fouls, are at the fame time ignorant of beings, Soul, therefore, is not the 
firft gnoftic nature, nor does it poffefs knowledge on account of its effence. And: 
hence it poffeffes an eflence the fecond from thofe, which are primarily, and effentially- 
gnoftic. Since, therefore, the effence of foul is divided from its knowledge, it does not 
rank among natures purely impartible.. But it has been demontftrated, that neither does. 
it fubfift in the order of things divifible about bodies. It is, therefore, fituated between, 
both. 























PROPOSITION CXCI.. ; 


very participable foul poffeffes an -eternal. effence, ay its energy: 
fubfifts in time. 






OR cither it poffeffes both eternally, or both temporally ; or one eternally, but the 
other temporally. But it cannot poffefs both eternally: for on this hypothefis, it 
would be an impartible effence ; and.the nature of foul would differ nothing from an ine 


5 telle&tual. 
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tellectual hypoftafis; viz. a felf-motive from an immoveable nature. Nor can it poffefs 
both its energy and effence in time; for thus it would be generated alone; and would 
neither be felf-vital, nor felf-fubfiftent. For nothing meafured by time is effentially — 
felf-fubfiftent. But foul is felf-fubfiftent. For that which is converted to itfelf accord- 
ing to energy, is alfo effentially converted to itfelf, and proceeds from itfelf. & ea 
mains, therefore, that every foul is partly eternal, and partly a participant of time. It 
is either, therefore, eternal according to effence, but participating of time, accordin 

a to energy; or the contrary. But this latter bypothefis is impoffible. Every participa 
Zz | ble foul, therefore, is allotted an eternal effence, but pofleffes an energy according te. 


time. | 3 


“PROPOSITION CXCIL. 


Eyery participable foul, ranks in the number of eternal beings, and 
among the firft of generated natures. 


OR if it is eternal according to eflence, it is true being actording to its hyparxis, . 
and is a perpetual being. For that which participates of eternity, participates like- 

wife of perpetual being. But if it fubfifts in time according to energy, it is generated. 

For every thing participating of time, is always in generation (or in becoming to be) 

according to the prior and pofterior of time, and ‘is not at once, that which it is, but~ 

the whole of it is generated. But if every foul, is in a certain refpect generated accord- 

ing to energy, it will be the firl of generated natures. For that which is entirely gene- 

rated, is more remote from eternal natures. 


. —. . 
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a PROPOSITION CXCIll, 


Every foul fubfifts proximate to intellect. 


, F OR if it poffeffes an eternal, and immutable effence, it proceeds from an immove- 
: able effence : fince that which proceeds from a moveable effence, is entirely changed 
according to eflence. The caufe, therefore, of every foul is immoveable. But if it is 
proximately perfected by intellect, it is alfo converted to intelle&t, and participates the 
knowledge; which intelle& confers on the natures able to participate cognition. For all 
4 knowledge proceeding from intellect, is inherent in all the natures, in which intellect 
| refides. But that to which all things are naturally converted, is the fource of their pro- 


greflion according to effence. Every foul, therefore, proceeds from intellect. — | 
312 PROP O- 
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ee fou poffeffes in a fecondary manner, al the font which jo 
intelle& primarily contains. © © | +/weube st ot i} 







Fo R if it proceeds from intelleé, and intellect is the fabricator of foul ; r if inte 
le& fubfifting immoveably produces all things ; it will alfo impart to , fo Ww 

conftitutes, the effential reafons of all things which it contains. For every hing whic 
operates through effence, imparts fecondarily to its production, that which it is itfel 
primarily. Soul, therefore, contains ina fecondary manner the reprefentations of i 


leiual forms. 


ee BBO BOS T EON CXCV com mae 
= 

Every foul is all things, containing fenfible natures, after the man~ 
nir of an exemplar; (wagadelype]mac) but intelligibles after the 


manner of images («sxovsews). vet 


O R fubfifting as a medium between natures pnpartitile, and fuch as are divided 
about bodies; it produces and conftitutes the latter of thefe; but cftablithes iapit- 
felf the prior caufes from which it proceeds. Hence it previoufly receives after the 
manner of an exemplar the natures to which it is prior as their caufe: but it poffeffes 
through participation, and as the blofloms of firft natures, the caufes of its fubfiftence. 
It previoufly receives in its effence, therefore, through caufe all fenfible natures, and 
contains immaterial reafons of things material, incorporeal of fuch as are. corporeal, 
and indiftant of fuch as are diftinguifhed by interval. But it contains intelligibles after 
a - the manner of an image, and receives partibly, their impartible forms, fuch as are uni- 
; form varioufly, and fuch as are immoveable according to a felf motive condition. Soul, 
eg therefore, is all beings ; containing fuch as are firft through particles but fuch as 
are pofterior to its nature, after the manner of an exemplar. ' a ay > oh 


Br | ‘3B eri 
- PROPOSITION. CXCVE*! me 


vb participable foul primarily ufes an eternal body, which pobesiee 
| an unbegotten and incorruptible hypoftafis. Mares 35 a 


SSS 


OR if every foul is eternal actording to effence, and through its effence “firft 
animates fome particular body, it will always animate this body: for the effence of 
every 


2 a i i 2. 
- 
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every foul is immutable. But if this be admitted, that which is animated muft be al- 
ways animated, and muft always participate life. But that which always lives, is per- 
petual .by far the firft of all things*. And that which is perpetual is eternal. Hence 
that body which is firft animated, and which firft depends on foul, is eternal. But 
every participable foul is primarily participated by fome particular body; fince it is not 

imparticipable, and effentially animates its participant. Every participable, or partici- 
pated foul, therefore, ufes a body dina hais eternal, without SETS . and Basie a 
ible according to eflence,. 


PROPOSITION CXCVII. 


‘Beers foul is an effence vital and prioftic, and a life effentiais a and 

_ gnoftic, and is both knowledge, effence, and life. It likewife con- 
tains all things together, the eflential, the vital, and the gnoftic ; 
and all in all, and each feparate and apart from the reft. 


OR if it has a middle fubfiftence between forms impartible, and fuch as are divi- 

fible about bodies ; it is neither fo impartible as all intellectual natures, nor fo par- 
tible, as corporeal forms. Since, therefore, both effences, lives, and cognitions, are 
diftributed in corporeal natures; all thefe fubfift impartibly in fouls, unitedly, and in- 
corporeally, and are at the fame time all things, on account of their immateriality, and 
impartibility. And fince all things fubfift in intelleéts according to union, they are dif- 
_tinguifhed and divided in fouls. All things, therefore, fubfift together, and apart in 
foul. But if all impartibles fubfift together and in one, they mutually penetrate through 
each other : and if feparate they are again divided without confufion; fo that each fub- 
fifts by itfelf, and all in all. For in eflence there is both life and knowledge : fince if ef- 
fence was eflentially deprived of life and knowledge, every foul would not know itfelf. 
And in life there is both eflence and knowledge. For life without eflence and know- 
ledge belongs to material lives, which are neither able to know themfelves, nor are fin- 
cere and pure éffences. And knowledge which is both deftitute of effence and life, is 
incapable of felf fubfiftence. > For all cognition belongs to that which is ms and which 
is allotted eflence effentially. 


* Becaufe eternity fubfifts in life, and is no other than infinite life, as is copioully peeved from Plotnu, in the 
note to Propelitios Lil. 
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Bret ching which participates - of time, and is i snap mo om 
. -meafured by periods. . San 


‘OR fince it is pomen by time it both participates + aikaGon antl 5 d of 
tion, and proceeds according to number. But becaufe it is always moved, 
always, is not eternal *, but temporal, it is neceflary that it fhould ufe periods. Fort 
tion is a certain ataiok from fome things into others. But beings are. -rminated © 
by multitudes and magnitudes. And thefe being terminated, | there can neither be an — 
infinite mutation, according to a right line, nor can that which is always moved proceed 


according to a finifhed progreflion. Hence thatwhich is always Papin ta) 


from the fame to the fame ; and will thus form a period in its Pprogreflion. “7 
pal Lisa te 


ithe bien 





PROPOSITION CXCIX. 
Every mundane foul ufes periods and reftitutions of its Proper me 


. . 


OR if it is meafured by time it operates tranfitively, and pofleffes a a proper n 
But every thing which is moved and participates of time, when i it is eternal, ufes 3 

‘periods, revolves seieiicalte. and proceeds from the fame to the fame. And 
‘every mundane foul, poflefling motion and energizing according to time, will both oo 
fefs periods of motion, and reftitutions into its priftine ftate. For Nidal: of eter 
‘nal natures, returns to its priftine flate. 
. ies 


oe ORO ET TITOR ee 


Every period of foul is meafured by time. But the period of patti 
cular fouls, is meafured by fome particular time : and the period ee 
the firft foul, fince itis meafured by time, is meafured by univerfal 
time. 





* OR if all motions contain prior and pofterior, they participate of a period, and 
e on this account of time. And that which meafures all the periods of fouls is time. _ 
® For-that which isproperly cternal, is perfectly ftable, and is never fubjed to-mutation. 
ke , ; 
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But if the periods of all fouls were the fame, and about the fame; the time of all would 





be the fame. But if the reftitutions of different fouls are different, the periodic time of — 


their reftitutions alfo, is different. That the foul, therefore, which is firft meafured by 
time, is meafured by univerfal time, is oaints For if time is the meafure of every 


motion ; the firft motion, will entirely participate of time, and will be meafured by the 
whole of time. For if univerfal time, did not meafure its firft participant, neither’ 


would it meafure any thing elfe, accordiag to the whole of itfelf. But that all other 
fouls are meafured, by the more particular meafures of univerfal time, is evident from 
what we have now demonftrated. For if they are more particular than the foul which 
firft participates of time, they cannot accommodate their. periods to univerfal time. But 
the multitude of their reftitutions, will be parts of that one period and reftitution, by 
which the firft participant of time, returns to its priftine ftate._ For the participation. 
of a lefler power is more particular, but of a greater, more univerfal. Other fouls, there-. 
- fore, are not naturally adapted to receive a univerfal temporal meafure, through one 
life; fince they are allotted an order more remifs than that which is firft Seeiret by’ 
time, becaufe they are allotted an inferior order.. 


PROPOSITION CC. 
All divine fouls poffefs triple energies ; one kind as fouls; another as: 
receiving a divine intelle&; and a third kind, as depending on the: 
gods. And they provide indeed for the univerfe, as gods; but: 


they know all things through an intelleétual life; and move bo- 
dies through a felf-motive effence. | 


‘OR fince they naturally participate f{upermundane natures, and are not fimply fouls, 
but divine fouls, bearing before themfelves. an’ order analogous to the gods, in an 
-animatftic latitude ; they will energize not only animaftically, but alfo divinely ; becaufe 
they are allotted a deified fummit in their eflence, and poflefs an intelleCtual hypoftafis,. 
through which they are fpread under intellectual effences. They energize, therefore, 
not only divinely, but alfo intellectually; poflefling one energy according to the one, 
which they contain in the receffes of their natures, but another according toan intellece 
tual operation. There is likewife prefent to thefe divine fouls, an energy according to 
their proper hyparxis; which is motive of natures moved by others, but vivific of fuch. 
as poflefs an adventitious life. For this is the proper employment of every foul; but. 
fuch energies as intelligence and providence, they receive through participation. 

| PROPO,- 
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All fouls sttendicig upon, end always following the gota are i 
rior to divine, but more eminent than particular fouls. — 


OR diviive fouls participate of intelle&t and deity. They are, therefore, oaks: 

fame time intellectual and divine, and prefide over other fouls, in the fame manner 

as the gods prefide over the univerfality of things. But particular fouls are deprived of 

a aan aha from intellect, becaufe they are not able to participate proximately of a di- 

3 vine effence.. For they would not fall from an intellectual energy, if they effentially 
| participated of intellect, as we have previoufly demonftrated*. Hence the fouls, which 
always follow the gods, are of a middle condition ;, participating indeed a perfe& intel- 
le&, and : HeNAE this furpafling particular fouls, yet not depending on the divine uni- 
ties. For the intellect which they participate is not a divine intellect. ~ bai 


PROPOSITION CCI. 


Of every animaftic multitude, (i. e, a multitude belonging to samme 
divine fouls fince they are greater than others in power, are 
tracted according to number. But fuch as always follow the gods, 
retain a middle order among all fouls, both in power, and quantity. 
= - And particular fouls, are inferior to others in ) POWets but poaged 
according to a greater number. 


Wrese 
- oT" 


x 








OR divine fouls are more allied to the one, on account of a divine effence 5 but 

thofe of a middle order, through the participation of intelleét. And thofe of the 
laft order, are effentially diffimilar to thofe of the middle and firft kind. But among 
eternal natures fuch as are nearer to the one, are more united in number, and aré more 
contracted in multitude, than fuch as are more diftant. But fuch as are more remote, are 
more multiplied. Hence'the powers of fuperior fouls, are greater, and have the fame 
proportion to fecondary fouls, as that which is divine to that which is intelle@tual, and 
as the intellectual to the animaftic nature. And the quantities of inferior fouls, are 


more innumber. For that which is more diftant from the one, is a greater, and that 
_ which is nearer a lefs multitude. 


* In Propofition crxxxrv. And from henee it appears, that by particular fouls in this Propofition, are meant. 
fuch as are capable of being changed from the poffeflien of intelle@, into its privation. 
. PROPO 
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PROPOSITION CCIV. 


Every divine foul prefides over many fouls, the perpetual attendants 
on the gods; and over a ftill greater number of fuch as fometimes 
receive this order. | 


OR if it is divine, it is requifite that it fhould be allotted an order, generative of 


all things, and firft-operative among fouls. For that which is divine, throughout 


all beings, prefides over the univerfality of things. And it is requifite that it fhould 
neither alone prefide over fuch fouls, as perpetually follow the gods; nor alone over fuch 
as are fometimes their attendants. For if any divine foul alone prefides over fuch fouls 
as fometimes attend the gods, how can thefe be united with a divine foul; fince they 
are entirely different from this, and neither proximately participate intelle&t, nor (by a 
much ftronger reafon,) the gods? But if it alone prefides over fuch as perpetually fol- 
low the gods, how can the feries proceed » to, fouls, the na TA attendants on the gods ? 
For thus intelle€tual natures will be the laft, and will be unable through their barren- 
nefs, both to perfec other natures, and reduce them to their original. It is neceflary, 
therefore, that. fuch fouls as follow the gods, and energize through intellect, and are 


reduced. to intelleéts more partial than divine intellects, fhould firft depend from every | 


divine foul. But the fecond to thefe are partial or particular fouls, which are able 
through the former, as mediums, to participate intellect, and a divine life. For through 


thofe which always participate, thofe which fometimes participate a more excellent con-_. 


dition, are perfected. And again, it is neceflary, that about every divine foul, there 
fhould be a greater number of fouls which fometimes follow, than of thofe which al- 
ways attend on the gods. For the power of unity, always proceeds into multitude, ac¢ 
cording to remiffion, and fubjection; failing indeed in power, but excelling in number. 
Since in a fimilar manner every foul perpetually following the gods, prefides over a 
greater multitude of particular fouls, imitating a divine foul; and elevates many fouls 
to the firft-operative unity of the whole feries. Every divine foul, therefore, prefides 
over a multitude of fouls, the perpetual attendants on the gods: but prefides over a ftill 
greater multitude of fuch as are fometimes allotted this. order. 
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Ey ES, Pe wre foul has my i'd PepRordon. 
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- OR if there is a natural ribu ion of ve cles in all fouls, 3 

F‘ vehicle of every parti — yen ei fame ah to + 

; univerfal foul, as the dfeace of Met one, to the € eflence 0 of t tay ae. + 
tion of vehicles is , according to nature : “for firlt  Famicipant. ae > 12 

the things participated *,. I, therefore, as a | divine foul itt 3 tO a ae ne 

ticular foul t to a ‘particular body, each being p participated ¢ € enti ly 5 

which was Affértéd in the Beginning, that eae alfo have th 
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oes ROPOSITION NE aa 
‘Brery ae foul, poffeffes a power « of  defcending infini t ri Jest ; 


= in) 


~~ generation, and ‘of | afcending from generation to ei 











aa OR if it fometimes follows the gods, but fometimes falls from its sori of 

es. £4 vine nature, and alternately participates ‘of intelle€t, 2 and a .Privation ¢ ile ; 
Sa is - evident that it is converfant by parts in generation, and with the rods. oF ince it 

<d é does not refide with the gods, through an ‘infinite time, neither will i it ‘be co averf a 

- z with bodies, through the whole fucceeding time. For that which has no ten mpO i hen 
§ 4 oe cannot have any: end: and that which has no end, is neceffarily without abe- 


; 5 ginning +. It remains, therefore, that every foul mutt perform p periods, oth of rel 


2 .- through : an infinite time. Every particular foul, ‘ditecbore!' is s capable, of f defcending and, 
a  afcending in infinitum : and this wh sage ef ceafes to take place about every ; particular. 
foul. : 


® The reader muft obferve that thefe vehicles or divine bodies, the Sh pocticisnats of their correfpondent — %%, ' 
Gouls, are no other than thofe vehicles, fo beautifully defcribed by Synefius, and inferted in the preceding Aes , 
ef Theology. 
_ $ Fora demeonftration of the truth of this fentence, fee the note to page 59, vol. I. of thi work. 
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PROPOSITION. -CCVII. 


The vehicle of every particular foal is fabricated 4 int immove- 
able’ catife, 


‘OR if it eternally depends | on the foul, by which it is ufed, and i is s by a natal 

fympathy immutable according to effence, it is allotted a fubfiftence from an im- 
moveable: caufe, For that which is produced from moveable caufes, is wholly changed 
according: to effence. But every foul poffeffes an eternal body, which is the firft parti- 
cipant of its nature. Hence the caufe of every particular foul*, and confequently of its 
While is immoveable and on this account fupes-noundanc, 


PROP OUT TO Cove” 
The vehicle of every particular ‘foul,« is immbterial,- sncivilibly. 206 
pusIC RSM Don 1 cording. to effence, and _impaffive.’ a 
por if; it poral s fromh ‘an itnmoveable fubritufion, and’ is sdeclegeapee 
P material and impaffive hypoftafis. _ For fuch things as are naturally paffive accord- 


ing ‘to eflence, are _ of them changed, and material: and from their nay i 
ently at different times depend on mutable caufes. And on this account they 


ati’ aff’ various ‘mutation, beeatife they are” moved" with ‘their primary. ‘ caufes. But Sie 


this vehicle is indivifible is mahifeft. | For'evéry thing bebe divided, is corrupted fo 
far “ad it is! divided; becaufe it relinquithes the whole,’ atid’ ‘depart is HRT % jak 

coinjunétion. If; thekefore, the vébiéle: is es ee impatt 
and indivifible, ae a beg wares ie 
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The’ vehicle r ‘ert particular. foul. defeends’ ‘indeed with the addi. 
. tion of ‘material veftments +; but is conciliated. with the-foul; oF, 
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an ablation of every thing material, and by returning to a form 
Proper to its mature, and analogous.to the foul by which it is em- 
ployed: 39-24 ees ig 
OR the vehicle indeed defcends, affumning irrational lives, but in its afcent, cats 
_ afide all the powers of generation, with which it was invefted in its defcent, and — 
becoming [pure returns to its proper form, and the priftine condition of its nature. It likewife*] 

_ imitates the lives of the fouls which employ it as an inftrument, and is every where _ 
moved in conformity, with their motions. And by its circulations, it reprefents the in- 
tellections of fome fouls, but the falling of others, through their inclination to the realms’ 

of generation; and the purgations of others through the revolutions which lead to an 
immaterial nature. But becaufe it is eflentially vivified by, and is connate with fouls, 

_ it is all-varioufly changed along with their mutations ; follows them every where; be- 
comes paflive, when they are expofed to paflivity ; returns with them when they are 
purified ; and is elevated when they are elevated, and purfues its proper perfection. For. 
every thing is perfected, when it purfues the perfection of its nature. 


+ » PROPOSITION. ccx. 


Every connate vehicle of the foul, poffeffes both a form and magnitude _ 
_ «perpetually the fame. But it appears to be both greater and lefe, 
and endued with a diffimilar figure, through the additions and ab- 
lations of other bodies. — . ries 





4 a io 

OR if it derives its effence from an immoveable caufe, it is evident that both its. 

= ___ figure and magnitude is derived from this caufe: and each is immutable and invari- 
= able. But it appears differently at different times, as likewife greater, and lefs. Hence 
through the intervention of other bodies added from the material elements and again. 

taken way, it exhibits a different appearance both in quantity and form. 


PROPOSITION cCxL. * 

Every particular foul, defcending into generation defcends totally, 
-Nor does any part of it remain on high, and another part defcend, - 

OR if any thing belonging the foul remains in the intelligible world, it either per- 

petually underftands without tranfition, or tranfitively. But if without tranfition, » 0 


eT i } 7 Tiara ¥ ™ 
7 . " . 
d 


& ! * That part of this propofition, within the crotchets, is neither in the Greek which is here defective, nor in 
‘+. . the tranflation of Patricius, but is added from my Own conjeQure; whether or not with propriety, the reader 
B< mult determine. 
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which proximately participates of intelle@. But this is impotible. - And if tranfitively, aerate 
that which is perpetually, and that which is only fometimes intelligent, will form one ra: 
| Se effence. But this likewife is impoffible : for all thefe differ, as we have previoufly thewn. te 
| Add too, the abfurdity which refults from fuppofing that the fummit of the foul is per | oe 
a petually perfect, nen sage 
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| Md +3 er Ww H EN I firtt determined to give my labours to the public, in ras of sie eee 
BAS; buting be the reftordtion of the Platonic philofophy, I embraced the refolution — St 
i - “ . of Dr. Johnfon and Goldfmith, to fet the Reviewers -at defiance. For I was fully con= | ‘ : 
ave vinced that neither able criticifm, nor candid attention could be expeéted, wherecom-  —~™S 
ae polition i is didated by the fpirit of malevolence, and influenced by the views of pecuniary : . i am 
yaa reward. However, though contempt is the moft philofophical mode of revenge, yetas, ae 
a a certain author well obferves fevere retaliation is fometimes requifite, in order to con-. ¥ ‘ae 
be - vince the fubjeéts of our revenge, that we domot ftoup to the meannefs of abject fub- — 


miffion. This mode ‘of retaliation the defamation of the Monthly Reviewers intheir 
bundle of criticifm for Auguft lait obliges me to adopt: and they have afforded mein this __ 
review the moft favourable opportunity I could defire, of expofing their malevolence, ig- mal 
norance, and pride. I fhall begin, therefore, with inftancing their malevolence, as it is the ha 
. firft in our lift of their bad qualities, and is the general charaéteriftic of thefe affuming — 
- critics. In my preface to the tranflation of Orpheus, after reprefenting the difficulty of 
well tranflating the compound epithets: of the Greek, into Englifh, and the neceflity of ri , 
“wo poffefling the philofophic genius for this purpofe. I add: “ If foe parks of this celeftial i. 
Ta fire, foall appear to have animated the bofom of the tranflator, he will confider bim/felf as well Poe 
+2 rewarded for his laborious undertaking.” Upon which thefe candid reviewers obferve, (p: ‘ | 
a3.) Mr. Taylor was aware of this dificulty, though he feems to claim the merit of = Sais 
fubduing it.” In the fecond place they affert, (p. 138.) that after lamenting, that the 
Commentary of Proclus on Plato’s Cratylus is not likely to be publifhed, * I comfort 
myfelf with the hope that my own labours will in fome meafure fupply its place, by 
opening the pure fources of genuine wifdom. And that to this end I promife copious ; 
and truly philofophic notes.” Now the paflage which furnifhed this malevolent affertion -, 
« ; is the following: “ What farther light we have been able to throw on thefe myfterious : 
remains of antiquity, will appear in our following notes. Ifthe valuable Commentary of 
Proclus on the Cratylus of Plato, was once publithed, Iam perfuaded we fhould find 
them full of the moft recondite theology: but as this is not to be expeted in the pre- 
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fent Ages the lovers of wifdom will I doubt not gratefully accept the preceding wat Tub. 
fequent elucidations. For om a fubjeé? fo full of obfcurity as the prefent, a glimmering light, i is 
as confpicuous, and as agreeable tothe eye of the mind, as a fmall {park in profound darknels, is 
to the corporeal fight.” Differtation, p- 106. ‘The infamy of fuch mifreprefentation i is too 
glaring to require any illuftratien, too fhameful to admit of any excufe, and in any 
other caufe than that of verbal criticifm, too contemplible either to roufe refentment, or 
deferve the moft trifling attention. Let us now examine the fpecimens of igncrance which 
thefe Reviewers afford in great abundance ; and which as | prefume will appear much to. 
the credit of my tranflation. In the firft place I am charged with “ univerfally tranf- 
lating the epithets ¢uArsBeos, Qircireos, and pawxes, by the word fanatic, which I have em- 
ployed in the fenfe of the Latin word, from which it is derived.” To which I reply, 
that the former part of this charge is falfe. For in the hymn to Minerva GsAousgos is tranf{- 
lated rage; in the hymn to Diana, ferces and im the hymn to Dionyfius Baffareus, 
vannes is tranflated furious. ‘The latter part of this affertion is true. For as the word faa 
natic is, immediately derived from the Latin word fanaticus, which according to their 
own confeflion means sumine afflatus, or one in/pired by a divine power ; and as the great 
Scaliger, whofe. authority is always decifive, conftantly tranflates gins, fanaticus, ¥ 


made no, feruple of adopting it in my tranflation. That, fanatic is never ufed in a good 


°° 


fenfe by any author, of repute. may perhaps.he true: but I fee-no reafon why it fhould— 


not be employed according to the meaning of its original, efpecially as there is no other 
word in our language fo expreflive of the words to which it correfpondsin the Greek, 
‘The example of Ariftotle, and the greateft men of antiquity fufficiently jaftifies both the 
invention of new terms when the poverty of a language requires a fupply, and the adop- 


tion of old ones in a different fenfe, when the difficulty of the fubject demands verbat- 


innovation. After this I am accufed of ‘otally mifaking the meaning of various paf— 
- fages, the greater part of which I fhall expofe to the view of the reader with a literal’ 
tranflation, and comment; that the ignorance of the Reviewers may appear without 


that veil which at prefent fcreens it from the eyes.of the unlearned in Greek. In the 


hymn to Pluto then, I have tranflated the following line: 


Mures Pus a Par sgywr Partguy te BeaCwlnc, 
Of unapparent works thou art alone 
The difpenfator vifible and known. 


That is, literally, “‘ Thou art alone the difpenfator of apparent and unapparent works.” 
Now there is nothing in my verfion can; be objected to, but the omiffion of the 
word apparent, which the meafure of, the verfe obliged me tonegle&t ; and which the 
addition of vifible and known in the fecond line. renders {uperfluous, as the following: 


obfervations: 
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obfervations will evince. According to the Orphic theology} Pluto belongs é6 the fame 
Order as the fun, and from his fubfifting in occult union with. this deity, he i is celebrated _ 
’ as one and the fame: a cuftom frequent with the Orphic theologifts, as is well known 
to thofe who are fkilled in their writings. Hence confidered as the /un, he is the difpen- 
fator of apparent, and as Pluto, of unapparent works: and thus I prefume, I have not fo — 
tally mifiaken the meaning of this line, in celebrating Pluto as a deity vifble and known. 
But that the reader may be fully convinced of the truth of this affertion, concerning the 
occult union between Pluto and the fun, let him attend to the Peis Orphic verley 
preferved by Juftin Martyr, (in Cohortat. ad Gentes). 


» ER Cade, als ddncy tke GG, wig MrvoD- 
Liat Jupiter, Pluto, the Sun, and Bacchus are one. 





Again, in the epithet ayrachus, it feems I have totally miffaken the meeubnar of : my 
author, by tranflating it bonor’d light. This word means literally exceedingly honoured : 
and the preceding expofition fufficiently proves the propriety of calling Pluto, lucid. E-— 
very reader knows the neceflity there is in poetical tranflations of adding fomething to 
the original : and this is always allowed, when the addition is not contrary to the fenfe 
of the text, but either expands it, if condenfed, or enlightens it, if obfcure. I am like- 
wife charged with miftaking the meaning of rvys Sruroics, mgopila, or, prophet of difeonrfe 
to mortals, which I have rendered, 





‘ Prophet of difcourfe.’ 


Now as this is literal, the miftake muft confift in not fubftituting another word for 
prophet, which might exprefs what the author meant; the Reviewers never dreaming 
that this word, when properly underftood, is perfectly fufficient for the purpofe. As they 
appear, therefore, to be zofa/ly ignorant of the original fignification of a prophet, I hall 
{ubjoin its definition from Feftus. “‘ Prephetas dicebant veteres antiftites fanorum, oracu- 
x, lorumque interpretes:” i. e. “ the ancients called prophets the priefts of fanes, and the 
“x 2 interpreters of oracles.” Prophet of difcourfe, therefore, means interpreter of difcourfe : and as” 
i ' this epithet is applied to Mercury, it is doubtlefs highly proper ; if we confider that he firft © 
. Be reduced the:infinity of voice into bound, by dividing letters into {pecies; and thus truly 
Ss | became the interpreter of fpeech to mankind. In the hymn to Venus, I have tranflated, 








. Est’ wv Korey, avacoa te0Ty co —— 

Ay *¢ Or if in Cyprus with thy mother fair.” 

And it is literally “ Or if in Cyprus O queen, with thy nurfe.” Fortunately for me, the — 
| 


metaphrafe of Scaliger agrees with my verfion, “ Sive in Cupro, matre tua.” Perhaps 
| the 


“~ 
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the Reviewers forgot, or eillaes they are icine that a mother and a nurfe are fre- 
quently fynonymous terms! I fhall not trouble the reader with any more inftances of my 
miffakes, as 1 can faithfully affure him, that the remaining pafflages adduced by the Re- % 
viewers, betray if pofible, more malevolence and ignorance than the prefent. I thall, 

: therefore, proceed to a defence of fome epithets, and expreflions which I have em-. 
ployed; and in which thefe we ae critics, can merert difcover beauty, nor even pro- 
pricty. 

‘In the firft snd aw they cotltr that they have too little ae or too little Bias | 

? ledge to difcover either aes or propriety, in my tranflation of the following line: 5 





NupQas Suyareess ayia Qusaveso . ! : 
‘N ymphs, who from ocean’ s. Jtream derive your birth. ; a 


— 


i, e. literally, ‘ Nienipis, daiighters of the mighty ocean.’ Now as the exceptionable 
part of this line, is ocean’s fiream, as appears by its being printed in italics; Icanonly — r 
affure the reader that I can plead no lefs authority than that of both Homer, Hefiod, Pla- <9 
to, and Milton for its propriety and beauty. Thus Homer, (Iliad xviii. 1. 606. ) wee of 3 
the fabrication of Achilles’ fhield by Vulcan, aks ,. 


"Es 3” iribes worapoio peyacdevos wxtcvoio. | ; a 
i. e. € But he placed in it the mighty ftrength of the ocean’s fream.’ | 


So likewife : (liad xx. 1. 7.) 


Obri nig dy worapin dwtay veg? Sxsarete. alg 
i. e. ‘No frream was abfent, except the fream of the ocean.’ 


Thus again, in the Odyfley : Alib. xi xi. 1. 637.) 
; | Tie 8 nar’ ’ Quscaroy morapor Pie Hvac eu. 


i. e. ‘But the waiel of the current bore it (the veffel) RE: the ocean fream.’ And 
Milton had doubtlefs an eye to this laft paflage, when, {peaking of the Leviathan, (Pa- 
radife Loft, book I.) he fays: 


* 
= 
“s 
. 


————— or that fea beaft 
Leviathan, whom god of all his works 
Created hugeft, that fwim th’ ocean fream. 





For here, as the reader muft obferve, he ufes the very fame expreflion with Homer. But 
Milton was not only a great poet, but a man of great learning ; and was doubtlefs much 
better acquainted with Homer than the Reviewers. — 

Vou. II. 3L Thus 
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daughter of the perfect fiream 0 of the oe 
in'tg i Fike Naar cena ng, Plato ir 
Phiedo, thus {peaks of the'ecean, a as one of the four great rivers, of which runes the 

ei fource : repo oy BaNm morrd’ re nots pesyaras xa) rasrodame srupard, irr. royce Vaca Ba a ew rélag 
2 weit oda; flag’ dol Gapareny Gv ab yir whyoran xen sEurcras Glen magudndiny & aicrsusn®- Oasails iste 
ine. § There are many other both ; h great and all-various rivers, but principally four ; the - : 
greateft and laft of which, flowing round the earth in a circlé, is called the ocean? = 
I only add that this expreffion i is perfeétly philofe phical, a8 will be evident from con-- 
fidering the ever-flewing condition of the ocean, by. means of which it admir: I pn 
refponds with, the nature of a fream.. Homer indeed was fo fenfible of : 

3 that he generally (if not always) {peaks of the ocean.in,this manner; and there is : 
ae doubt, but he derived his conviction from the firft and moft profound. philofo 

“i the world.. After this the expreffion, a blamelefs tide of abundance i is objected to.. Br 
if the epithet blamele/s may be applied to abundance, which it is in the original; om obs: 
ausgn) and if a tide of wealth, isan ufual expreffion, I fee no reafon why abundance, _ 

when conferred with moderation, may not be faid to be poured in a blamelefs tide. The . 
objections to the tranflations of (Star snguyyee) * bafis of mankind,’ and the firft part of. — . 
the hymn to Protogonus, are too contemptible to deferve any reply. This too wiaabh + — 
the cafe with the epithet © Bacchic King,’ which is literally tranflated from the Greek; _ 

(Baxyrier dvaxza). but very fortunately thefe /agacious critics have employed a correfpond-— 
ae ent expreflion, in their Review of Wharton’s Milton: for in page 1. they {peak of the > : 

Ss Miltonic mufe, which I prefume muft fall under the fame imputation of inpropriiy, and 

: want of beauty with Bacchic king. I fhall only adduce one inftance more, and then pro- 
ceed to take notice of the pride of thefé uncandid and ignorant cenfors.. In the wens to | 
are that deity i is requefted to diflolve the all-mify Jfiation of the air » 
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Which I have accordingly tranflated,. 
‘The mifty lation of the air diffolve.” 








And I muft confefs, that as I cannot find the leaft intioneiers in fpeaking of the air as 

being i in a mi/fy fation, I muft conclude that this was exaétly the fation of the Reviewers, 

at the time when they compofed the prefent criticifm ; the whole of which appears to” 

have been the refult of ify vifions, clouded: conceptions, and uncertain conjeturese 
5 
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Let us now proceed to a review of their pride. Im the firfh place then, they very 
pompoufly inform us of their natural. gravity as follows: * Grave though we be, our own 
rifibility has been provoked,’ &c. As if it was of any confequence to the public, whether 
they are grave or facetious, folemn or Iudicrons, fanguine or diliouws ; whether they pof- 
fefs the qualities of the ow/, or the ape; and whether they ldugh like the tickled 
Hyzna, or like Milton’s death ° grin horribly a ghaftly fmile? Inthe next place, after 
having praifed my paraphrafe of Plotinus om the Beautiful, they add: ‘ this. praife ought 
to convince Mr. Taylor, that we are neither infenfible to the real value of his author’s. 
work, nor blind to the merits of the tranflation’. As if the praife of a Reviewer could 
be of any importance to a man, whofe writings, are not.calculated for tue multitude: 
or as if the cenfure of ignorant judges, was not preferable to their moft unbounded ap- 
probation! I only add that from men who are critics by profeflion on the writings of 
others, the moft perfect compofition may be juftly expected: and yet the Monthly Re-~ 
viewers have grofly failed in this refpe€&t, as the following inftances will evince: Poly- 
bius makes ufe of the expreffion, revs wgos isa. xcs Tov avrer cxomos, i. €. £ to verge to one and 
the fame end:’ and this our admirable critics tranflate (p. 122.) ‘ to verge to one point, 
and confpire to one end.’ which is obvioufly a. moft ridiculous tautology. For it is im-- 
poflible that any thing can verge to one point, and at the fame time confpire to an end, 
different from that poimt. Again, in their review of Bell’s Shakefpeare, (p..156.) they 
make ufe of the following fimile: ‘ Shakefpeare, now ftands (among the French) as a. 
Coloffus, while the moft that can be done by Voltaire, and indeed the very beft of our: 
modern writers at home, is to creep under his,feet.? But here we may very juftly enquire,, 
what fimilitude there is between modern wits endeavouring to imitate Shakefpeare, con-- 
fidered as a dramatic writer, and men crawling under his feet,. confidered as a Coloffus >" 
If Shakefpeare indeed had been a quadruped, men by creeping under his feet might be- 
confidered as his groveling imitators: but I cannot conceive any fimilitude between a: 
creeping, and an upright figure... I only add, that.the Analytical Reviewers, are not more: 
fortunate in their review of my tranflation of Proclus. For after afferting that the ori- 


ginal is not remarkable for its elegance (though the contrary is the opinion of the beft 


ancient and modern writers) and that I have too faithfully copied my author in this.re- 
fpeét, they inform us, among other intere/fing particulars, ‘ that the employment of any 
ancient philofopher did not confift in relieving the difrefés of the wretched, and the 
qants of the miferable? After fuch a fpecimen of tautology,,we cannot wonder that: 
Proclus is confidered as an inelegant writer: for though his language is always over-. 
flowing and majeftic, it never degenerates into: weak and needlefs repetition. While 
on the other hand, there is fuch a perfec? famenefs, in the above fentence, that, ‘ to relieve 
the diffreffes of the wretched, and the wants of the miferable,’ is indeed no other, than £ to 


verge to one point, and confpire to one end !? | aca 
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